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Series Foreword 


Women in the History of Philosophy and Sciences 


The history of women’s contributions to philosophy and the sciences dates back to 
the very beginnings of these disciplines. Theano, Hypatia, Du Chatelet, Agnesi, 
Germain, Lovelace, Stebbing, Curie, Stein are only a small selection of prominent 
women philosophers and scientists throughout history. 

The Springer Series Women in the History of Philosophy and Sciences provides 
a platform for publishing cutting-edge scholarship on women’s contributions to the 
sciences, to philosophy, and to interdisciplinary academic areas. We therefore 
include in our scope women’s contributions to biology, physics, chemistry, and 
related sciences. The Series also encompasses the entire discipline of the history of 
philosophy since antiquity (including metaphysics, aesthetics, philosophy of reli- 
gion). We welcome also work about women’s contributions to mathematics and to 
interdisciplinary areas such as philosophy of biology, philosophy of medicine, 
sociology. 

The research presented in this series serves to recover women’s contributions 
and to revise our knowledge of the development of philosophical and scientific 
disciplines, so as to present the full scope of their theoretical and methodological 
traditions. Supported by an advisory board of internationally esteemed scholars, the 
volumes offer a comprehensive, up-to-date source of reference for this field of 
growing relevance. See the listing of planned volumes. 

The Springer Series Women in the History of Philosophy and Sciences will 
publish monographs, handbooks, collections, anthologies, and dissertations. 


Paderborn, Germany Ruth Hagengruber 
Cleveland, USA Mary Ellen Waithe 
Vercelli, Italy Gianenrico Paganini 
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My Memories of Gerda Walther 
by Linda Lopez McAlister 


When I went to Germany in 1973 as a Fulbright research scholar at the University 
of Wiirzburg, I had already been very involved in the United States with women 
philosophers who were meeting together and beginning to explore feminist phi- 
losophy. They founded the Society for Women in Philosophy and were instru- 
mental in eventually founding Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosophy. Yet, 
despite my interest in German philosophy and women philosophers, I had never 
heard of Gerda Walter. 

When I got to Germany one of the things I was very interested in was meeting 
German women philosophers. At Wiirzburg I was assigned, apparently quite 
arbitrarily, to one of the two Philosophy Institutes, located on opposite sides of the 
magnificent Baroque palace, the Wtirzburg Residenz. Despite the beautiful sur- 
roundings, my welcome to the Philosophisches Institut I, to which I had been 
assigned, was a complete disappointment. The head of the institute briefly said hello 
and then had a graduate student assign me a desk and that was all. After a few days 
it became clear that no one there had any interest in me or my work and, needless to 
say, no one there was at all interested in women philosophers. I was feeling quite 
alone in the palace. 

Then one morning I walked to the other side of the Residenz to check out the 
Philosophisches Institut II, where, to my utter amazement and joy, I was greeted with 
warmth and enthusiasm by a woman philosopher—Prof. Dr. Wiebke Schrader—and 
by the director of the Institut, University Professor Rudolf Berlinger. They wanted to 
know all about me and my work, they took me to lunch and made me feel completely 
welcome. Needless to say, I promptly made my academic home on their side of the 
Residenz. 

Of course, I asked Wiebke if there were other women philosophers in Germany. 
She knew a few, but not many. So almost immediately we decided to start a project 
to identify women philosophers in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, and then 
invite them to come to a weekend conference at the Philosophisches Institut II in the 
Spring of 1974. In those days before computers and the internet, that meant 
spending endless hours going through university catalogues, looking as lists of 
women who had received degrees in philosophy (and finding their addresses), and 
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seeking names of people who had written about German women philosophers. 
Finally, we had our list and made plans for the conference; we sent out the letters of 
invitation, and waited. But not for long. 

The very first reply we received, almost immediately, was from Gerda Walther. 
She told us how excited she was that we were organizing this conference and said 
that two of her contemporaries who had already passed on, Edith Stein and Hedwig 
Conrad-Martius, would have also been pleased that we were doing this. 

Unfortunately, however, she would not be able to attend either. She wrote that 
she was “too old, too ill, and too poor to make the trip.” She was, by that time, 77 
years old (the age I am now) and living in a retirement home in DieBen on the 
Starnberger See outside of Munich. She had no family, but Dr. Eberhardt Avé- 
Lallement, a philosopher at the University of Munich whose teacher and mentor 
had been Hedwig Conrad-Martius, looked after her. In fact, at her suggestion, we 
invited him to be the featured speaker at our conference so he could speak about 
Conrad-Martius. 

The conference turned out to be a huge success with around 25 women 
philosophers (and a few men) from three countries in attendance, sharing their work 
and getting acquainted. By the end, plans were already being made to organize the 
next one. In two years, led by Elfriede Tielsch, the first meeting of the International 
Association of Women Philosophers was held in Berlin. It has been holding con- 
ferences every two years since then and celebrated its 40th anniversary in 
Melbourne, Australia in 2016. 

I did not get to meet Gerda Walther while I was in Germany in 1974, but we kept 
in touch with occasional letters and cards. I bought and read her amazing memoir, 
Zum Andern Ufer: Vom Marxismus und Atheismus zum Christentum, which gives a 
remarkable view not only of her life but of twentieth Century Germany in general. 
It takes you from her Socialist childhood, World War I and its aftermath, her study 
of phenomenology with Husserl, the impossibility of a woman philosopher being 
employed in her field, her quite unexpected introduction to parapsychology which 
became her major focus for many years, the (sometimes subversive) work she did 
censoring mail during World War II, and, in her later years, her conversion to 
Christianity. She told me that after Zum Anderen Ufer was published in 1960, a 
government program selected it to be placed in every library in the country. 

Gerda Walther and I finally actually met when I travelled to Germany again in 
1976. A friend and I went to visit her at the retirement home on the Starnberger See. 
I already knew from her letters how much she disliked being there. The problem 
wasn’t the place itself, which was quite nice; her room was small but adequate, 
filled, as you might expect, with books and papers. The problem was the people. 
There was no one there with whom she could talk about philosophy or ideas. 
I recall her saying, “All they’re interested in are fashion shows!” 

I can’t say that our visit helped fulfill her desire for intellectual conversation 
since my friend was not a philosopher nor a German speaker. But it was a nice visit, 
nonetheless. We went out for a drive around the lovely countryside and stopped at 
an outdoor restaurant (where she ordered Leberkdse, as I recall). 
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Thad brought my copy of Zum Anderen Ufer to get it autographed, which she did 
when we got back to her room. She simply wrote, “In Erinnerung an den Besuch in 
DieBen am 15 VIII 76. Gerda Walther” and handed the book back to me. Then she 
asked for it back, went over to her desk, and put a little sticker on the bottom of the 
page. It says, “War is not healthy for children and other living things.” 


Albuquerque, New Mexico Linda Lépez McAlister 
May 2017 
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Introduction 


This volume brings together the majority of the talks delivered at the conference 
“Women Phenomenologists on Social Ontology,” held at the University of 
Paderborn in February of 2016. The event was organized by Paderborn’s Director 
of the Teaching and Research Area History of Women Philosophers and Scientists, 
Ruth Hagengruber together with the then DAAD Visiting Professor Sebastian Luft 
from Marquette University. The conference consisted of two days of talks by 
invited international speakers, followed by a day of presentations by graduate 
students and postgraduate researchers. The papers selected for inclusion in this 
volume were authored by both the invited speakers and the additional conference 
participants, and are based on their conference presentations. All texts which appear 
here have undergone peer review prior to final acceptance. The conference orga- 
nizers would like to thank all authors for agreeing to publish their texts in this 
conference proceedings. 

A few words on the theme of the conference and how the event came to be 
realized. Social ontology, phenomenology, and their intersection, are shared 
interests of Ruth Hagengruber and Sebastian Luft. When Luft decided to come to 
Paderborn for a one-year visiting professorship, they immediately began collabo- 
rating to organize a conference that would span these mutual interests. On the one 
hand, Luft is an internationally renowned researcher in Husserlian phenomenology, 
and has regularly offered a course on the social thought of Edith Stein and others at 
Marquette for over a decade.' On the other, in addition to her work on Emilie Du 
Chatelet, for many years Hagengruber has promoted the teaching and research 
of the three most well-known women in early phenomenology, Edith Stein, Hedwig 
Conrad-Martius, and Gerda Walther. She has been interested not only in their 
phenomenological and metaphysical views, but also their writings on community 





‘Of Luft’s work in the area of phenomenology, we would like to mention his “Phdnomenologie 
der Phanomenologie”. Zur Systematik und Methodologie der Phdnomenologie (Springer 2002), 
Subjectivity and Lifeworld in Transcendental Phenomenology (Northwestern 2011). Luft is also 
the editor of vol. XXXIV of the Husserliana and author of numerous articles in phenomenology 
above and beyond Husserl. 
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and the state. The result was a conference on “Women Phenomenologists on Social 
Ontology’—the first of its kind. 

Hagengruber’s interest in the women phenomenologists and their contributions 
to social ontology was virulent well before coming to Paderborn. In the 1990s, she 
began lecturing on the works of Gerda Walther, Hedwig Conrad-Martius, and the 
middle writings on social philosophy of Edith Stein at Koblenz University and 
Albertus Magnus University in Cologne. In Koblenz, she was supported by 
Elisabeth de Sotelo, director of the Koblenzer Frauenstudien, and Wolfgang H. 
Miiller. Miiller was a Husserlian scholar interested in highlighting the differences 
between Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology and the phenomenology of 
Heidegger, as well as the differences between the conceptions of phenomenology 
we find in Heidegger and Edith Stein. Hagengruber made it her goal at this time to 
reintegrate these figures into the landscape of phenomenological research and the 
philosophical canon more broadly.* To that end, she published a number of essays 
on the early women phenomenologists and edited volumes based on her seminars 
on women philosophers at Koblenz.* 

The female voices in phenomenology, many of which had a formative impact on 
the movement, have been kept relatively silent for many years. Even at the 
University of Cologne, famous for its phenomenological tradition and home to one 
of the satellite Husserl Archives, discussions of the women phenomenologists were 
limited primarily to historical points concerning Stein’s work as Husserl’s 
assistant.” 





?Miiller, Wolfgang H. Die Philosophie Edmund Husserls nach den Grundztigen ihrer Entstehung 
und ihrem systematischen Gehalt, Bouvier-Verlag: Bonn 1956. This work can be seen as a 
precursor to the views expressed in the studies of Mette Lebech. Cf. Lebech, Mette, “Heidegger 
and the Meaning of Being,” in: Lebech, Mette, The Philosophy of Edith Stein. From 
Phenomenology to Metaphysics. Peter Lang: Bern 2015, 147-165. 

3 Hagengruber, Ruth. Klassische philosophische Texte von Frauen. Deutscher Taschenbuch 
Verlag: Miinchen 1998. 

“Hagengruber, Ruth. 2004. Das Unsichtbare sichtbar machen: Die soziale Wirklichkeit und ihre 
Grundlagen in der Philosophie von Edith Stein. In Edith Stein Jahrbuch 10, 157-175; 
Hagengruber, Ruth 2006. Sozialphilosophie als “strenge Wissenschaft”: Uberlegungen zu Edith 
Stein und Edmund Husserl. In Beate Beckmann-Z6ller und Hannah Barbara Gerl-Falkovitz (eds.), 
Die unbekannte Edith Stein: Phdnomenologie und Sozialphilosophie. Frankfurt am Main: Peter 
Lang, 59-72. Hagengruber, Ruth, Stein, Otti, Wedig, Sigrid (Eds.): Begegnungen mit 
Philosophinnen. Seminar “Feministische Ethik”. Verlag Ralf Quast: Koblenz 1996. As well as: 
Ruth Hagengruber, Philosophinnen. Eine Einfiihrung in die Philosophiegeschichte, in: Elisabeth 
de Sotelo (ed.): Feministische Hochschuldidaktik. Materialien der Koblenzer Frauenstudien. 
Lit-Verlag, Miinster 1998. 

Even today in Cologne, one of the editorial projects is a re-edition of Husserl’s Ideen II und III 
that attempts to restore Husserl’s original pencil manuscript and remove Stein’s additions and edits 
to the text. This will replace the current Hua 4 and 5. While there are certainly good philosophical 
and philological reasons to restore the original draft of the text, at the same time it raises questions 
about how we understand the importance of Stein as Husserl’s editor and assistant, and what the 
effect of quite literally erasing her work from the text might be in terms of how she is regarded by 
contemporary phenomenologists. 
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Their own philosophical contributions were never taught. Coupled with the fact 
that the vast majority of the writings of these women were only available in 
German,° this heritage of exclusion at the institutional level has limited the access 
that students and researchers have to their ideas. 

During her time at Cologne, Hagengruber had the opportunity to meet Linda 
Lopez McAlister, a renowned scholar of Franz Brentano, who told her about her 
personal encounters with Gerda Walther. Lopez McAlister had written the entry for 
Walther in the then recently published History of Women Philosophers,’ and had 
met her years earlier in 1976. The editors of the present volume have invited Lopez 
McAlister to share her memories of Walther herein.* 

Walther grew up in a politically active family—her father, Otto Walther, had met 
Friedrich Engels and was friends with August Bebel, Klara Zetkin, Rosa 
Luxemburg, among other famous German socialists. In the Winter Semester of 
1915/16, Walther enrolled at the Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich to study 
politics and sociology. During her first year in Munich, Walther came under the 
influence of the phenomenologist Alexander Pfander and her attention shifted to 
philosophy and psychology. Early in her studies, Pfander introduced Walther to the 
work of Edmund Husserl. She transferred to Freiburg and spent six semesters 
studying with Husserl, Heidegger, and Stein. Walther delivered the inaugural lec- 
ture of the Freiburg Circle—‘Zur Problematik von Husserls reinem Ich’”—before 
returning to Munich to complete her dissertation, Ein Beitrag zur Ontologie der 
Sozialen Gemeinschaften.” In this work, which was published in Husserl’s 
Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phdnomenologische Forschung in 1923, Walther 
expands on Pfander’s concept of “inner joining” in order to explain how com- 
munities are formed, and develops the concept of we-experiences. In October 1922, 
she moved to Heidelberg to begin work on her habilitation under the supervision of 





°For instance, with the exception of “Ways to Know God,” The Thomist 9/3 (1946), 379-420 and 
On the Problem of Empathy (Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 1964), Stein’s works were not available 
in English until the late 1980s. The only English translations of Hedwig Conrad-Martius are the 
rather crude one of her essay “Phenomenology and Speculation,” Philosophy Today 3/1 (1959), 
43-51, a handful of passages from her Introduction to Reinach’s Gesammelte Schriften which were 
published in Aletheia 3 (1983), xxx—xxxi, and Susi Ferrarello’s recent translation of her 
“Acceptance speech at the ceremony for the award of the Order of Merit of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, March Ist, 1958,” Studia Phaenomenologica 15 (2015), 51-63. Finally, while some of 
Gerda Walther’s publications on parapsychology were written in English, none of her 
philosophical writings are accessible to the Anglophone world. This is a regrettable situation, as 
English has become the international language of academic philosophy. 

"Linda Lopez McAlister, Gerda Walther (1897-1977). In: Mary Ellen Waithe (ed.): A History of 
Women Philosophers, vol. 4 Contemporary Women Philosophers 1900—today (Springer, 
Dordrecht 1994), 189-207. 

8 Lopez McAlister has also donated her personal copy of Gerda Walther’s Zum anderen Ufer, 
which includes a dedication from the author, as well as photographs from Walther’s student years 
to the Center for the History of Women Philosophers at the University of Paderborn. 

° For a detailed account of Walther’s student years, see Rodney Parker, Gerda Walther and the 
Phenomenological Community, Acta Mexicana de Fenomenologia 2 (2017), 45-66, and Walther’s 
own autobiography, Zum anderen Ufer: Vom Marxismus und Atheismus zum Christentum (Reichl, 
Remagen 1960). 
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Karl Jaspers. However, this project was eventually abandoned. In her later years, 
Walther became close friends with Hedwig Conrad-Martius. 

Conrad-Martius began her academic career at the University of Rostock in the 
Winter Semester of 1907/08. After three semesters in Rostock and one in Freiburg, 
Martius transferred to the University of Munich, where she took courses with Max 
Scheler and Moritz Geiger, met her future husband, Theodor Conrad, and became 
involved in the Akademischer Verein fiir Psychologie. In 1910, Geiger sent Martius 
to study with Husserl in Gottingen. Conrad-Martius was a prominent member of the 
Gottingen Circle, becoming chair of the group in 1911. In 1912, she was awarded a 
prize from the University of Gdéttingen for her essay Die Erkenntnistheoretischen 
Grundlagen des Positivismus, beating out approximately 200 other anonymous 
submissions. Having a woman win the essay prize in philosophy did not sit well 
with many of the professors at the university, and so they blocked her from 
obtaining her doctorate. She therefore returned to Munich and submitted her 
Preisschrift as her dissertation with Pfander serving as her promotor. In the years 
following the completion of her doctorate, Conrad-Martius settled in Bad 
Bergzabern where they formed the Bergzabern Circle of phenomenology, which 
included Jean Hering, Alexander Koyré, Hans Lipps, Edith Stein and Alfred von 
Sybel. In 1916 and 1921 respectively, Conrad-Martius published her “Zur 
Ontologie und Erscheinungslehre der realen AuSenwelt” and “Realontologie” in the 
Jahrbuch, and throughout the ‘20 and ‘30s she devoted her research efforts to 
developing a universal ontology. In April of 1949, Martius began teaching natural 
philosophy in Munich, and in 1955 became honorary professor at 
Ludwig-Maximilian University of Munich. 

Hagengruber had become familiar with the writings of Conrad-Martius when she 
studied with Heribert Maria Nobis, himself a former student of Conrad-Martius, at 
the Deutsches Museum in Munich. After the Center for the History of Women 
Philosophers and Scientists was established, Hagengruber reached out to Nobis’ 
family to ask that he write down his memories of Conrad-Martius to be included in 
the present volume like those of Lopez McAlister. Sadly, Nobis had passed away 
only a few days earlier on 6 February 2017. 

As we have already hinted above, Edith Stein’s life was connected to both 
Walther and Conrad-Martius. In 1911, Stein enrolled at the University of Breslau, 
attending lectures by the psychologist William Stern (the father of Giinther Anders) 
and the Neo-Kantian philosopher Richard Hénigswald. In 1913, she transferred to 
the University of Gottingen to study under Husserl on the recommendation of her 
cousin Richard Courant, but also in part because Stein had read about one of his 
female students, Conrad-Martius, winning the essay prize in Géttingen.'° While they 





'© Stein, Edith. Life in a Jewish Family (ICS, Washington 1985), 218. 
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never met in Géttingen, Stein became personally acquainted with Conrad-Martius in 
Bad Bergzabern, attending the gatherings of the Bergzabern Circle. 

It was at the Conrad-Martius’ farm that Stein began reading the works of Teresa 
of Avila, which played a pivotal role in her conversion from Judaism to 
Catholicism. When Stein was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church in 1922, 
Conrad-Martius as her godmother. 

In the spring of 1916, Husserl joined the faculty at the University of Freiburg, and 
Stein followed. She defended her dissertation, Das Einfiihlungsproblem in seiner 
historischen Entwicklung und in phdnomenologischer Betrachtung, that summer. 
Parts II-IV of the dissertation were published under the title Zum Problem der 
Einfiihlung in 1917. After completing her dissertation, Husserl hired Stein as 
his private research assistant—a position she held from October 1916 until 
February 1918. In SS 1917, Stein began teaching the seminar for beginners in 
phenomenology—her “philosophical kindergarten,” which included Gerda Walther. 
After leaving her position as Husserl’s assistant, Stein began preparing her habili- 
tation, even though women were not awarded such degrees at that time. Her 
Habilitationsschrift of 1919, Beitrdge zur philosophischen Begriindung der 
Psychologie und der Geisteswissenschaften, was rejected by the University of 
Gottingen. It was published in the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phanomenologische 
Forschung in 1922. Building on the results of her dissertation, the First Treatise of the 
text, Psychische Kausalitdt, discusses the relation between the psyche and the natural 
and social worlds. The Second Treatise, Individuum und Gemeinschaft, analyses the 
relationship between the mind or spirit [Geist] and the life of the individual and the 
community. Here she develops a concept of communal experience, and argues that 
personal experience is inextricably immersed in, yet distinct from, communal 
experience. These investigations served as a basis for her Eine Untersuchung tiber 
den Staat (1925). Stein interprets phenomenology as laying the groundwork for a 
formal, regional ontology. Her overall project is about sense-making, and how we 
create meaning, following Husserl’s eidetic phenomenology. 

At first glance, one gets the impression that, unlike Walther and Conrad-Martius, 
Stein’s name was never forgotten within the phenomenological community. 
A victim of the Nazi Regime and murdered at Auschwitz, Stein was well known 
during her life, and is regarded today as a brilliant phenomenologist and philoso- 
pher of social ontology. However, contemporary interest in her writings is only 
relatively recent—following her death, they had all but vanished from the view of 
academic philosophers. Even after the publication of her collected works, it took 
decades to establish her legitimacy as a philosopher rather than a Christian mystic. 
And while the name of Stein has now solidified its place in the phenomenological 
movement, phenomenology has not yet fully recovered from the setbacks it suffered 
due to the First and Second World Wars. It is high time that the contributions of the 
women phenomenologists especially are brought back to the forefront, rather than 
kept in the margins, and properly reintegrated into the rich tradition of women 
philosophers. 

Taking into account the rich philosophical output of these three women, a 
number of compelling questions arise. For one, how did it come to be that the 
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phenomenological movement included so many gifted women? This was not the 
case with logical empiricism and Neo-Kantianism.'' At the same time, it would be 
misleading to say that Husserl and the other founding members of the phe- 
nomenological movement had a particularly feminist agenda. It is, nonetheless, a 
remarkable fact that this movement had female members at all, and that Stein, 
Walther, and Conrad-Martius were such prolific and brilliant ones. One may 
speculate that it might not have been accidental after all. Indeed, one of the defining 
ideas of the movement, the famous call “to the things themselves,” means more 
than just a call to pay attention to the phenomena in their richness. It also implies 
the call to reject intellectual authorities and frameworks, including those of society, 
which would close-off doors to those traditionally left out, such as women. 
Another question is how the philosophy of these women is part in the phe- 
nomenological tradition. The history of the phenomenological movement is not one 
of dogmatic followers of a method and set of philosophical positions or problems 
but one of disagreement, divergence, and heresy.'* Husserl’s students struggled 
with the systematic structure of his phenomenology, and few were interested in the 
fundamental epistemological questions that he concerned himself with. He never 
occupied the field of social living in his published writings, and seemed to have 
little interest in political matters. He offered lectures on intersubjectivity, i.e., the 
social nature of consciousness in our interaction with others, which he placed under 
the general term “empathy.” In his private research manuscripts, Husserl dealt with 
broader notions of the phenomenon of sociality, e.g., in considering the intentional 
nature of communities and social structures, “we-acts” and other topics. Most 
of these analyses lay in his private research manuscripts, the bulk of which did not 
see the light of day until 1973.'° As is known, however, his private assistant Stein 
did read and prepare for publication what was only after the war published as Ideas 
II, where Husserl discusses the constitution of socialities. Husserl has certain 
essential limitations in his treatment of intersubjectivity and social reality. Broadly 
construed, he never went beyond the most general descriptions of these phenomena. 
Members of the phenomenological movement such as Stein (who was close to 





"Regarding Neo-Kantianism, it is well known that, “There are no women in the entire movement. 
Indeed, one feature that made newer philosophical movements attractive, especially phenomenol- 
ogy, was that they actively welcomed women into their circles. Indeed, women abounded in 
phenomenological circles...” (Sebastian Luft, The Neo-Kantian Reader (Routledge, New York 
2015), xxvii) Of course, depending on how we define Neo-Kantianism and what qualifies as being 
a part of the movement, there may be some exceptions to this, such as Gertrud Kuznitzky, Afra 
Geiger, or Margarete Susman. Similarly, with respect to the Vienna Circle we might think of Rose 
Rand, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, or even Susan Stebbing. But in neither case, women did not play the 
central roles that they did in the phenomenological movement. 

'2 Paul Ricoeur, Husserl. An Analysis of his Phenomenology (Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston 1967), 4. 

'3Here we have in mind the three volumes Zur Phdnomenologie der Intersubjektivitdt edited by 
Iso Kern, Husserliana XMWI—XV (Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 1973). 
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Husserl but who did not follow his analyses in all respects), Walther, and 
Conrad-Martius, entered the scene with a peculiar interest in social ontology as 
treated from a phenomenological standpoint. 

The organization of this volume is as follows. In the first section, we have 
grouped together essays on the social ontology of Stein and Walther. The first two 
papers, by Calcagno and Miuhl, offer a comparison between the two. The next four 
articles, by Tullius, Galvani, Jani and Togni, take a closer look at Edith Stein, while 
the next four texts in this section, by Szanto, Schmid & Wu, Piazza, and Luft, focus 
more specifically on aspects of Gerda Walther’s work. 

The second section with articles by Miron and Massa, focus on the ontology of 
Hedwig Conrad-Martius. This separate section is justified through the specific 
nature of her ontology, which is less concerned with social-ontological questions. 

The third section consists of texts by Thonhauser, Robaszkiewicz, Schaupp and 
Heindmaa on issues of politics, body politics and sociality as treated in the work of 
Hannah Arendt, Edith Stein and Simone de Beauvoir. 

The organizers are grateful for both the conference that lead to this volume and 
to publish this collection itself, and above all for the community that was willing to 
dedicate its research to these philosophers. Forthcoming titles in the newly founded 
series Women in the History of Philosophy and Sciences by Springer are a testament 
to that fact that this kind of research is only in its nascent stages. In 2016, the 
Minister of Culture and Education of North Rhine Westphalia financed the Center 
for the History of Women Philosophers and Scientists at the University of 
Paderborn. The Center HWPS is happy to have the internationally recognized 
scholar of the phenomenological movement, Rodney Parker, as a researcher 
focusing on the women of early phenomenology. 

This work will ensure that the contributions of figures like Stein, 
Conrad-Martius, and Walther will find their proper place in the philosophical 
canon, and that their work will become necessary reading for current and future 
researchers. 

The conference was funded by the German Academic Exchange Service 
(DAAD) as part of Sebastian Luft’s visiting professorship at the Department of 
Philosophy, University of Paderborn. We would also like to thank the collaborators 
employed at Ruth Hagengruber’s chair who helped in organizing and executing the 
conference: Maria Robaszkiewicz, Julia Miihl, Julia Lerius, Benjamin Bargel, 
Kerstin Beele, Max Erdmann, Pegah Khalesi, Vanessa Klopries, Desirée Olescher, 
Sven Terzenbach, Lara Warlich. 
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Finally, the editors would also like to thank Mary Ellen Waithe and Gianni 
Paganini, who agreed to have this volume as the first in the series Women in the 
History of Philosophy and Sciences, as well as Lucy Fleet, Senior Editor of 
Philosophy, Philosophy of Science, History of Science & Technology at Springer 
Dordrecht, who made this series possible. 
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of Empathy in Experiencing Community ox" 


updates 


Antonio Calcagno 


Empathy 


Gerda Walther has no developed account of empathy; rather, she draws from the 
writings of early phenomenologists and psychologists on empathy. Generally, for 
Walther, empathy is an act of mind that permits the understanding of another’s 
consciousness and experience. Edith Stein, in many respects, lays the ground for a 
phenomenological account of empathy. Stein’s treatment of intersubjectivity and the 
nature of intersubjective acts such as empathy draws greatly from Husserl. There 
exist three primary sources for Stein’s analysis of empathy, all of which were written 
while Stein was still in direct contact with Husserl either as his student, assistant 
or as a private researcher attempting to habilitate. The primary and better known 
source is Stein’s doctoral dissertation published originally in 1917, titled On the 
Problem of Empathy. The text, which is the only extant portion of her doctoral dis- 
sertation, sets the stage for Stein’s later work on the subject. Husserl was pleased 
by Stein’s selection of the topic, but he wanted her to give more of a historical 
overview, with special reference to Lipps’ work. Hence, the text is replete with dis- 
cussions of notable philosophers like Scheler, Dilthey, and Lipps. The second major 
work that addresses empathy is to be found in Stein’s Philosophy of Psychology 
and the Humanities (Beitrdge zur philosophischen Begriindung der Psychologie und 
der Geisteswissenschaften). This work was published in Volume V of Husserl’s 
Jahrbuch and consists of two principal texts: Psychic Causality (Psychische Kausal- 
itdt) and Individual and Community (Individuum und Gemeinschaft). This text comes 
from Stein’s period during and after her assistantship with Husserl. The text is largely, 
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but not exclusively, based on her work on Husserl’s deen IT. The last source is Stein’s 
research manuscript titled, Einfiihrung in die Philosophie.” Here, Stein carries out a 
further discussion of empathy, and though many points made in her earlier disserta- 
tion reappear, one does notice more attention on movement as a significant access 
way to the mind of the other, especially the movement of the lived body. 

What, then, is an empathic act? Stein believes, as does Husserl, that empathy 
allows one to become inwardly aware and understand the consciousness of the foreign 
I. Stein believes that empathy, understood as an act, is an experiential act sui generis 
that is “primordial as present experience though non-primordial in content” (E 10). 
Empathy is not like any other act of consciousness. It is peculiar unto itself. One does 
not experience the consciousness of the alter ego as one would the lamp resting on 
the desk next to the computer. In order to explain what she means by the distinction 
primordial (Originaritdt) and non-primordial (Nicht-Originaritdt), Stein gives the 
example of a man who is saddened by the death of his brother. Stein perceives the 
man’s long face, his countenance, and the pain. But the object of her perceptions, 
namely the sadness and the pain, is not objects of outer experience; that is, they are not 
things in the world like a cat or an inkwell, and they are not given to me immediately, 
like I am to myself. I only recognize them in the other only by perceiving the other. 
They do not belong to the proper sphere of my ownness. I do not experience the 
other’s sadness as if it were my own actual sadness, identical with my own sadness. 
It is only when “I try to bring another’s mood to clear givenness to myself, the 
content, having pulled me into it...[that] I am no longer turned to the content but to 
the object of it, am at the subject of the content in the original subject’s place” (E 
10). In an empathic act, I feel myself in the alter ego’s place. I know the experience 
of the other as my own because I have entered into or find myself “living” the other’s 
experience of pain. There is a kind of exchange that takes place; in a sense, the 
other’s experience is transferred on to me. What is primordial is the co-givenness 
of the other as other, yet my experience of the other’s pain is always experienced 
non-primordially. “The other subject is primordial although I do not experience it as 
primordial. In my non-primordial experience I feel, as it were, led by a primordial 
one not experienced by me but still there, manifesting itself in my non-primordial 
experience” (E 11). Hence, empathy is described as led and not absolutely projected. 
Ultimately, empathy is basic for the understanding of intersubjective experience 
(E 64). 

Stein has managed to articulate what Husserl earlier called primary presence and 
appresence. The ego and alter ego are originally co-present, but the experience of 
the alter ego is not like the primary experience of myself presencing immediately 
to myself even though I enter into the experience of the other and live the other’s 
experience to some extent as my own, that is, in my own consciousness. Here, Stein 
does not use analogical transference to describe and account for how precisely one 
takes the other “subject’s place.” The language that Stein uses is much more vivid in 
that one “lives in the experience” of the other and one “takes the place of the other.” 
Later in her doctoral dissertation, Stein will indeed make reference to analogy. The 
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descriptions used by Stein may be different in various places in the dissertation, but 
the essence of her assertions is the same. That is, they strive to account for the way 
in which the ego comes to experience the other, always making sure never to reduce 
the ego and the other to a relation of identity. 

Speaking in terms of relief, Stein elicits an image of a co-presencing, which 
ultimately needs to be made more distinct. The distinctness can come to show itself 
more clearly, in part, through empathy. The I is never deduced from the other. Rather, 
it comes to be seen in relation to the other just as the I sees the other’s world as a 
modification of the I’s world (E 62). Ultimately, Stein’s description of empathy 
follows Husserl’s account in three significant regards. First, Stein affirms that the I 
and the other are given simultaneously in original experience. Second, in empathy, the 
other “lives in me” originally as an other I, but the content of the other’s experiences 
are not primarily given like the other is to the ego’s consciousness. Third, the I 
and the other form one another in empathy. Einfiihlung is not a unilateral act. One 
can understand the content of the perception of another’s consciousness, but not as 
identical with one’s own consciousness of perception. There is no Finsftihlung. One 
feels like one is taking the other subject’s place in order to experience what the other 
is experiencing; however, the other’s experience precisely remains other and the ego 
still remains ego, even though there is a mutual understanding—a coincidence and 
non-coincidence. 

Empathic acts can take on many forms. The most basic form of empathy is 
achieved in sensation, emotion, and bodily expression. The sensations of pain or 
cold are just as absolutely given as the experience of willing, judging, and perceiv- 
ing. Sensations, however, are peculiar in that they do not radiate from the pure ego 
like in the case of acts of judgment, willing, and perception in so far as sensations 
do not take on the form of a cogito in which the I turns toward an object. Sensation 
is localized in a certain space somewhere at a distance from the I. One can never 
find the ego in this space though reflection; nevertheless, this space is not an empty 
space. “All these entities from which my sensations rise are amalgamated into a unity, 
the unity of my living body, and they are themselves places in the living body” (E 
42). Stein clarifies her meaning when she claims that in sensation there is a distance 
between the ego and the space in which the sensation is localized in consciousness. 
This distance is mediated by the ego as zero point of orientation. In the cogito, the 
ego of the cogito is immediately grasped in the pure ego, whereas in the sensation of 
coldness the feeling of coldness is not rooted in the ego as zero point of orientation; 
it is rooted somewhere else like my foot, my leg (E 43). In addition to experiences 
of sensation giving one a sense of the lived body, Stein believes that sensations are 
not isolated events or moments. They also open up fields of sensation (E 44). Fields 
of sensation refer to more general experiences of the specifically sensed experience. 
For example, I may experience the hardness of the table against my body when I hit 
it. The sensation of hardness is localized in my body; however, in addition to this 
specific feeling of hardness being localized in my body, I also form a general concept 
of “hardness” by which I can judge other experiences (E 44-45). Hence, we know 
the specifically localized as well as the more general experience of hardness. Like 
Husserl, Stein affirms the connection between ego and body, but Stein also wishes 
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to affirm a distance between them as well. In sensation, not only do I feel pain, but 
my foot also feels pain. There is doubleness in sensation affecting both the I and the 
localized point of sensitivity. 

The experience of the other’s bodily sensation is achieved through analogy, but 
not an inference by analogy, as is the case with thinkers like Mill and others. The 
analogy is not inferred: Its content really comes to presence and is graspable in 
lived experience. I understand in my experience of my own ego and its various lived 
experiences a certain sensation. I also know analogously the feeling of the other 
because of my own experience. I understand the other’s experience with reference 
to my own similar experience. But my experience is not identical to the experience 
of the other and vice versa (E 59). 

Feelings and emotions are phenomena that also enable the ego to enter into the 
life of consciousness of the alter ego. Not all emotions and feelings are the same, 
nor are they experienced to the same depths. For example, there are general feelings 
and moods that are not acts but only color acts, for they do not exist fully in the lived 
body but on the “topmost or outermost level of my I’ (E 100). There are also feelings 
and emotions that have other people as their object. Such feelings include love, hate, 
and vengeance (E 101). One can feel these emotions and feelings to greater or lesser 
degrees, with greater or lesser depth. 

Emotions and feelings are not pure psychic experiences, for they also manifest 
themselves in and through the body. Anger can result in a more rapid heartbeat, 
flushed face, and trembling. I can know the emotional state of another person by 
observing the other’s bodily comportment. Again, I know the other’s emotional state 
not immediately as I would know my own. There is trading places that happens 
permitting me to identify the other’s emotional state as such. Stein and Husserl both 
maintain that there is never a feeling of oneness that occurs (E 16-18). Both the ego 
and the other retain their distinctiveness (seen in relief with each other), yet they still 
are capable of experiencing an aspect of each other. 

Stein, like Husserl, sees the theme of bodily expression as relevant to the discus- 
sion of empathy. The understanding of bodily expression is based on understanding 
the foreign body as “already interpreted” as a living body of an “I” (E 82). The 
experience of a body as an I is a primary experience given to us immediately. In 
order to understand the other’s bodily expression, I simply “project” my experience 
into it, thereby recognizing it as similar as my own. “I project myself into the for- 
eign living body, carry out the experience already co-given to me as empty with its 
countenance, and experience the experience ending in this expression” (E 82). Here, 
empathy is described as projection, but recall that one is led first by the immediate 
presence of the other, led in such a way that one projects oneself into the other’s 
place. Projection is never absolute. The discussion of projection must be clarified. 
Before, Stein can project herself back into the experience of the other, and she has to 
have already recognized or understood the other’s experience within her own sphere 
of immanence, namely the sphere of the ego. The mere projection into the other 
(without reference to the ego as zero point of orientation) is not how acts of empathy 
are generally constituted. Husserl speaks more of analogical transfer than projection, 
but the sense in which Stein uses projection is in line with other descriptions of the 
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analogization that takes place between the ego and the alter ego. I understand the 
meaning of certain bodily expressions and what they may reveal about the other 
first through my own experience, which serves as the basis for understanding the 
experience of the other as expressed in body language. Hence, the experience of the 
other’s joy as expressed in the other’s smile is understood only as an expression of 
joy in so far as I am able to recognize such an experience within my own sphere of 
experience. There is a seizing of one through the other, an “ineinandergreifen” (EP 
219). I, then, perceive the expression of joy through the smile, as given only after 
I see the similarity between my experience of a joyous smile and the experience of 
the other. 

To conclude this brief discussion on empathy, we must examine phenomena of 
life such as aging, illness, growth, and development. Stein admits that her discussion 
of these phenomena derives from Scheler (E 68-69). In observing another person, I 
can detect certain qualities that reveal something about his or her condition of life. If 
I see a man who walks slowly and is bent over with greying hair, I recognize him as 
suffering the consequences of aging. I recognize the aging as a “modification” of my 
own youthful life (E 98). The empathy that ensues is a result of my understanding of 
myself and the understanding of what is given in perception about the other person. 
Life phenomena need not always be experienced in identical fashion by the other in 
order for them to be empathized or mutually understood. Stein gives the example 
of the doctor. A doctor may see someone and know they are sick. Red spots and 
problems in breathing may be a sign of tuberculosis. The doctor himself has never 
had tuberculosis, but knows through other analogous cases the signs and symptoms 
indicate the presence of tuberculosis and can even empathize the discomfort and 
suffering caused by the illness. In fact, the empathized discomfort might help bring 
to clarity the diagnosis. 

Empathy implies a coincidence or mutual understanding of a given experience, 
object, or state of affairs, but it does not necessarily imply an absolute identity of the 
contents of understanding between ego and alter ego. 

Let us now turn to a discussion of values and their relation to acts of empathy. The 
experience of the other’s personal values is consciously experienced in two senses. 
First, I can empathize with one’s values in so far as I share similar values with an 
other. I bring to full givenness the other’s experience in my own egological sphere, 
and in so doing, there is a fulfillment in a mutual understanding of value. Moreover, 
even if one cannot live what the other experiences in terms of value, one can live 
by empathically representing what the other has lived. This is not an immediate 
experience. For example, I may not know what it means to be brave or courageous, 
for I have never had these experiences for myself. That is, they have never been 
given properly to myself. Nevertheless, I can understand someone else’s experience 
as “brave.” I then re-present or project the other’s experience into my own experience. 
In this sense, the other becomes a model of a value, namely courage (E 115). The 
other becomes a catalyst for my understanding of what it means to hold a certain 
value without first ever having experienced it directly in my own egological sphere 
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of experience. Hence, as in Husserl, my subjectivity is not completely determined by 
myself but is also formed by the other through the reciprocal understanding implied 
in empathy. 

With the second kind of value experience, I may understand the other’s values 
and the motivations behind adopting certain values, but I do not necessarily share 
the other’s values as my own. In this case, one understands the other’s values even 
though there is a non-fulfillment of sorts on my part. Stein gives the example of the 
religious man. Even though she may not share the man’s religious sentiments, she 
can understand his values (E 115). When values conflict, as in the case of religious 
and non-religious values, I understand that the other has been motivated to adopt 
certain values. It is this experience of motivation that allows me to understand the 
other’s adoption of certain values. Though the content of the motivation, namely reli- 
gious values, may be variable, I still understand the idea of motivation as facilitating 
the adoption of certain values. I understand motivation first in my own egological 
experience and then transfer it onto the other, an analogical transference of the ego 
onto the alter ego. 

The final distinguishing feature of Stein’s description of empathic acts is her 
discussion of the significance of empathy for the constitution of our own person. 
Empathy is vital in that it helps us evaluate ourselves as a personal unity of body, 
psyche, and spirit. “By empathy with differently composed personal structures we 
become clear on what we are not, what we are more or less than others. Thus, together 
with self-knowledge, we also have an important aid to self-evaluation” (E 116). In 
understanding the foreign consciousness, and because such understanding mostly 
refers back to the egological sphere of immanence, we see how we are unlike the 
other or how we are similar. We can see difference as well as similitude. For example, 
in empathic acts concerning value, the very experience of value is very basic to our 
own value. When new values are acquired through empathy, one’s own unfamiliar 
values become visible. If I experience industriousness in another person, I may see 
how lazy I have been in comparison with the other even though I understand what 
industriousness as a value means in my own, immediate egological sphere of concrete 
immanence. I may have known what it was to be industrious, but my evaluation of 
that particular value changes when I see a new, greater degree of industriousness 
before me in the other. One sees how one lacked understanding or familiarity in the 
past now that a new value is acquired (E 116). Empathy, then, does not only concern 
understanding or inner awareness properly, but may also affect the shape of our lives 
by the values we accept or reject through empathy. 

This discussion of evaluation is interesting, for one can evaluate one’s personal 
value as a whole against the experience of another. In my experience of the alter 
ego, I may be struck by the other’s brilliance, intelligence, modesty, and generosity. 
I understand what these are, but I see that I lack such qualities to the degree the other 
embodies them. Hence, I feel inferior. One, of course, may reverse the example, 
thereby accounting for a feeling of superiority. “We learn to see that we experience 
ourselves as having more or less value in comparison with others” (E 116). Again, 
empathy vis-d-vis values affects the way we value our own persons. 
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The innovation that Stein introduces here is the explanation of empathy as account- 
ing for the capacity for us to understand the evaluation of our own personal value 
and the personal value of an other by the very fact that empathy makes the I stand in 
relief to the other. In other words, the very act of empathy itself makes visible such 
differences and facilitates an understanding of the values that we attach to both the 
similarities and differences that are essential in the individual but communal lives 
of both the ego and the alter ego. Empathy not only allows us to understand others 
and ourselves but is also the act facilitating evaluations of the ego and the alter ego. 
If the ego and the alter ego stand in relief to one another, then one can suppose that 
there will be many evaluations of varying values. In addition to merely seeing the 
differences and similarities (relief) achieved by the evaluative essence of empathy, 
empathy may also be the way to understand the motivations behind such evaluations. 
Motivation, volition, and psychic causality are phenomena that can be understood 
through the optic of empathy. 


Gerda Walther and Edith Stein on the Lived Experience 
of Community 


Gerda Walther was Edith Stein’s student in Freiburg. She had come to study with 
Husserl from Munich and was already familiar with the Munich school of phe- 
nomenology, which had a deep connection with psychology. Community, as ana- 
lyzed by Walther and Stein, is a rich phenomenon, and it has many constituent parts, 
including psychic, spiritual, and real material cultural and historical components. I 
cannot discuss the full accounts of community of both philosophers within the lim- 
its of this paper here, but I do wish to focus on a particular aspect, namely that of 
the experience of community as a mental phenomenon: How is community lived or 
experienced from within consciousness? How do we make sense of it? For Stein, 
community is experienced essentially as a higher coherence of sense or Sinn in 
which members of a community experience a superindividual reality in which indi- 
viduals find themselves collectively living one in the experience of the other: One 
experiences a collective living together, wherein each member lives and grasps the 
experience of the other, what Stein calls an ineinandergreifen or a solidarity. Stein 
gives the example of the death of a beloved troop leader in order to describe what she 
intends by community. A beloved troop leader falls in battle. The members of the 
troop individually feel sad about the loss of their beloved troop leader, but they also 
can feel the collective experience of the sadness of the troop as a whole. Individuals 
experience the sadness of the whole troop or collectivity. This collective experience 
is what Stein calls a Gemeinschaftserlebnis or a lived experience of the community. 
A “we” experiences “our” grief (PPH 134). What is shared is the core sense of an 
experience, in this case, grief or loss. She remarks 


Thus everyone has grief that’s individually his or hers; even though it’s legitimate to say, on 
the other hand, that they all feel “the same grief.” This “selfsameness” has significance that 
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merits exposition. The grief is quite a private content that I feel, but it is not only that. It has 
a sense, and by virtue of that sense it claims to count for something lying beyond the private 
experiencing, something subsisting objectively, through which it is rationally substantiated. 
In our case, the objective item to which the grief applies according to its sense is the loss 
of the leader. Thus the correlate of the experience is the same for everyone who participate 
in it. And correspondingly, the sense-content of each of the individual experiences applying 
to the correlate is idealiter the same, notwithstanding the private veneer that encloses it any 
given core sense form the particular strength from the particular sheath it takes on in the 
experiencing of this is that same ego. (PPH 136) 


Stein maintains that individual consciousness can experience collective content and 
lived experience, but individuality is never lost. There is no Gesamtperson, as there 
in Scheler’s view of community. Stein further qualifies what she means: 


The individual lives, feels and acts as a member of the community, and insofar as he does that, 
the community lives, feels and acts in him and through him. But when he becomes conscious 
of his experiencing or reflects upon it, then the community does not become conscious of what 
it experiences, but rather he becomes conscious of that which the community experiences in 
him. (PPH 139-140) 


No originary communal flow of experiences exists outside of individuals; rather, 
individuals’ experiences of community combine to form a unity of lived experience 
we understand as community: 


But with communal experience, we’ve got to distinguish strictly: here, there’s no current 
of consciousness as an originally constitutive flow. Yet the experiences of the community 
combine into a unity, just like those of the individual, so that we can justifiably talk about 
one experiential current of the community. (PPH 140) 


Communities, then, are experienced as a coalescence and building up of a unified 
sense of what it to experience something collectively as individuals. She says that 
the relation of the communal experience in relation to the individual experience is 
one of the constitutions, that is sense-making and sense-bestowal, as opposed to 
summation (PPH 144). Stein claims that community is constituted as a special form 
of lived experience that has a particular or higher sense, what she calls solidarity in 
which one lives in the experience of another and grasps what it is to live collectively 
in the experience of the other. The sense or meaning of solidarity is built up of 
individual’s’ experience of the collective and deep living together of a shared reality. 


Now experiential constitution doesn’t stop short with the individual experiences. Rather, the 
communal experiences coalesce out of the individual experiential unities and on account of 
them. Even so, it’s apparent that not all individual experiences contribute to the composition 
of the super-individual experiences, and furthermore, that not everything that transpires in 
the life of a community needs to fall in line with the coherence of the progress of its life [...] 
To the coalescence of the individual experiential current, there corresponds the coalescence 
of the super-individual experiential current; and to the salience of the “meaningful” inwardly 
cohering solitary life, there corresponds the sense-coherence of a communal life. Moreover, 
these higher sense-unities are discoverable realities, not products of historical method. (PPH 
143) 


It is clear, then, that Stein’s Gemeinschaftserlebnis is that of a building up of collective 
sense. 
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Both Stein and Walther argue that not everyone in a community must experi- 
ence the unity of the sense of collectivity (OSG 85-86). It is sufficient that at least 
one member of the community experiences the unity of sense that marks the lived 
experience of community. 


Stein remarks, 


Not every sense need be available to a plurality of subjects [...] If none of the members feels 
the appropriate grief, then you’ve got to say that the loss isn’t correctly appreciated by the 
unit. If even one member has realized within himself the rationally acquired sense-content, 
then that no longer holds: there the one is feeling “‘in the name of the unit,” and in him the unit 
has satisfied the claim placed upon it. The experiences of the others aren’t eliminated by this. 
They all share in the assembling of the communal experience; but that which was intended 
in all of them came to fulfillment in the experience of this one alone. (PPH 136-137) 


Gerda Walther’s view of community shares many similarities with Stein, but it is 
also markedly different. Both philosophers agree that community manifests itself in 
different forms, intensities, sizes, and with different components. Also, both agree 
that community is marked by a unique state of mind. On the one hand, Walther argues 
that there is a real distinction between the individual members of a community who 
grasp the same ideal sense of things, including community. In this respect, Walther 
seems to present what Stein describes. But, on the other hand, Walther claims that 
community is marked by a profound unity, a becoming one, even a melting into a 
oneness, a fusion (Verschmelzung) of individuals. In the grasping of the unity of the 
sense of the collective we, Stein says there is a solidarity, but individuals remain 
individuals while grasping the we of the experience of collectivity. Walther goes 
further and claims not only is there grasping of the sense of the collectivity, but there 
is also a fusion or a becoming one of the members. 

Communities, like all social objectivities, manifest two aspects about themselves: 
First, they have an “outer” constitution; that is, they are organized and stand in specific 
relation to outer realities; second, they have an inner constitution; that is, the mem- 
bers of a community or social objectivity are conscious of a certain state of mind (i.e., 
the meaning of the lived experience of the state of mind) when they experience them- 
selves living in a community or social community, including society or Gesellschaft 
(OSG 17). Community, understood as a particular form or type of sociality or social 
objectivity, is not to be understood as a society, in particular, as Max Weber under- 
stood society. Walther criticizes Weber’s understanding of society because though it 
shares similar characteristics to the phenomenological understanding of community, 
it lacks a robust inner account of the lived experience of community as a particular, 
shared, and meaningful experience of unity or Vereinigung (OSG 32-34). Weber, 
according to Walther, sees society as a particular ordered form of individuals that 
are motivated by an external goal or end, for example, a particular form of work. 

According to Walther, the essence (Wesenskonstituens) or sense of community is 
oneness (Einigung) (OSG 34—36). In terms of the inner aspect of the lived experience 
of community, Walther is aware there exist both passive/unconscious aspects and 
more explicitly conscious ones (OSG 37). The oneness of community is described 
as touching upon various dimensions of the mental life of human beings: affectivity 
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(psyche), the unconscious, passive structures (habit), and consciousness (intention- 
ality and sense). No one dimension is privileged, and they all come with varying 
intensities of presence or manifestation. 

Deeply influenced by the psychological work of Alexander Pfander, Walther 
describes two psychic phenomena that correspond to the inner oneness of com- 
munities, namely feeling/affect and habit. One can experience a feeling of oneness, 
of belonging to one community. The feeling of oneness can produce certain affects: 
joy, happiness, sadness, distrust, etc. She describes it as “[a] warm, affirming emo- 
tional wave of greater or lesser force suddenly flooding, more or less abruptly and 
violently or quietly and mildly, the whole subject or only a very ‘thin’ part of the 
subject” (OSG 34). The subject experiencing the feeling of oneness is an I that feels 
itself bound to the object oneness (Einigungsobjekt) in a forceful, warm, and inten- 
sive stream of feelings (OSG 35). Walther notes that the feeling of oneness usually 
emerges from the background and not directly form the I itself, suggesting that I is 
overwhelmed or overcome by a feeling of oneness (OSG 35). The I does produce 
the feeling, but undergoes it. Walther says that the I “has nothing to do with” (OSG 
36) with the feeling itself. There is a passivity of being overwhelmed by the feeling 
of the lived experience of community. 

Walther notes that though one can experience the feeling of being taken up in the 
feeling of oneness, she cautions us not to think that this feeling arises out of nowhere 
and come about all of a sudden stricto sensu. In fact, in all probability, the feeling of 
oneness had been growing over time: She describes a Zusammenwachsen (OSG 36) 
or a growth of the feeling of oneness over time that is both unconscious or minimally 
or less conscious (unterbewusst) (OSG 36-37).° 

Habitual forms of oneness are distinguished from unconscious or less conscious 
forms of oneness by virtue of memory (OSG 37). According to Walther, in the case 
of the latter, one cannot presentify the role of the acting I and its role in experiencing 
oneness, whereas in the case of the former the acting can be presentifed as remem- 
bering a habitual action in which it was present and in which it experienced a habitual 
feeling of oneness. But does this mean that experiences of oneness to which we are 
habituated are simply remembered lived experiences or memories? Walther distin- 
guishes habits from remembered feelings of oneness by arguing that in memory one 
can observe that I of the remembering person and the I of the remembered feeling of 
oneness are not always identically the same: They are separated by time and space. 
In habit, one always returns to the same, identical I.+ Habits of feeling of oneness 





3 Walther remarks, “Zur Einigung im weitesten Sinne kénnen wir aber doch jedenfalls dies unbe- 
wufte, unterbewuBte Zusammenwachsen rechnen, es ist dann gleichsam eine Keimzelle, wenn auch 
nicht der notwendige Ausgangspunkt, aller anderen Einigung und Gemeinschaft. Bei ihm spielt das 
Ich, wie wir sahen, iiberhaupt keine Rolle, sei es aktiv oder passiv. Von einer Einigung im engeren 
Sinne kann man aber wohl erst sprechen, wo es sich um ein aktuelles Ich-Erlebnis handelt, das dann 
allerdings in ein habituelles Erlebnis tibergehen kann” (OSG 38). 

4 Walther notes: “So unterscheidet die habituell gewordene aktuelle Einigung sich von der erinnerten 
Einigung durch die Stellung zum Erlebnisquellpunkt - hier im Gefiihlszentrum - wahrend es mit ihr 
die gleiche Stellung zum Ich-Punkt hat - der ja sowohl im erinnerten, als auch im habituellen Erlebnis 
friiher lebendig gelebt hat, aber mit dem wesentlichen Unterschied, daB es beim habituellen Erlebnis 
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are important for community: They help keep communities together, but the habitual 
feeling of oneness need not be marked by the full presence of the I, as is the case 
with intentional, fully conscious, and meaningful forms of community.° 

Walther also describes habitual forms of Einigung as a particular category she 
calls “Menschen, die auch,’ that is, “Humans, who also...” (OSG 69-70). There is 
an inclusive form of community, which may not always be fully intentionally present 
or its sense fully achieved, but which nonetheless contains within itself a unity that 
lies in the background of a social unity. Walther gives the example of human beings, 
all of whom could be united in a common goal: a goal which they all can take part 
in.° This wider form of belonging Walther describes as intentional and as the proper 
or foundational form of habitual oneness of the lived experience of community. 

The primary characteristic of this habitual and intentional form of unity is not 
constituted by an I that lives an experience, but a we that lives an experience as an 
“I along with others.”’ 

Walther’s analysis of intentional communities presents the fullest or highest form 
of the lived experience of community. It is here that we move from a more psy- 
chological account of community to a phenomenological one. Walther observes that 
communal experiences need not be only between persons, as her fellow phenomenol- 
ogists believed; she broadened the sense of community in that she believed that there 
could be communities between people and objects as well, including structures of 
nature, landscapes, art objects, objects of science, religion, technology, God. (OSG 
49). In short, Walther extends the experience of oneness to include human persons 
and other non-human objects and domains. Intentional “we” communities are mul- 
tiple, and their members are ordered in three different ways. Members can stand in 
relation to one another in three ways: (1) One member can be superior or higher than 
another member (e.g., the leader of a community); (2) members can be equal to one 
another (e.g., they all equally work toward a common goal); (3) members can be 





wieder dasselbe identische Erlebnis durchleben kann, wihrend dies beim erloschenen, erinnerten 
Erlebnis wesensnotwendig ein-fiir-allemal ausgeschlossen ist. Andererseits unterscheidet sich die 
habituell gewordene aktuelle Einigung vom bloBen Zusammenwachsen durch die Stellung zum Ich, 
wiahrend es mit ihm die gleiche Stellung zum Erlebnisquellpunkt hat” (OSG 43). 


5See also Caminada (2014, 195-212). 


®Bei Menschen, die gerade auf Grund ihrer Wesensverschiedenheit, die sich doch ergiinzt (wie 
etwa manchmal bei Mann und Frau), sich einigen, liegt gewi8 nur ein derartiges ‘auch’ vor, ein 
‘auch’ allerdings, das vielleicht au8erdem noch auf die hohere Einheit beider hinweist, die potentiell 
in ihnen enthalten ist, die aber realisiert wird, wenn sie eine Gemeinschaft bilden” (OSG 69). 


7Walther observes, “Diese ‘Menschen, die auch’ sind stets irgendwie, wenn auch noch so unbes- 
timmt, im Hintergrund des Subjektes gegenwartig. Es ist ihrer nicht nur dunkel inne, sondern es 
ist auch geeint mit ihnen, in den Schichten, in denen es eben der Sinn der Gemeinschaft verlangt. 
Es ruht in ihnen und gehort zu ihnen, sei es auch noch so lose und in einem noch so begrenzten 
Teil seines Gesamtlebens - und sie ‘gehéren zu ihm’ - es bildet mit ihnen ein ‘Wir’. Sein Leben, 
soweit es eben Gemeinschaftsleben ist, ist nicht nur sein Leben, quillt nicht nur aus ihm selbst, als 
Einzelindividuum, hervor, sondern es entspringt gleichsam aus seiner Einheit mit den anderen in 
ihm. Das Erleben ist hier fiir das erlebende Subjekt charakterisiert, nicht nur also ‘ich erlebe so’, 
sondern als: ‘wir erleben so’, ‘ich und die andern’ - mit denen ich geeinigt bin - ‘In mir erleben so’ 
und wir sind eins in diesem unserem Erleben” (OSG 69-70). 
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subordinated to one another (e.g., one occupies a lower position than another, say, in 
a religious community) (OSG 52-53). 

The lived experience of belonging to the oneness of a community is constituted 
in the grasping of a certain (noetic) sense of a social objectivity. The oneness of a 
community is intentionally grasped when one understands that a person is one “with 
and in” others (OSG 99-100). Walther argues that feeling one with another is not 
the same as feeling the one of a community. There is a distinction insofar as the 
latter is a wider, more encompassing experience. The essence of community consists 
in the wider sense of oneness with a larger group of people or objects (OSG 63). 
Oneness is constituted in four primary layers. First, there must be a subject of unity 
(Einigungssubjekt) (OSG 64). The subject is necessary to experience and undergo the 
experience of communal oneness. Second, there is, at the personal level, an object 
of unity (Einigungsobjekt), an object that intentionally relates to and anchors the 
subject. The object fulfills the intention of the subject that is trying to make sense of 
what it is experiencing in the lived experience of community (OSG 64). Third, there 
must be a widening of the feeling of oneness that moves beyond the object and subject 
such that the oneness experienced must encompass others, thereby broadening the 
sense of the unity. Finally, the complete and full experience of the oneness of subject 
and object must come to “rest” and be “enrooted” or “anchored” in subjects (OSG 
64). The collective or communalized subjects Walther calls “originary” or “first” 
subjects to denote that a new form of communal or “we” subjectivity emerges that 
is distinct from the subjectivity of individual persons (OSG 65). 

Thus far, I have discussed the inner aspect of community, that is, how it manifests 
itself from within psyche and spirit. But Walther recognizes that community is not 
only sustainable from within; community needs external material and historical real- 
ity in order to exist. The external reality that makes possible a community Walther 
calls the “Life of the community” (OSG 66). How the community lives and acts 
“an und fiir sich”, and how it externalizes or makes itself manifest conditions the 
experience of oneness. There are two primary ways through which we can grasp the 
life of the community: knowledge and social acts. Knowledge is distinguished from 
the conscious awareness of the oneness that characterizes a community (OSG 95). 
Drawing upon Hegel and Weber, Walther argues that knowledge about a commu- 
nity consists of the particular superindividual traits that mark both the subjective and 
objective spiritual lives of a particular community. For example, the life of a political 
party or a people, their histories, desires, wills, etc., these all manifest a communal 
reality of a group.® 


8«Fs ist ein wesentlicher Gesichtspunkt in der ontologischen Klassifikation, wie in der historischen 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Gemeinschaft, Grad und Umfang dieses Willens festzustellen. Dieser 
Punkt ist von so durchgreifender Bedeutung, da wir bei ihm etwas naher verweilen miissen. Es ist 
[...] eine eigenartige, neue Gegenstandlichkeit, eine synthetische, kollektive Gegenstindlichkeit, 
die sich hier im BewuBtsein konstituiert [...] Die Verbundenheit der Menschen als solche und der 
Sinn dieser Verbundenheit ist es, der sich hier gleichsam von den Menschen, als ihren Traégern, 
ablést, als neue, eigenartige Gegenstindlichkeit sui generis, die ihrem eigenen Sinn, ihr eigenes 
Sein und ihre eigenen Gesetze hat, wenn sie auch andererseits unbestreitbar nur in den einzelnen 
Mitgliedern und ihrer Wechselwirkung bestehen und erfaBt werden kann - sowohl von innen wie 
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The second and important way that a community manifests itself in the world is 
through its social acts. Walther concentrates her analysis on two social acts, which 
can be understood as collective speech acts, following Reinach, or even performa- 
tives, understood in the sense of Austin and Searle: when a community acts “Jm 
Sinn” (for the purpose of, in accordance with the wishes of, in the interests of) or “Jim 
Namen” (in the name of) (OSG 103). These speech acts manifest a collective inten- 
tionality and that a community is speaking or expressing itself. The aforementioned 
acts require individual persons to speak them and pronounce them, but the private 
person speaking and performing these social acts becomes a communal speaker and 
articulates or promulgates a communal act. Walther gives the law and parliament as 
two examples of how social acts manifest themselves. She even discusses the debates 
in the Swedish parliament over whether the king should become a mere figurehead, 
ultimately making way for a republican constitution (OSG 105). 


Argument 


Unlike Stein, Walther emphasizes empathy as important for the constitution of the 
lived experience of community.? How does Walther describe empathy working to 
form the experience of community? Like Stein, for Walther, empathy remains both an 
individual and intersubjective experience, yet in empathy we can also see ourselves 
as belonging to one common humanity: We are all human, and we can experience 
the community of human beings. Walther gives the example of two subjects, A and B 
(OSG 85). A can phenomenologically intend an object and so too can B. Both A and 
B can intend the same object and understand what it is. In empathy, A can experience 
and understand what it is for B not only to understand the same object, but what it 
for A to experience understanding the object (the how and even perhaps the why that 
motivates B to grasp the object.) Subject B can also achieve the same understanding 
of A through empathy. The grasping of the lived experience of A by B and vice versa 
is described as a unity: “Die Einigung von A. mit dem einfiihlend erfaften Erlebnis 
von B (eventuell auch mit diesem selbst). Die Einigung von B. mit dem einfiihlend 
erfaBten Erlebnis von A. (eventuell auch mit diesem selbst)” (OSG 85). Stein tells 
us we can share and build up a unity of sense that typifies the lived experience of 
community. Walther, through empathy, tells us we can seize the experience of the 
other, an experience that is similar to two or more subjects. But there is more: There 


auch von auBen [...] Erst wo dieses Wissen um die Verbundenheit, die Gemeinschaft als solche, 
als in gewissem Sinne tibergeordnetes und alles durchdringendes Ganzes in einer Gemeinschaft bei 
ihren Mitgliedern auftaucht, k6nnen wir im engsten und vollsten Sinn von einer Gemeinschaft ‘fiir 
sich’ sprechen” (OSG 97-98). 

°Walther remarks, “Zu einem solchen aktuellen Wir-erlebens im engeren Sinne gehért vor allem, 
daB jedes der erlebenden Subjekte zugleich mit der Einigung mit dem Erleben (oder der ganzen 
PersGnlichkeit) des oder der anderen auch in einfiihlendem Erfassen der Erlebnisse dieser anderen 
gewahrt, dafi auch die anderen ihrerseits seines Erlebnisses inne sind und sich mit seinem—dem 
Erlebnis des erlebenden Subjektes (oder mit ihm selbst)—geeinigt haben” (OSG 85). 
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is also a unity or becoming one of the subjects. She observes that in empathy of the 
we there are two additional elements: “[1] Das Einfiihlungserlebnis A.s, in dem er 
die Einigung B.s mit seinem Erlebnis (oder mit ihm selbst) erfaBt. (Dieses Erlebnis 
ist also teilweise in iterierter Einfiihlung fundiert.) [2] Dasselbe Einfiihlungserlebnis 
auf der Seite B.s” (OSG 85). For Walther, community is achieved not only with 
individuals sharing the same sense of an experience in which one lives the same 
experience as other, but where one lives the unity between members of a community. 
In community, there is a layer of experience of togetherness: 

Statt daB sich die Gemeinschaften uns das Wir nur in solchen aktuellen Wir-Erlebnissen 

erweisen und ‘ausleben’ besteht nun aber auch die Moglichkeit, daB sich die aus der ‘gemein- 


samen’ Schicht in jedem einzelnen Mitglied entspringenden Gemeinschaftserlebnisse auf 
die verschiedenen Individuen verteilen, aus denen die Gemeischaft besteht. (OSG 86) 


Walther claims that a unity of members forms and new originary whole or totality 
of community is lived and comes to be within the members of the community (OSG 
87). The community is also described as a new creation that flows from its members 
living the unity of the whole. The individual is deeply affected and altered by the 
new social objectivity of community. “Immer inniger und fester wird dadurch die 
Verwachsung und gegenseitige Bedingtheit der Mitglieder in ihrem Gemeinschafts- 
selbst und Gemeinschaftsleben” (OSG 87). Unlike Stein and following Scheler’s 
critique of egocentricity and the pretense of the I’s power to establish a social world, 
Walther maintains that there is a layer of a we community that she calls the human 
that makes possible the individual life of the I. The I is grounded in a collective 
humanity and is conditioned by such a humanity (OSG 88-89). In fact, the I can 
experience that collective humanity within its own sphere of ownness when the I 
expresses its life to others: The I assumes others can grasp what it says because of 
shared commonness of being human. 

So, how do Stein and Walther diverge in their accounts of the lived experience of 
community. Ultimately, for Stein, the lived experience of community is a building of 
individuals’ experiences of the sense of a collectivity, that is, solidarity, in which one 
lives in and with the other. What we share together is a common sense of our lives 
together. Unlike Walther, Stein never explicitly tells us that this sense is achieved 
through empathy, although she admits that it plays some role in allowing us access 
to the mind of others. Stein really thinks of a Gemeinschaftserlebnis (along with its 
psychic aspects) as a unique form of cognition. Walther also believes we share a 
sense of the we in our individuality, but she also posits a deeper unity that extends 
beyond sense. This deeper unity manifests itself in two forms: a unity of subjects 
and a layer of community, the human that conditions the very life of the I. Moreover, 
there is in Walther’s position the possibility, through empathy, that subjects become 
united or one. It is as if Walther posits a metaphysical we unity that grounds the 
epistemological account of community, a metaphysical unity that the early Edith 
Stein is reluctant to assert, even though she acknowledges that we are all human 
and even have a human community, but she never justifies this possibility in the 
way that Scheler and Walther do.!° In her summary of the 14 constituent aspects of 


!0See Calcagno (2015, 209-221). 
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community, Walther points out that in addition to a certain communal consciousness, 
members really are united with one another and they are also part of humanity (OSG 
132). Members of a community can influence one another, and they can together 
carry out certain acts in the name of the community. 

Scheler accuses Stein of grounding community in understanding: He points out 
that there are metaphysical , biological, and psychic aspects of community that exceed 
understanding. Stein is sympathetic to Scheler’s point of view, and she argues that 
community also has a rich psychic structure, which we do not take up here in this 
chapter. Here, I wish to explore the limits of understanding as constitutive of the lived 
experience of the community. If Stein’s account of empathy is correct, an account 
that Walther herself cites (OSG 85), then Walther’s account of the real subjective 
and human oneness or unity that community produces must be challenged. Stein’s 
account of empathy explains how one mind can come to know another and vice 
versa. In empathy, there is no identification, no imitation, and no fellow feeling. The 
originary and non-originary structure of empathy preclude any real, psychic, spiritual, 
or metaphysical union with others because of the primordial bodily, psychic, and 
spiritual individuation of persons that empathy reveals we all share, as discussed in 
the first part of the chapter. The body is first and foremost my body, the psyche is 
my psyche, and the spirit is my own I can, my own freedom to act. Empathy, for 
Stein, reveals a fundamental ownness that allowed access to another’s ownness, but 
which can never fuse, identify, or unify with another. This means that communities 
are always composed of individuals that share a sense of a we, a point that Walther 
will concede, but, for Stein, one can never achieve the absolute, subjective unity, or 
oneness that Walther posits as stemming from the wholeness or originary totality of 
the new creation that is a we community. We can frame the distinction between the 
two thinkers with the following question: In community, does each of us live a sense 
of the solidarity that essentially typifies community (Stein) or do we experience this 
sense plus a real unity between subjects, a humanity that gathers us together as we 
and that even makes possible I experiences? For Stein, the ownness that empathy 
reveals as fundamentally given precludes one from truly overcoming such Iness, 
whereas Walther suggests we can. Steinian solidarity never lapses into a oneness 
of identity or togetherness. The Steinian we is a result of building up of sense of 
individuals, and this sense we can share, but our persons can never fuse or are 
never taken up into a collective person or superindividual reality as they are for 
Scheler, Simmel, and even Walther. Walther, unlike Scheler and Simmel, who see 
the collective or communal person as grounding and as the highest superindividual 
reality, repositions this communal or we reality as a layer of I experience (OSG 89). 
But one wonders, if we follow the structure of Steinian empathy, whether the I is 
capable of truly achieving such a strong form of unity or community that Walther 
posits. Steinian solidarity preserves the primary givenness of the I of consciousness 
and personality while allowing for the experience of shared solidarity in which I’s 
live in the experience of one another, but never fuse or identify with one another, 
even as one Waltherian layer of subjective life. 
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Meaning of Individuals Within m) 
Communities: Gerda Walther and Edith Check or 
Stein on the Constitution of Social 

Communities 


Julia Miihl 


Introduction 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, early phenomenology examined topics 
such as emotions, feelings and sociality. The main researchers in this field included 
philosophers belonging to the Munich and Gottingen phenomenological circles, espe- 
cially Else Voigtlander, Willy Haas, Moritz Geiger, Max Scheler, Edith Stein, Gerda 
Walther, Aurel Kolnei and José Ortega y Gasset. (cf. Ferran 2008, 14) Gerda Walther’s 
(1897-1977) contribution to early phenomenology was her Ph.D. thesis Ein Beitrag 
zur Ontologie der sozialen Gemeinschaften (a contribution to the ontology of social 
communities) which she wrote under the supervision of the Munich phenomenolo- 
gist Alexander Pfander. Her dissertation was published in Husserl’s journal Jahrbuch 
fiir Philosophie und phdnomenologische Forschung in 1923. During her studies in 
philosophy, psychology and sociology, she also became acquainted with Edmund 
Husserl, the founder of phenomenology. She visited his lectures in Freiburg. Walther 
herself, however, chose Pfander as her supervisor because she felt more connected 
to his realistic approach than to the methodologies that Husserl was still working on 
during Walther’s studies in Freiburg (cf. Walther 1960, 244; Caminada 2014, 196). 
Husserl developed a transcendental idealism, which Walther did not prefer. That is 
why Walther’s approach is part of the realistic phenomenology, which focused on the 
project of descriptive ontology and psychology (cf. Caminada 2014, 196). Walther’s 
main concern was a descriptive analysis of the constitution of social communities. 
Thus, Gerda Walther investigates the essential characteristics of a social community 
in her Ph.D. thesis. She identifies the elements that constitute a social community 
and wants to work out how individuals are connected within a community. But the 
aim of her analysis was originally to explore if individuals are acting out of free will 
within a social community (Walther 1922, III). To that end, she wrote her disser- 
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tation about the ontology of social communities to clarify the preconditions of her 
views on the role of the will. Even if her work gives no direct answer to the question 
whether individuals are determined within a social community or whether individu- 
als are acting out of free will within a social community, it is still an important issue 
because human beings cannot be thought without communities. If there should be a 
further development of Walther’s ideas and an answer to her question, the relation 
between individuals and communities must first be considered. This relationship is 
a traditional issue in social ontology. Pettit writes: 

[S]Jocial ontology has traditionally been focused on one general issue: that of how individual 

agents relate to society. Usually it is assumed that individuals relate to society as parts relate 

to the whole and then the question is whether the whole is something more than a sum of 


the parts or [...] whether the parts are transformed through belonging to the whole. (Pettit 
1993, 117) 


The intention of this paper is to examine Gerda Walther’s analysis of social com- 
munities, especially the relation between the individual and the community. A com- 
parison with Edith Stein’s view concerning the relationship between individuals and 
the community will clarify Walther’s approach. Stein discussed this relation in her 
treatise Individual and Community in 1922, which Walther did not read before she 
finished her Ph.D. thesis. Therefore, this paper will explain Walther’s and Stein’s 
concepts of social communities, ultimately illustrating why Walther’s position rep- 
resents a hybrid approach. This hybridity means, Walther combines an ontological 
individualism with an ontological holism such that a community is both the sum of 
its members and an independent social entity (see Baltzer 1999, 33). Although Stein 
has almost a similar view of the constitution of social communities, there are some 
differences between Walther’s and Stein’s concepts of social communities, which 
will be discussed in this paper. 

The paper is divided into three sections and begins by describing Walther’s theory 
of community. This first section will emphasize her distinction between a community 
in itself (Gemeinschaft an sich) and a community in and for itself (Gemeinschaft 
an und fiir sich). Section two then moves on to Edith Stein’s treatise Individual and 
Community. It will give an overview of Stein’s structural analysis of the relation 
between individuals and communities and the meaning of the individual within a 
community. Finally, the concluding third section demonstrates that Walther and Stein 
take hybrid approaches, though both have different foci. 


Gerda Walther’s a Contribution to the Ontology of Social 
Communities 


This section explains the difference between a community in itself (Gemeinschaft 
an sich) and a community in and for itself (Gemeinschaft an und fiir sich). Walther 
states that these two kinds of communities are on different levels or layers.! This 





'In her Ph.D. dissertation, Walther also writes about a third layer which she calls community for 
itself (Gemeinschaft fiir sich). This kind of community consists in the subjective consciousness of 
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distinction will help to understand the meaning of individuals within a community, 
and it will show that Edith Stein uses an alternative approach to analyze the relation 
between individuals and communities. 


Community in Itself 


On this level, Walther illustrates how a community arises and how a community is 
constituted. The following conditions must be satisfied: First, social communities 
must exist between human beings. Second, the members of social communities must 
know each other. Third, they are in an intentional correlation to each other. Finally, 
the members of a social community are related to an intentional object. These condi- 
tions form the basis of a life in common (cf. Walther 1922, 29-30). If these conditions 
are fulfilled, the members of a community live together. These aspects are certainly 
important, but they do not yet constitute the essential characteristics of a social com- 
munity. In Walther’s opinion, a social community is not yet formed by the mere 
knowledge about each other and the mere interaction between members of a com- 
munity. What is missing is the key characteristic which Walther calls inner joining 
(innere Einigung). 


Inner Joining or Inner Unification 


The concept of inner joining is a feeling of togetherness and belonging. It is a feeling 
and not an act of cognition (Erkenntnisakt) or judgement (Urteil).* None of the 
members join other members of a community by an act of cognition (Erkenntnisakt) 
(ibid. 34). But they can feel a connectedness between each other. Walther notices 
that human beings want to join with others for two reasons. The first is that human 
beings like each other and they want to be connected. The second is that various 
persons have the same ideas and goals in life (ibid. 50). So they wish to pursue them 
jointly. For these reasons, individuals want to connect with each other and constitute 
a social community. But the individual desire to join with others is not sufficient 
for the constitution of a community. It is required that every subject wants to join 
with all the other members of a community so that there is a reciprocal effect of one 
member on the other (see Walther 1922, 63; Calcagno 2012, 94). In other words, 
person A wants to join with person B, C and D (see Fig. 1). 





one individual or more than one individuals. Walther uses Hegel’s concepts of in itself, for itself and 
in and for itself for her distinction between these three levels or layers within social communities. 
(Walther 1922, 81) Only the combination of level in itself and level for itself leads to the third level 
in and for itself. But this chapter will focus on level community in itself and community in and for 
itself to understand Walther’s hybrid approach. 

“Bin Gefiihl sagten wir, es ist also nicht ein Erkenntnisakt oder ein Urteil, wie wenn etwa jedes 
Mitglied der Gemeinschaft (innerlich oder duBerlich-ausdriicklich) feststellte oder behauptete, dass 
es nun diese anderen Mitglieder als zu sich gehorig betrachtet, sich mit ihnen fiir verbunden hilt 
[...].” (Walther 1922, 34) 
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But this desire of person A is not enough to constitute a social community. It 
is necessary that person A, B, C and D are joining reciprocally (see Fig. 2). This 
joining interaction is finally what a social community founded. Thus, it can be stated 
that a social community is constituted by inner joining of individuals. But only the 
reciprocal effect of inner joining is what Walther calls a “social community.” 


Present We-Experiences 


Furthermore, by living in a social community and by means of inner joining, present 
(aktuelle) we-experiences can arise. Every subject can receive the experiences of 
others in itself by inner joining. Walther describes the way present we-experiences 
operate as follows: 


[M]y [lived] experiences are actually (currently, scil. ] lived in my I-center, they stream toward 
it from my consciousness-background, from my self, in which my I is embedded. Though 
in this embedment, in this background, from which these lived experiences arise, I am not 
alone as “myself” [...] but I have taken the others inside into the background, I intentionally 
received them beyond my I-center in my self (or they grew up in it by themselves) and I 
feel myself at [as, sic] one, I feel myself joined with them (unconsciously, automatically or 
because of an explicit joining). (Walther 1922, 71; Caminada 2014, 205) 


I live and experience at the same time through myself and through them in me, through “Us”. 
Well before these experiences come to the fore of the I-point, before they are actualized, they 
are lived experiences of the community, because they already arise as motions [emotions, 
scil.] from me and the others in me.* (Walther 1922, 71; Caminada 2014, 208) 





3“tMJeine Erlebnisse vollziehen sich aktuell in meinem Ichzentrum, sie strémen ihm aus meinem 


BewuBtseinhintergrund, meinem Selbst, in das es eingebettet ist, zu. Doch in dieser Einbettung, in 
diesem Hintergrund, aus dem diese Erlebnisse hervorgehen, bin nicht nur ich allein als ‘ich selbst’ 
- bei den Gemeinschaftserlebnissen-, sondern ich habe die anderen ja mit in ihn hereingenommen, 
ich habe sie hinter meinem Ichzentrum in mein Selbst intentional aufgenommen (oder sie sind von 
selbst hineingewachsen) und ich fiihle mich eins mit ihnen (unbewuBt, automatisch oder auf Grund 
einer ausdriicklichen Einigung).” Translated by Emanuele Caminada (Caminada 2014, 205). 


4“Tch lebe und erlebe aus mir selbst und aus ihnen in mir zugleich heraus, aus ‘Uns’. Schon ehe 
diese Erlebnisse in den Ichpunkt eintreten, in ihm aktualisiert werden, sind sie also Gemeinschaft- 
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Present we-experiences arise because of the act of actual inner joining. It is an 
enduring intentional act. The I is permanently directed at its intentional object of 
joining (Walther 1922, 38-39). For example, person A is constantly intentionally 
directed at person B. But only the habitual inner joining consolidates a community 
life. It is a habitual resting in the other members of a community (ibid. 69). That is 
the reason why communities can exist for a long time. 

At this point, Walther’s approach differs significantly from Stein’s theory of empa- 
thy. Stein maintains that human beings can empathize with others, they can under- 
stand what others feel, but they cannot feel the same experience in the same way. In 
contrast to this theory, Walther believes that human beings can experience through 
others in themselves, through them (ibid. 71). 

On this basis, it can be concluded that the community in itself is constituted 
by its members. But only inner joining between the members is the reason why 
the community in itself exists. Therefore, here we find, a development from the 
individual to the community. Everything starts with the individual. The individual 
with the feeling of inner joining is the focal point in building a community as well 
as its basis. On this level, however, Walther argues that this community is not fully 
developed and cannot be seen as a “mature” community. 


Community in and for Itself> 


Before considering the community in and for itself it should be noted that the first 
level community in itself can provide the basis for the second stage. It is not necessary 
that this kind of community evolves to a higher-level community, but it is possible. 
The question here becomes: What is the reason for this development? Walther argues 
that the community at a lower-level (community in itself) can only evolve to a higher- 
level community due to self-awareness (ibid. 94). This means that members of a 
community must have knowledge of the community as such. While the individuals 
on the first level had only a knowledge (Wissen) of themselves and the other members 
and a knowledge of the inner joining between them, they now have a knowledge of 
the community as a super-individual, soul-spiritual being. This super-individual, 
soul-spiritual object has its own essence, its own existence, its own life and its own 
rules and laws. These rules and laws are not identical with the rules and laws of its 
members (ibid. 95). Walther writes as follows: 


At the level of community in and for itself 


...[t]he interconnectedness of the individuals and the sense of this connectedness detach 
from its owners and will become a new peculiar objectivity with its own sense, its own 





serlebnisse, denn sie entspringen ja schon als Regungen aus mir und den anderen in mir.” Translated 
by Emanuele Caminada (Caminada 2014, 208). 

>The results of this chapter arose from very helpful discussions with prof. Dr. Sebastian Luft. I am 
grateful for his support. 
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existence and its own laws. Although undeniably, this interconnectedness only exists in the 
individual members and their interaction. (ibid. 97)° 


The formation of a political party can serve as a good example to understand the 
development from a lower-level to a higher-level community. This example starts 
with a group of individuals that is interested in a specific political topic. Due to this 
interest in the same topic, the individuals join with each other (inner joining) and 
constitute a community. The sense of this community is to discuss a specific political 
topic. This is what Walther calls the level of community in itself. 

One day one of the members receives an offer from a member of another polit- 
ical community to combine these two political communities into one. Because of 
this meeting with a member of another community, the individual notices that his 
community has a wide reach and a lot of people are also interested in the ideas of 
this community. So he and the other members do not want to connect to another 
political community, but they want to enlarge the community to a political party. 
For this purpose, they will need more members and they must define roles within 
the community. Perhaps they will have a hierarchical structure within this party. 
Accordingly, one of the members will be the Chairman, another will be the Deputy 
Chairman, and so on. We can conclude, then, that the bigger the party, the more it will 
become an institution. That is Walther’s opinion when she says: ““The interconnect- 
edness of the individuals and the sense of this connectedness detach from its owners 
and will become a new peculiar objectivity with its own sense, its own existence and 
its own laws.” (ibid. 97) As soon as the party becomes an institution, the individual 
members no longer constitute this community. Now the party exists because of its 
sense and not because of the particular individuals. Even if some of the founding 
members will leave this party, the party will continue to exist with other members 
(if the other members desire that the community live on). This is particularly evident 
in the case of the addition of new members. A new member will first join with the 
sense of this political party (Walther calls it the “mind” of the community). After 
that, the member will also join with the other members of the party. The second 
step, however, is not necessary. At this level of community in and for itself, Walther 
asserts that the community is more than the sum of its parts. 

The following section now turns to Edith Stein’s view on the relation between 
individuals and communities, since the contrast to Walther can give us a sharper 
focus of the latter’s theory. 


Edith Stein Individual and Community 


Between 1918 and 1919, Edith Stein wrote two treatises, which were published 
in Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phdnomenologische Forschung in 1922. In her 
first treatise, Sentient Causality, Stein examines the interweaving of the individual 
with nature, and in the second treatise, Individual and Community, Stein analyzes 





Translated by Julia Miihl. 
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the togetherness of the individual with a community (cf. Beckmann-Zéller 2010, 
XXXID). 

Beate Beckmann-Zéller describes Stein’s treatise Individual and Community as 
an advancement of Stein’s project “Analysis of the Person’”’ because Stein states 
that the structure of persons is analogous to the structure of communities: Only the 
examination of individual personalities forms the guidelines for the examination 
of the structure of communities (cf. Beckmann-Zéller 2010, LIV). Hence, Stein 
investigates the constitutional analysis of persons in her second treatise and not in 
the first, which focuses on the individual. This second section will emphasize that 
Stein uses an alternative methodological way to analyze and explain the ontology 
of a community. While Walther starts with the term community and its ontology, 
Stein begins her analysis of a community with the investigation of the individual. 
Thus, Stein attempts to constitute a community, whereas Walther presupposes the 
community and wants to legitimize it (see Hagengruber 2004, 170). 


The I as a Starting Point 


Individual and Super-individual Experiences 


At the beginning of her treatise Individual and Community, Stein writes as follows: 


Now it is [sic] quite extraordinary how this ego [the I, scil.], notwithstanding its solitariness 
and inalienable aloneness, can enter into a community of life with other subjects, how the 
individual subject becomes a member of a super-individual subject, and also how a super- 
individual current [stream, scil.] of experience is constituted in the active living of such a 
community-subject or communitiy’s subject.® (Stein 2000, 133) 


In Stein’s opinion, a community consists of individuals and their experiences. The I 
is the owner of the stream of lived experiences. This experiences of the I form the 
material out of which we build up the lived experiences of the community (cf. Stein 
et al. 2010, 119). Thus, the lived experiences of the community have their origin 
in individuals’ egos. But Jani points out that Stein also makes “a sharp difference 
between the individual [lived, scil.] experiences and that of the communities.” (Jani 
2015, 32) Stein states that “communal [lived, scil.] experiences are not the sum of 
single [lived, scil.] experiences and single effects, but rather arise from those as some- 
thing new and unique beyond them.” (Stein 2000, 190) Moreover, Hagengruber adds 
that super-individual objects are constituted within the stream of lived experiences. 





7Stein named her entire project on the individual “Analysis of the Person” (Beckmann-Zoller 2010, 
XXIV). 


8«Fs ist nun héchst wunderbar, wie dieses Ich, unbeschadet seiner Einzigkeit und unaufhebbaren 
Einsamkeit, eingehen kann in eine Lebensgemeinschaft mit anderen Subjekten, wie das individuelle 
Subjekt Glied wird eines tiberindividuellen Subjekts und wie im aktuellen Leben einer solchen Sub- 
jektgemeinschaft oder eines Gemeinschaftssubjekts sich auch ein tiberindividueller Erlebnisstrom. 
konstituiert.” (Stein et al. 2010, 113) 
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Values, goals and experiences arise of the stream of communal experiences which 
are as well a part of the individual mental lived experiences as different from the 
individual experiences (cf. Hagengruber 2006, 67). 


Lifepower of Individuals and Communities 


But the lived experiences of individuals are not only the essential material for the 
constitution of a community. Stein also writes about another aspect that needs to be 
mentioned in this context. This is the concept of lifepower? (Lebenskraft). Hagen- 
gruber describes the concept of lifepower as follows: 


Lifepower is a real ordered system that we obtain in and with the world. It is the cause of what 
we are and what we feel [...]. With the concept of lifepower, which is causal, physiological 
and functional, Stein describes a process that is, on the one hand, realized individually, but 
on the other hand, it goes beyond the individual [...]. In Stein’s treatise “Sentient Causality” 
lifepower is an essential factor for the ability of individuals to build a community because 
mental causality and super-individual reality are flowing into one another.!° (ibid. 64) 


By means of the lifepower, the I acquires the ability to categorize its own reality 
(see ibid. 64), which includes the existence of a super-individual subject. Thus, 
individuals are the source of a community’s lifepower. Individuals, however, are not 
giving all their power to the community; rather, they give only as much of their 
power as necessary in order to be a part of the community. The rest of the power 
is needed for the individual itself and other communities, to help individuals live in 
other communities, as an individual may belong to a number of different communities 
(Stein 2000, 203). 


The Mind of Communities 


Before terminating this brief presentation of Stein’s concept of social communities, 
it is useful to take a look at the mind of communities. The combination of individ- 
uals, understood as a starting point, and the mind of a community are necessary for 
describing Stein’s account as a hybrid approach. That means that Stein also combines 
an ontological individualism with an ontological holism such that a community is 





°Translation by Sawicki (Stein 2000). 


10“Die Lebenskraft ist ein reales Ordnungssystem, das wir in und mit der Welt gewinnen. Es ist 
die Ursache dafiir, was wir sind und fiihlen. [...] Mit dem kausal, physiologisch und funktional 
verankerten Begriff der Lebenskraft fundiert Stein ein Geschehen, das einerseits grundsatzlich 
individuell realisiert ist, das aber andererseits wesentlich tiber das Individuum hinausgeht, ja dieses 
bestimmt. Die Lebenskraft wird bei Stein zu einem wesentlichen Faktor fiir die Fahigkeit der Indi- 
viduen zur Gemeinschaft, denn hier gehen psychische Kausalitat und tiberindividuelle Wirklichkeit 
ineinander.” (Hagengruber 2006, 64) Translated by Julia Miihl. 
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both the sum of its members and an independent social entity (cf. Hagengruber 2004, 
172). Stein writes: 


The mind of the community bespeaks more than the fact that it leads a mental life, that is, the 
community is opened up for an objective-world and confronts it in sense-filled acts. Beyond 
that, it signifies the fact that this life exhibits a qualitative unity, and is fashioned from a 
center toward a whole closed in itself. To speak of a community mind means something 
analogous to ascribing personal distinctiveness to an individual. Both instances have to do 
with a qualitative unity that holds sway over the life expressions of the solitary [members] 
or of the collective personality, respectively, and designate them as belonging to the realm of 
precisely this personality. [...] It’s possible in principle that an individual is living entirely 
from the mind of a community, or one community from the mind of another. (Stein 2000, 
274-275) 


At this point, one could argue that Stein begins her investigation of a socialcom- 
munity with the individual. Hence, lived experiences, experiences and lifepower of 
individuals are central aspects of a community. But communal experiences are not 
the sum of single experiences and single effects. The communal experiences arise 
from the latter as something new and unique beyond them. At this point, Stein states 
that “any community unites a plurality of subjects within itself, and is itself a carrier 
of one life that realizes itself by means of those subjects” (ibid. 197). Moreover, 
this subchapter has demonstrated that there is a sort of communal mind, which is a 
qualitative unity. Stein observes: 


It pertains to the essence of the social whole that the single members do not [sic] just live as 
its members, but can confront it and make it into an object. If it is [sic] made into an object, 
then at the same time it becomes focal point for possible evaluative and practical attitudes 
(ibid. 215). 


Conclusion 


On the one hand, Stein considers the community as an advancement of the analysis of 
persons, such that individuals with their experiences are the center of a community. 
The individual develops within a community, and a community unfolds because of 
its members. On the other hand, Walther describes the ontological structure of a 
community. She also thinks that individuals are an important part of the community 
on the first level (community in itself). But Walther wants to get to the community 
in and for itself, which in her view is a fully developed community. On this level, 
the individuals play only a secondary role, because it is the objective sense of a com- 
munity that is central here, although the individuals are necessary for maintaining 
the community. The conclusion of this paper is that both women phenomenologists 
represent a hybrid approach, which combines the concepts of individualism and the 
concept of holisms, though both philosophers have different emphases (cf. Hagen- 
gruber 2004). 

According to Baltzer, ontological individualism holds that communities consist 
only of individuals and detectable relations between individuals. Ontological holism 
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considers a community as an independent social entity, which influences or deter- 
mines individual actions (cf. Baltzer 1999, 33). As Hagengruber has noted, Stein’s 
work Individual and Community is a meticulous analysis that shows how both, so 
seemingly incompatible, concepts merge into one another without being meaning- 
less (see Hagengruber 2004, 172). Walther also combines these two concepts and 
presents them by means of community in itself and community in and for itself. 
She illustrates that the community exists because of the individual members and also 
because of the mind of a community, which is the objective sense of a community 
(see Walther 1922, 123). 

Furthermore, Walther prioritizes a holistic approach in contrast to Stein, who pri- 
oritizes an individualistic approach. Walther stresses that a higher-level community, 
which starts with the community and which is understood as an independent objec- 
tivity, is a fully developed community. The community can be an independent social 
entity at this stage because of its sense. Therefore, the community is more than the 
sum of its parts. Stein, however, focuses on the individualistic approach because her 
analysis of communities exists only because of her analysis of individuals (see the 
quotation of Stein in section “Individual and Super-individual Experiences”). The I 
as the starting point is followed by the lived experience of a communal mind. 

A question now that remains open and that must be part of future research is: Can 
individuals act out of free will, despite an independent social entity? 

Finally, a poem by Stefan George which Walther cites at the end of her work 
could clarify that Walther combines an ontological individualism with an ontological 
holism and prioritizes a holistic approach. 


Stefan George: Der Stern des Bundes!! 


So weit 6ffne sich geheime kunde It comes to the public 

DaB vollzahl mehr gilt als der teile tucht that the sum is more than its parts 

DaB neues wesen vorbricht durch die runde that a new entity emerges 

Und steigert jeden einzelgliedes wucht and increases the power of each 
member 

Aus diesem Liebesring dem nichts enfalle Get your power from this ring of 
love 

Holt kraft sich jeder neue Tempeleis [...] 

Und seine eigene — gréBre — schieBt in alle and its power stream in every 
member 

Und flutet wieder riickwarts in den kreis and flooded backwards again 


into the circle. 
(Walther 1922, 145; George 1928, 
100-101) 





'l English translation: The Star of the Covenant. 
Translated by Julia Miihl. 
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Edith Stein on Social Ontology 
and the Constitution of Individual Moral x 
Identity 


William Tullius 


While the development of a phenomenologically grounded ethical philosophy was of 
major concern among early phenomenologists, particularly such figures as Husserl, 
Scheler, and von Hildebrand, Edith Stein’s major contributions to phenomenology 
were never targeted explicitly at the development of an ethical theory of her own. The 
closest that Stein comes to such a project is found in her collection of 1930’s lectures 
on Woman. In addition, one finds a brief passage from her dissertation in which she 
repeats, in basic outline, the elementary formal value-ontology already articulated 
by Brentano and later repeated by both Husserl and Scheler. Nonetheless, to the 
extent that Stein’s project, from the very beginning of her work in On the Problem of 
Empathy through to the publication of Finite and Eternal Being, constantly returns to 
the work of phenomenologically disclosing the essential structures of personal being 
in its project of becoming, questions concerning the explicitly moral becoming of 
the person in the direction of the highest values never seem to be entirely absent from 
Stein’s mind. As such, Stein’s work, even while abstaining from explicit elaboration 
of an ethical theory, has the potential to make a contribution to ethical philosophy in 
the phenomenological tradition. 

In the 1930s lectures, Stein develops a theory of vocation closely resembling 
Husserl’s ethics of the “true self’ as he was developing it in the 1920s' as well as 
Scheler’s thought on personal destiny in the essay “Ordo Amoris” (Scheler 1973b, 
106-109) . For all three thinkers, vocation is specific both to individuals as individu- 
als and to one’s humanity in general in setting before us a particular moral calling to 


'Husserl’s most well-known expression and development of his ethics of vocation may be found 
especially in his third submission to the Japanese journal The Kaizo, (cf. Husserl 1989, 20-43), 
but may also be found in the conclusion to the 1920/24 lecture course, Einleitung in die Ethik (cf. 
Husserl 2004, 244-255), and in numerous manuscript studies from the 1920s and 1930s recently 
published in Husserliana Vol. XLII (cf. Husserl 2014, 265-526). 
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become who one truly is. While Stein’s idea of vocation, here, seems to refer to an 
individual’s “personal nature” and how this nature sets forth a particular course of 
life, nonetheless Stein indicates that this “personal nature” and the particular voca- 
tional call of the individual is itself conditioned by essentially social processes. I will 
argue that Stein had already worked out the description of the constitution of the 
moral self and its vocation through belonging to a community sufficient to support 
this later position in her early work in phenomenology, and in particular On the 
Problem of Empathy as well as her Philosophy of Psychology and the Humanities. 
Stein’s argument is that the moral self is not and cannot be radically individual, nor 
constituted wholly individually, but is brought to givenness only in the context of a 
social reality, disclosing a constitutive connection between individual and commu- 
nity in moral contexts. Finding the phenomenological resources for developing an 
account of the self in this way heads off a certain danger, potentially implicit in a 
phenomenological account of the moral task as a “personal” vocation, to think of the 
moral task as radically individual, i.e., as constituted independently of one’s belong- 
ing to a community.” Thus, if Stein can show, phenomenologically, that and how 
one’s moral self is constituted within a social context, then her thought can make an 
important contribution to the growing field of literature on phenomenological ethical 
theory. I will attempt to lay bare here the general outlines of Stein’s social ontology 
as developed in her early works and its applicability to the discussion of the sources 
of personal moral identity. 

In an effort to develop further Stein’s thinking regarding the ethical dimensions 
of selfhood, it will be useful to begin with a brief account of Stein’s 1930s lectures 
on vocation insofar as it is here that Stein makes her most explicit contribution to 
contemporaneous phenomenological discussions regarding moral selfhood, particu- 
larly in Husserl and Scheler. Inasmuch as these lectures provide only a brief sketch 
of the depth of Stein’s thinking on the problems of ethics and the moral self, I will 
subsequently turn to consideration of the manner in which the notion of the moral 
self presented in the 1930s lectures is prefigured and, indeed, developed in her early 
phenomenological work. 

Finally, I will look closely at the way in which Stein roots her understanding of 
the nature and constitution of the moral self within an account of social ontology, 
thereby establishing a reciprocal constitution of individual and community and, fol- 


2James G. Hart, for example, in the second volume of his monumental work, Who One Is, offers an 
explication of the Husserlian notion of the true self, adumbrating this thought through an exploration 
of the Plotin ian notion of the self as corresponding to an ideal form. The implication here is that the 
true self might be thought of as eternal, transcendent and thus constituted independently of factual 
belongingness to a mundane community or social context (cf. Hart 2009, 371-377). Likewise, 
Timothy Martell sees a similar problem at work in Heidegger’s conception of the authentic self, 
which seems to see the authentic self as somehow independent of and in tension with social reality 
(cf. Martell 2013, 122 f.). While I take no position here, on the adequateness of these as authentic 
readings of either Husserl or Heidegger, it seems nonetheless that Stein’s approach to the problem 
of social ontology and her later work on the theory of vocation offers an escape from the temptation 
present in phenomenological readings of moral selfhood to take the moral self and the moral vocation 
in purely individualistic terms. 
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lowing upon this, a reciprocal relationship of moral becoming between individual 
and community. 


Stein on “Vocation” in the Lectures On Woman 


In a 1930 lecture, Stein sets out to describe the vocations that are particular to the 
feminine spirit and the corresponding ethos belonging to those vocations. In setting 
out an account of the particularity of feminine professions, Stein begins with a general 
effort to clarify the meaning of the concepts “vocation” and “ethos” simply in general, 
i.e., so far as it applies to any person as such, irrespective of gender.’ For Stein, an 
ethos is, “something that is operative within [the person] himself, an inner form, a 
constant spiritual attitude which the scholastics term habitus” (Stein 1996, 43). As an 
abiding internal attitudinal structure of position-taking operative within the person 
herself, the ethos expresses itself in the characteristic forms of external behavior 
which she consistently manifests in everyday life. Moreover, Stein holds that an 
ethos is particularly a position-taking targeted at values, privileging certain values 
over and above others. Moreover, the possession of the ethos is, according to Stein, 
itself a positive value, indicating a kind of satisfaction of “objective” requirements 
or prescriptions in the comportment of the individual person (Stein 1996, 43). 

For Stein, moreover, the ethos realizes positive value precisely to the extent that, 
where the ethos is tied specifically to vocation, it, 

...signif[ies] the abiding spiritual attitude or the totality of habitus which emerges from 

within as the formative principle in a person’s professional life. We are to speak of this ethos 


only when the professional life demonstrates objectively a definite uniform character. (Stein 
1996, 43-44) 


Stein can make this latter claim, moreover, insofar as she understands the ethos 
correlative to a particular vocational occupation as a kind of internal principle of 
self-regulation vis-d-vis the person’s active endeavors to realize the values toward 
which professional life is ordered. As Donald Wallenfang writes, Stein sees vocation, 
here, as a kind of concern for the ultimate “Gestalt” of one’s life (Wallenfang 2012, 
57), or as Husserl would put it, Stein sees vocation as a “form of life” (Lebensform) 
constituted through consistent and rational self-regulation in light of values (Husserl 
1988, 26-29). As such, the ethos is essentially relative to the particular profession 
and its distinctive goals. However, it becomes such an inner habitus of self-regulation 
possessing “moral” force only where it arises from within the inner life of the person, 
rather than through some external force, and where engagement in the profession 
is experienced, “as an authentic vocation” (Stein 1996, 44). However, one might 
wonder here about the essential difference between engagement in professional life 
as a kind of vocation and engagement in professional life as a mere “career” or 
“occupation.” 





3For our purposes, we will restrict our attention to Stein’s more general notion of vocation, setting 
the investigation of women’s professions or vocations aside. 
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Stein addresses this issue in a 1931 lecture titled “The Separate Vocations of Man 
and Woman According to Nature and Grace.” For Stein, the original, and proper, 
meaning of the word “vocation” designates a notion of “being-called” into something 
or other. However, Stein asks, “what does to be called mean? A call must have been 
sent from someone, to someone, for something in a distinct manner” (Stein 1996, 
59). In clarifying her meaning, Stein here seems to be suggesting that the “call” of 
vocation issues from a “source,” which is initially nothing other than the person’s 
possession of an inclination and ability for a particular task in life, the possession of 
which is the product of both voluntary and involuntary activities of self-formation on 
the part of the individual, but is also the product of formative influences on the part 
of others in the community to which the individual belongs.* As Wallenfang notes, 
for Stein here, “human vocation is a matter of intersubjective existence—a living in 
community—that awakens one to possibility and development” (Wallenfang 2012, 
58). However, she does not want to suggest that vocation is simply the result of such 
merely factual processes of development with no deeper, essential basis. Rather, as 
she writes, 

...[vocation] developed on the basis of his ability in the deepest sense of the word—all the 

gifts which he inherited. Thus his call, as well as his vocation—i.e., his works and creations 

to which he is destined—is prescribed in human nature; the course of life fructifies it and 


renders it recognizable to other people so that they are able to declare the calling in which 
he might happily find his place in life. (Stein 1996, 60) 


Seen from the perspective of faith, Stein goes on to suggest that the particular destiny 
unfolding itself in every individual person is nothing other than the calling on the part 
of God to an individual, personal task (Stein 1996, 60). According to Stein, here, God 
calls each individual person to a general, universal vocation fitted to human nature 
as such and thus common to all human beings (Wallenfang 2012, 65-68), but also 
to a vocation that is specially fitted to the person as a man or a woman and, beyond 
this, as a unique individual. 

While Stein’s development of the concept of vocation here is theological in nature, 
her theory of vocation possesses a certain resonance with the earlier phenomenolog- 
ical ethical theories of vocation as articulated by both Husserl and Scheler. In this 
regard, Scheler in his Formalism had argued that what he refers to as the “personal 
salvation” of the individual consists precisely in the individual’s calling to the real- 
ization of her own individual value-content that is brought to givenness as disclosed 
in the absolute love of God for her or in the love bestowed upon her by the com- 
munity or herself (Scheler 1973a, 489-491). Likewise, Husserl had argued in his 


4Stein later develops her discussion of this theme of the formation of the individual within the context 
of community further in her discussion of free will in social acts and in the context of membership 
in a family and a community in her 1932/33 lecture course, Der Aufbau der menschlichen Person, 
for the Institut fiir Wissenschaftliche Padagogik in Miinster (cf. Stein 2015, 149-158). Here, on the 
one hand, freedom of the will is disclosed over against the influence of the social environment. At 
the same time, one finds oneself born into a community and one undergoes here a self-formation 
through their membership in the community and through freely acting within this membership, and 
this implies that one’s vocation includes even a calling to fulfill a function within the community 
(Stein 2015, 150). 
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Kaizo articles that the vocational life in the highest and most pregnant sense involves 
the realization of the values which arise for the person in acts of “pure” love stem- 
ming from the deepest personal center of the subject, which amounts ultimately, for 
Husserl, to the project of the self-regulation of the individual person according to 
those values by means of which one becomes the “I who I ought to be” (Husserl 1988, 
28; 35 ff.). Moreover, one might well discern, as Peter J. Schulz has pointed out, the 
philosophical core of Stein’s theological theory of vocation already suggested from 
the results of her development of the idea of the self in the context of her much 
earlier phenomenological treatises of the 1910s and early 1920s (Schulz 2008, 163). 
Here, Stein centers her discussion around the problem of articulating a notion of the 
self and its originary constitution in empathy. It would be helpful now to turn to a 
consideration of these texts and their contributions to Stein’s later work on vocation. 


Vocation and the Moral Self in On the Problem of Empathy 


In On the Problem of Empathy, Stein begins her discussion of the self in the ordinary 
sense “individual I’, as it is used in everyday parlance, with the phenomenological 
reduction to the pure I. This quality-less subject of experience manifests its absolute 
selfhood originarily, for Stein, in its contrast with the alterity of the alter ego as well 
as in its absoluteness as the unity of the stream of ongoing experience (Stein 1989, 
38-39). With this, Stein points in the direction of a kind of dual constitution of the 
“T’ in its individuality, which will have ramifications for the constitution of moral 
selfhood in the context of moral becoming. First, the individuality of the I is consti- 
tuted empathically in the experience of alterity so far as the first phenomenological 
absolute in its being its own self is brought into relief only in its contrast with the 
alter ego. This takes place, as Schulz has argued, so far as the I’s streaming con- 
scious life sets into relief the qualitative difference between two subjects set side by 
side (Schulz 2008, 164). Secondly, Stein argues that the individuality of the ego will 
simultaneously have its roots in the unity of the phenomenological, transcendental 
absolute as the subject of the streaming of conscious experience which undergoes 
constant qualitative alterations as the pure I transitions from experiential context to 
experiential context. As she writes, 


...[t]he stream of consciousness, characterized as “‘it itself and no other” with a nature peculiar 
to it, results in a good sense of precisely limited individuality. Qualitative peculiarity without 
selfness would be insufficient for individualization because we can also arrive at qualitative 
variation of the stream of consciousness by thinking of the one given stream as qualitatively 
modified in the course of experience [...] Selfness as qualitative variation together—thus 
individuality in two senses—constitute a further step in progress to the “individual I” of 
common parlance, i.e. a characteristically structured psycho-physical unity. (Stein 1989, 39) 


In other words, there is something peculiar and unique about my own experiential 
context and its alterations, but this peculiarity which approaches the sense of “indi- 
viduality” possesses sense as unique insofar as it is founded upon the selfhood of 
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the pure I first manifested only in its qualitatively disclosed contrast with the other 
constituted as another “T’ like me. 

In order to make the transition from the pure I to the constitution of the “individual 
I’ as psychophysical unity, Stein turns to the constitution of the psyche and the living 
body as discrete moments of the individual I. Without going too deeply into Stein’s 
analyses here, it is enough to say that Stein sees the phenomenal unity of psyche and 
living body as constitutive of individual experience of the surrounding world. That is, 
without the living body and psychic causality with its colorations of experience, there 
would be no thinkable experience of the surrounding world, given as physical reality, 
at all. Moreover, without this psychophysical unity as a framework and localized 
terminus a quo of experiencing, there would be no conception of the individual I 
precisely as a psychophysical unity. 

Now, as Antonio Calcagno has correctly pointed out, the individuality of the 
I is given in the context of the constitution of psychophysical unity through the 
recognition that the living body as well as the psyche are given as mutual “bearers” 
of experience and of experiential activity (cf. Calcagno 2014, 31). Not only are 
psyche and living body constitutive for experience, but they are also expressive of 
experiential states and activities as well. Moreover, it is through such expression 
that the individual I comes to display itself both to itself and to others. As Stein 
writes, when I encounter a foreign individual, and when I experience them through 
the manifestation of physical behaviors in the encounter of their living body, “I 
not only interpret single experiences and single-meaning contexts, but I take them 
as announcements of individual attributes and their bearers, just as I take my own 
experiences in inner perception” (Stein 1989, 86). For example, in the threatening 
physical movements of the other’s body, I do not simply interpret the gesture itself as 
threatening to my physical safety, but I take the gesture as the expression of the other’s 
inner life, as the bearer of anger, as demonstrative of a violent and dangerous person, 
etc. For Stein, it is through such empathic acts experiencing the other manifested 
through their living body that I constitute the personal character of the individual 
foreign I. While the constitution of the foreign individual in this way is certainly 
open to correction, nonetheless, empathic experience provides the constitutive basis 
for the identification of the personal selfhood of the other, allowing me to make sense 
of their comportment as flowing from a personal center in characteristic ways. 

Now, insofar as empathy is the sui generis perception (cf. Stein 1989, 11) not only 
of the otherness of the foreign ego as other or of the foreign living body as a living 
body like mine, but of the foreign ego’s particular character as well, Stein argues 
that it thus provides the basis for the constitution of the foreign I not simply as a 
psychophysical unity, and thus as a mere piece of nature, but as a spiritual subject 
which lives out its life in the play of motivation founded upon acts of feeling. In 
feelings, the self, “experiences emotions as coming from the ‘depth of its ‘’”’ (Stein 
1989, 98). By “depth”, here, Stein attempts to express a sense of the I (now taken as 
personal rather than simply the quality-less pure I of transcendental constitution) as 
layered or stratified, revealing modes of living and experiencing which are ever closer 
to the heart of the individual I in terms of significance and the obscure motivational 
framework from out of which the person lives her life (Lebech 2010, 149). As 
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Timothy Martell writes, “[i]nsofar as the subject has emotional states, the subject 
possesses levels of depth. These levels correspond to an objective rank order of 
values: the higher the value, the deeper the level. Non-persons, by contrast, are 
not even shallow. They are depthless” (Martell 2013, 125). Thus, feelings such 
as pleasure in the tactile sensations of warmth, coolness, etc., bring the self to my 
awareness; not being deeply affected, I am, however, directed here to the self only at 
its “surface” (Stein 1989, 100). On the other hand, feelings in the “pregnant sense” 
in which I feel joy, grief, love, or hate involve the self precisely in its greater or lesser 
depth depending upon the height of value toward which the feeling is correlated. As 
Stein writes, 


...Anger over the loss of a piece of jewelry comes from a more superficial level or does not 
penetrate as deeply as losing the same object as the souvenir of a loved one. Furthermore, 
pain over the loss of this person himself would be even deeper. This discloses essential 
relationships among the hierarchy of felt values, the depth classification of value feelings, 
and the level classification of the person exposed in these feelings. (Stein 1989, 101). 


To the extent that such value-feelings, moreover, are more or less typical of the 
life of the individual self, the person and personal character in turn are disclosed 
in the originary or empathic encounter with these feelings. Thus, as Schulz writes, 
bringing to light the, “motives of value that guide the personal I [...] is [...] equivalent 
to [advancing] to the formed personality in which the personal I constitutes itself” 
(Schulz 2008, 166). This will be significant for approaching an account not only of 
how character is constituted in transcendental experience, but also how character is 
acquired or developed by way of practical activity. 

As Stein continues, the depth and duration of value-experiencing corresponding to 
the relative height of the felt and realized values are correlative to and disclosive of the 
layered depth of personality. It follows, for Stein, that person is always constituted 
vis-a-vis the value world, and that, insofar as there are core values toward which 
the person seems characteristically and invariably to be directed through life, we 
can point in the direction of a correlative “core personality” disclosing the deepest 
stratum and core structure of the personality, or in other words the person’s purely 
individual essence, or the undeveloping “soul of the soul” as Stein also designates 
it (Ales Bello 2008, 151). Whether in acts of empathic projection or in acts of 
original self-experiencing, one can reflect upon the development of a personality, 
the manner in which it has been shaped by its environment, circumstances, and 
the unfolding of its fate; moreover, we can imaginatively vary the circumstances in 
which such and such a life has developed, leading to the acquisition of very different 
character traits developed in accordance with the differently imagined circumstances 
of life. However, through all of this, the variability which one might imagine in the 
development of an individual character will always encounter limits insofar as we 
run up against an unchangeable “kernel” or identity source at the center of the whole 
layered personal structure of the self. As Stein writes, 


I can think of Caesar in a village instead of in Rome and can think of him transferred into 
the twentieth century. Certainly, his historically settled individuality would then go through 
some changes, but just as surely he would remain Caesar. The personal structure marks off 
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a range of possibilities of variation within which the person’s real distinctiveness can be 
developed “ever according to circumstances”. (Stein 1989, 116) 


Precisely what remains of Caesar under such altered historical circumstances is 
perhaps not particularly clear. It seems evident nonetheless that we would not expect 
to see a provincial, twentieth century Caesar crossing the Rubicon to take Rome; 
however, we also cannot help but think that nonetheless Caesar would still be Caesar, 
albeit with a different life-history and, perhaps, different acquired characteristics.° 

This core personal structure, unvarying through life and in the imaginative alter- 
ation of circumstances, unfolds itself through experience and its interplay with its 
surrounding environment. Moreover, it is possible for the environment to hinder or 
to promote the unfolding of the unvarying core personality, concretizing, and objec- 
tivizing itself in the acquisition of characters, virtues, vices, etc. This personal core 
exists, as Stein argues, even if it has not unfolded itself in reality. This establishes a 
distinction between the spiritual person, as the core essential identity understood as 
correlative to the value world, and the psychophysical individual who has actually 
developed, or the “empirical person.” As we will have to see, to the extent that there 
is a value in realizing the proper unfolding of one’s personal core, the possibility of a 
moral task emerges here as well as the possibility of moral failure inasmuch as there 
may be a genuine dissonance between empirical and core personality (Martell 2013, 
130). 

This issue aside, however, while within the context of On the Problem of Empathy, 
as we have seen, Stein understands the transcendental constitution of personality as 
conditioned upon the transcendental alterity of the foreign ego, Stein’s insistence 
upon the invariability of the core spiritual personality in the face of environmen- 
tal forces of influence, including especially the social environment, would seem to 
involve Stein in a kind of radical individualism of the self here. In other words, my 
true self exists as itself independently of the social environment and in spite of the 
work of others to shape me into the empirical self that I become. The danger, here, 
is that one might see Stein as tempted, as Martell writes, toward a position very 
much like the Heideggerian notions of authenticity and inauthenticity, wherein to 
be authentically oneself requires resistance to the inauthenticity of “das Man’, or 
the they-self which acts or deliberates inauthentically so far as it does so merely 
as a generic “One” would do and not as an authentic and self-responsible self. The 
danger so far as Martell sees it here is that such a notion of the self has the conse- 
quence of placing the authentic self into a position of a kind of existential aloneness 





5] should note that it is by no means necessary that a modern-day Caesar should have different 
acquired characteristics, yet it is nonetheless possible that he could. In freely varying the character 
“Caesar” in this way, we might intuit the limits of strictly identifying acquired characteristics with 
personal selfhood; some core of identity remains to Caesar even in the most radically different of 
circumstances and life-history and even with different acquired traits. However, to the extent that 
acquired traits can also be thought of at least in some sense as an expression of the unvarying core 
personal structure which this insight adumbrates, we might at the same time expect to see even a 
modern, provincial Caesar displaying the same ambitiousness and the same dictatorial personality 
traits characteristic of the historical Caesar. It is only that these traits may or may not give rise to a 
parallel path to political power as taken by the real, historical Caesar. 
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insofar as the true self comes to live. authentically (Martell 2013, 122 f.).° While 
Stein does seek to qualify this, insofar as empathy is still significant for the consti- 
tution of our own person, the significance of empathy here seems to be restricted to 
self-knowledge insofar as comparison to others of a similar nature to our own gives 
us a clue as to what in our own selves still lies dormant and in need of unfolding, 
as Calcagno has already argued (cf. Calcagno 2014, 90). In other words, empathy 
is the key to self-evaluation and the development of conscience alerting us to our 
own deficiencies or successes. However, Stein deepens her analysis of the individual 
self in the context of her Philosophy of Psychology of 1922 wherein she comes to 
recognize more fully the relatedness of the core personality as individual personal 
core structure to social, communal reality. 


Social Ontology and the Constitution of the Moral Self 


In the first part of her Philosophy of Psychology, Stein returns to her notion of the 
core personality. According to Stein, 
...we know that the [psychic] state of a person at any given time does not depend only 
upon the “history” of her life and the present “circumstances”. Rather, her entire life is 
decided by the “core personality”, by that invariable repertoire of being that is not a result 


of development but, on the contrary, prescribes how the development proceeds. (Stein 2000, 
92-93) 


Here, Stein seems to provide to the core personality a further, expanded role in the life 
of the individual from that assigned to it in her dissertation, i.e., the core personality 
cannot help but to be unfolded at least to some degree, and that in unfolding itself it 
determines the manner in which development within the psychophysical individual 
proceeds, at least in part. While this does not wholly erase the distinction and possible 
dissonance between empirical and core self articulated in the dissertation, it does 
eliminate the possibility that Stein had raised that there might be a person who has 
failed entirely in the work of unfolding and realizing their core personality. 

This analysis is restricted, however, as Stein herself notes, to consideration of the 
lone individual as a radically closed off monad, the full comprehension of which 
requires a broadening of this conceptual framework in order to comprehend the indi- 
vidual fully by moving beyond the individual as monad to the individual as member 
of acommunity (Stein 2000, 129). Stein’s first foray into this domain begins with the 
recognition that, in terms of its ontological composition, the community exists first 
and foremost as an analogue of the individual personality, and consequently displays 
analogous layers and structures to those found in the individual personality insofar 
as community also is correlative to the value world and possesses a certain core 
structure of position-taking. On the other hand, community is also disanalogous to 
the individual personality to the extent that we do not only experience communities 





© According to Martell, this is precisely the criticism of Heidegger that Stein herself takes up in the 
appendix to her Finite and Eternal Being (cf. Stein 2013, 466 ff.). 
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acting together as something outside and over against us, but we also find com- 
munities, “within us as well, for we live as their members” (Stein 2000, 197). The 
community exists as a plurality of subjects sharing a common life and serves as itself 
a carrier of one single life and flow of experiences in which the member-subjects 
participate, perhaps at varying times or all together at once. Stein’s chief concern 
is at first the project of determining to what extent this analogy holds up between 
individual personality and community. However, this investigation gives way even- 
tually into the further elaboration of the structure of the individual personality and 
its relationship to the community. While it is certainly the case that communities 
are founded, for Stein, upon individuals and cannot exist apart from the individual 
personalities who make it up, there is nonetheless a sense in which the community is, 
for Stein, prior to any particular individual. This priority, which, although it works its 
way out experientially only in individual egos, underlies the individual experiencing 
of the individual ego as such. As Calcagno writes, 


...what makes the lived experience of an intentional act communally experienceable is the 
very Allgemeinheit or capacity for generalization of intentional consciousness: it renders 
a communal lived experience possible for the individual who finds herself or himself in 
an tiberindividuelle world—a person can experience the unity of a multiplicity of subjects 
through the general nature of the content across the individual experiences [...] such a reality 
forms the basis for a communal experience. (Calcagno 2014, 134) 


It will be useful here to pay some attention to the complex relationship obtaining 
between the individual self and the communal personality in Stein’s thinking in order 
ultimately to clarify what impact this will have upon the idea of the constitution of 
the moral self. 

Stein notes that communities, as personalities of a higher order, possess their own 
particular character. This character is, “to be absolutely distinguished from the char- 
acter of individuals belonging to it as well as from the typical quality that designates 
them as belonging to the community” (Stein 2000, 262). Communal character is, in 
other words, independent in some sense of the parts that make up the whole com- 
munity. However, the character of the community can be expressed through no other 
outlet than through the comportment of the individual communal members who act 
precisely as its members, as its spokespersons, as its leaders, etc. Moreover, inso- 
far as there is something “typical” about the behavior of the individuals who make 
up the community, its particular character is brought to givenness. That being said, 
while the community’s character is expressed through the behavior of its individual 
members, it also comes to insert itself even in the extra-communal comportment of 
community members. For example, as Stein writes, “there’s a typically German way 
of being friends, celebrating holidays, and so forth. But when the individual gets 
involved in them, it is not as a member of the community” (Stein 2000, 262). 

Now, this recognition serves to illustrate the already expressed point that the 
development of personal character is every bit as much a function of the insertion of 
the person into a particular social, communal environment as it is of the peculiarities 
of one’s individual core personality, which remains unaffected by environmental 
factors. However, Stein expands upon this point here as she notes that, on the one 
hand, the individual always remains distinct from the community and communal 
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life, not being wholly “absorbed” by it, but on the other hand, the individual can 
surrender more or less to being a carrier of communal life, and this surrender may 
be more or less supported by a “typical quality” of the community or a quality 
typical of the individuals who make up the community. Thus, there is, as Stein 
writes, “a twofold typology here: a typical personal composition that’s foundational 
for the communal character, and a typical composition that for its part is based in 
the communal character, or, in the communal life” (Stein 2000, 263). In either case, 
the character of the community is given an individual, personal stamp so far as it is 
brought to expression in the life of an individual personality. 

The reason why such a relationship between individual and communal character 
is possible is ultimately owed to the constitution of community itself and its genesis 
from the life of individual persons entering into a framework of mutuality with one 
another, wherein they enter into a shared framework of motivational comportment 
vis-a-vis the common value world. This constitutes a genuine expansion of the man- 
ner in which the individual core personality is motivationally correlated to the value 
world; however, this expansion is conditioned upon the particular openness of the 
core personality to such an expansion. That is to say, where one is genuinely and 
fully a member of a community to which one can authentically belong without inner 
contradiction, membership in the community and participation in its motivational 
life is itself an expression of one’s core personality and is itself a positive value 
genuinely adding to the value of the core personality and the character which it con- 
figures. On the other hand, genuine, vital membership in the community without this 
compatibility between core personality and communal valuative life is impossible. 
As Stein puts it, in the communal life of two or more persons, there is a constituted 
unity of life-streams through which, “each undergoes an expansion of her egoic liv- 
ing, an influx of new observations, thought-motifs, values, and determinations of the 
will, and simultaneously, an expansion of the realm in which her impulses become 
effective” (Stein 2000, 264-265). 

In so doing, the person also undergoes a further development of character as well 
that is ultimately necessary for the moral becoming of the individual self. Char- 
acter traits that are impossible to develop outside of membership in a community 
and being affected by communal life with its value-correlates are rendered possi- 
ble through participation in the community. These traits include those which are, 
moreover, morally significant, e.g., development of humility or pride, generosity 
or stinginess, etc. Living in community thus affords one the opportunity to acquire 
moral or immoral characteristics; however, the development of a moral character is 
not something forcibly superadded to the core personality, but rather is something 
of an “accidental opportunity,” as she puts it (Stein 2000, 267), to develop one’s 
own original predispositions already contained within the core personality. More- 
over, Stein notes that the life of the community and its character can penetrate to a 
greater or lesser extent into the personal layers of the individual’s soul. The deeper 
the community’s life and value-preferences penetrate into the individual, the more 
the individual takes on and is in turn shaped by the character of the community. 
Moreover, the more one is penetrated by the life of the community, the higher the 
value the community takes on for the individual, and thus the more the motivational 
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framework of the community affects the life of the individual and her comportment 
toward the realization of community’s ideal value. If the life of the community has 
penetrated into the depth s of the individual personality, then the community becomes, 
for Stein, a collective person, “regarded as an ideal whole of community, as the mode 
of community in which all members are persons in the full sense of the word and all 
take part with their soul in the life of community, and furthermore, are conscious of 
this membership and their responsibility in and for community” (Stein 2000, 276). 
Thus, Martell writes, for Stein, “being-with others in community is a condition on 
which human beings become responsible agents” (Martell 2013, 129). 

Moreover, insofar as one finds oneself living in the world as always already a 
member of communities to which one belongs with a depth of feeling, particularly 
the community of the family, which shapes character in fundamental ways from the 
very Start, it is evident that the moral character of the individual is never constituted 
in the absence of communal influence. 


Conclusion 


I began with an account of Stein’s later work on the topic of vocation and the idea 
of the unique and common moral calling that is issued to the individual. From there 
I attempted to go back to Stein’s early phenomenological writings, which serve as 
precursors to the reflections on vocation of the 1930s. However, while it has been 
possible to develop Stein’s account of the intersubjective context of the transcendental 
ego, her notion of the core personality and its distinction from the empirical self, her 
account of the interplay between personal character and its dual constitution through 
the core personality, and the possibilities opened by participation in community, it has 
not yet been clearly articulated how all of this leads eventually to Stein’s vocational 
theory and thus can serve as a framework for the development of a clear notion of the 
moral task and the true meaning of the moral self as constituted intersubjectively. I 
wish to conclude with some brief reflections on this question. 

As mentioned at the beginning, Stein understands vocation as a kind of calling 
of the individual human being to the realization of that to which the individual has 
been called. This involves a notion of the moral life resting upon several different 
principles. First, the moral task is a matter of realizing those values to which one 
has been called. These specific values are those to which my own core personality is 
correlative. However, Stein also makes it clear that, insofar as my abilities, interests, 
and impulses are not a function of the core personality alone, but of the core per- 
sonality expanded through membership in the community, that to which I am called 
as an individual is also not a function of the calling of the core personality alone. 
Moreover, it is only in and through membership in a community that one devel- 
ops characters which are inclusive of moral values like the so-called social virtues 
of humility or generosity. Thus, it is clear that Stein regards the moral task as one 
that can only unfold within the context of the community and moral becoming as a 
process unfolding itself within a communal framework. 
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Thus, while, for Stein in On the Problem of Empathy, the moral task is first dis- 
closed inasmuch as a contrast emerges between the core personality and the empirical 
self, wherein I become aware of my own disvalue in failing to realize or adequately 
to unfold my core personality, Stein does not, in the end, wish to restrict her under- 
standing of moral vocation to what she sees later on as the error of the Heideggerian 
account of authenticity as an account of the authentic self which is the self in its 
truth as in tension with community. Rather, the moral self is ultimately conceived as 
the idea of the unfolded self which has been unfolded precisely in accordance with 
the individual, undeveloped, and invariable core personality properly expanded in 
its value direction to incorporate the values of an authentic community as well, a 
community which likewise has unfolded itself and acquired its proper character in 
accordance with a genuine openness to the true value world and its value hierarchy. 
Thus, for Stein, the moral self, or “true self?’ to which one is called in vocation, is 
ultimately a self constituted intersubjectively and its realization requires a depth of 
intersubjective life. Iam morally called, thus, to the project of becoming myself and 
to the project of the realization of a genuine human community. 
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The Ontic—Ontological Aspects of Social m) 
Life. Edith Stein’s Approach hes for 
to the Problem 


Anna Jani 


The issue of empathy has become one of the central fields of investigation in phe- 
nomenology.' This interest in experiencing the world can be traced back to the group 
of the early phenomenologists around Edmund Husserl, who following Husserl’s 
lead, interpreted empathy as the fundamental act between subject and subject. The 
most important paper in this field was written by Edith Stein, who in her doctoral the- 
sis On the Problem of Empathy’ 1917 was mainly concerned with Theodore Lipps’ 
psychical investigation and Husserl’s contribution to the problem of intersubjectivity. 

In the interpretation of the act of empathy as a subjective act as well as the intersub- 
jective act of the world constitution, the question is not how to differentiate between 
the levels and layers of empathy, but, how empathy contributes to the common world 
experience in the subject to subject relationship. In his book, Self and Other, Dan 
Zahavi states that the relationship between the empathic act as a personal act and the 
social act of the community life has not yet been developed. While there is consen- 
sus on the fundamental meaning of empathy, which is the constitutional act of the 
intersubjectivity, its connection to the social activity of the person has still not been 
evaluated. 





1Cf. The most important current literature on this topic: Zahavi (2010, 2011, 2014), Szanto (2015), 
Lebech and Gurmin (2015), Rie (2010), Yu (2010), Beckmann-Zoller (2006), Hackermeyer 
(2008); etc. 

Cf. Stein (1989). Here and in all quotations I refer to the English translations of the Edith Stein 
editions. 


3Cf. Zahavi (2014). 
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Does empathy necessarily entail that an observer feels the same emotion that he detects in 
an other person? Does empathy preserve or abolish the difference between self and other? 
People disagree about the role of sharing, and caring, and imagination in empathy, just as 
they disagree about the relation between empathy and social cognition in general. 


From the beginning of his book, Zahavi emphasizes that the cognition of the self 
coexists with the constitution of the self; that is, the self’s world experience and self- 
experience coincide in the personal act of empathy. Therefore, the empathic world 
constitution of the self and the self experiences coincide in the narrative expression 
of the personal history.” 

Similarly, Stein argues that the individual world experience will be personally 
identified in the intersubjective act of empathy (cf. On the Problem of Empathy, 
IL. The Constitution of the Psycho-Physical Individual, §5e—f). On this point, Stein 
claims that the act of empathy in the subject—subject relationship conceals the ongo- 
ing constitutional act of the self and its experiences. In Jdeas I,° Husserl distinguishes 
the two sides of the experiences as the noesis and noema, which are the internal and 
external elements of the constituted ontology of the mind and the constitutive material 
of the spatial or ontical world. These two poles of experiencing the world, the noesis 
as the internal constitution of the thing [Gegenstand] and the noema as the constituted 
thing, compose the two components of the experiences of the self. Husserl elucidates 
here further, on how the world experiences can be constituted ontologically by these 
two components of the noesis—noema correlation (cf. §§19). Stein keeps the Husser- 
lian noetic in mind when elaborating on the problem of empathy, which she extends 
to the question of social activity in her doctoral dissertation in which she developed 
the relationship between empathy and self-experience, but she first uses the term 
“social act“ in Individual and Community 1922.’ Focusing on Stein’s interpretation 
of empathy, which, in her understanding is the founding act of intersubjective world 
constitution, I would like to investigate how Stein’s ontology of consciousness in 
Individual and Community predated communal ontology, that is how the constituted 
world based on empathy provides the foundations for the ontology of social life. 

She was already concerned about the issue of social life in her first published 
work, On the Problem of Empathy, which is, the life that is outside of the private 
sphere of the individual but which belongs to it (cf. the last chapter of On the Problem 
of Empathy: TV. Empathy as the Understanding of Spiritual Persons). While Stein 
investigates the act of empathy as a personal act and connects it with the social inter- 
action of the individual, she tries to describe the relationship of the individuals to their 
community and takes the example from Dilthey’s philosophy of life [Weltanschau- 
ung]. In Stein’s account, the empathic encounter with the other creates the individual 
type of the other, which contains her personal value system. (cf. [V/§7b, Personal 
Types and the Conditions of the Possibility of Empathy With Persons). On this point, 





4Zahavi (2014, 101). 

5Cf. Zahavi (2014, 13, 55-58, 204), etc. 
Cf. Husserl (1977). 

7Cf. Stein (2000a). 
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she discusses Dilthey’s Introduction to the Human Sciences® and The construction of 
the historical World in the human sciences? and asserts that the personal/individual 
philosophy of life [Weltanschauung] is a fundamental component in the connection 
between individual and community.!° According to Dilthey, the individual and the 
community are in internal correlation with each other; that is, individual ability can 
be expressed only in the community and a community, which is constituted by the 
individuals, exists due to the individuals; therefore, the community and the individual 
are mutually dependent on each other (cf. Dilthey’s statement elsewhere about the 
interdependency between the theory of the humanities and the social sciences, which 
constitutes the social historical reality.!' According to Dilthey’s work, Hans Ulrich 
Lessing emphasizes the “double role” of the individual in social life: on the one hand, 
the individual is an integral element of the social reality, while on the other hand 
the individual is the theoretical subject of the science examining this reality).'* This 
aspect of the interdependence between community and individuality was accepted by 
Stein as well, in fact, it was what her thinking about the community was based upon. 
In the second part of Philosophy of Psychology and the Humanities’ [Beitriige zur 
Philosophischen Begriindung der Psychologie und der Geisteswissenschaften, ESGA 
6], Stein systematically and methodologically improves Dilthey’s thesis about the 
community, namely that the community in its history is determined by individu- 
als. In Stein’s view, the community exists as an ontic reality, which is an analogue 
existence to the individual personality. Contrary to Dilthey, Stein did not focus on 
the historical and temporal aspects of communal life, but directed the investigation 
on the present situation and experiences of individual life, which have a temporal 
character within community life. Like Dilthey, Stein recognizes that the ontology 
of the spirit corresponds to the ontology of nature. This ontology of the spirit is the 
essential structure for the historical revealing of personalities.'* Every sensation is 
individually determined, and the community can only be described by individual 
experiences; its temporal life is conditioned by the variability of individuals. 
Although Stein does not articulate it directly, the definition of the community as 
temporally determined phenomena conceals a narrative connection between individ- 
ual and community life. The concentric relationship between the communal and the 
individual induces the mutual influence of the two; that is, the community had an 
influence on the individual as well. All the while, it is directed not only individually 





8Dilthey (1923). 

°Dilthey (1927). 

10T9 Edith Stein’s contribution to Dilthey see also Jani (2015a, b). 

ce, Dilthey (1923). Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, GSch I., 95. 
!2Cf. Lessing (2001, 110). 

'3 Stein (2000b). 


'4Cf. Stein (1989, 95): “As natural things have an essential underlying structure, such as the fact 
that empirical spatial forms are realizations of ideal geometric forms, so there is also an essential 
structure of the spirit and of ideal types. Historical personalities are empirical realizations of these 
types. If empathy is the perceptual consciousness in which foreign persons come to givenness for 
us, then it is also the exemplary basis for obtaining this ideal type, just as natural perception is the 
basis for the eidetic knowledge of nature”. 
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but has its own identity. However, this identity is individually defined. This entails a 
relationship between the individual and the communal, characterized by the relation- 
ship between the personal and the social life of the individual. The analogue links 
of the individual and the communal, and the personal and the social life are the two 
poles of the “personal I’ and the “pure I’. According to Zahavi, the personal I is 
by origin open towards social life; that is, the ability for life in a community is a 
pre-given in the personal life experience. 


Husserl consequently holds that the personal I has its origin in the social life. Persons have 
abilities, dispositions, habits, interests, character traits, and convictions, but persons do not 
exist in a social vacuum. To exist as a person is to exist socialized into a social horizon, 
where one’s bearing to oneself is appropriated from the others.!> 


The radical interpretation of the relationship between the individual and the com- 
munal implies that the personal experience of the social life is intellectually accom- 
plished, and the communal life [Gemeinschaftsleben] obtains a definition only indi- 
vidually. Stein’s question, which she addresses in Individual and Community, is, what 
do we understand by “social life”, and, whether the social act exists independently 
from the individual act of empathy. 

In order to elaborate on this problem, she distinguishing two questions: (a) The 
Community as a Reality: Its Ontic composition; (b) The Fundamental Relationship 
between Individual and Community.'° 

In the concluding chapter of On the Problem of Empathy (Empathy as the Under- 
standing of Spiritual Persons), Stein explores the individual’s value choices. These 
are individually constituted in the act of empathy and are influenced by the value 
choices of the other individuals. One can experience the “homo religiosus” of the 
other empathically, despite the exact meaning of religious faith being essentially 
alien to him.'” Stein uses this example to conclude her study on empathy, but this 
example also raised the problem of communal experiences. Whereas religion is the 
personal conviction of the individual, an individual philosophy of life, it also belongs 
to a community and participation in the community’s life. As long as the personal 
individual observes the religious life as an outsider, she is not part of the commu- 
nity life, she does not have any practical experience about life in the community. 
While the individual experience creates an ontological background for personal life, 
which is also part of the community, there is also an ontical aspect of the community, 
which is the source of experience for the individual, which is part of the community 
ontology but not of the personal ontology. Employing Stein’s two-step value inter- 
pretation, I will evaluate how this transition from the experience of the ontical world 
constitutes the ontological aspect of the communal life in the individual, and how 
the individual life experience—that is, the substance of the ontology of the personal 
life—contributes to the social ontology of the community. 


'SZahavi (2014, 81). 
'6Cf. Stein (2000a, chap. II). 
17Cf. Stein (1989, 117). 
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The Community as a Reality: Its Ontic Composition 


While in her first work on empathy Stein investigates how the act of empathy as 
a personal act relates to the experiences of the community and how the personal 
value becomes a communal value, in her study, entitled Individual and Community, 
she investigates the common ontological background of the individual and the com- 
munity. According to Stein’s thesis, in terms of individuality, the community is an 
ontical reality which is independent of the individual life, and the community is an 
experience of the spatial world for the individual life. At the beginning of the second 
chapter of the study, she introduces the real life of the community as a life that is 
intertwined with individual life. Communities are “out there in life” on the one hand, 
...but we find them within us as well, for we live as their members. [...] Epistemological 


investigation will probably make it clear that, for knowledge of the community just as for 
knowledge of the individual personality, “outer” and “inner” observations are interwoven. !® 


Both the individual and the community have an internal and an external or objec- 
tive front, which are naturally able to transform into each other and the properties 
of the individual and the community are in analogue relationship to one another. 
Such internal elements as the lifepower [Lebenskraft], the psyche and the soul are 
possessed both by the individual and the community, and the individual and the com- 
munity have an internal correlation to their objectivity. The objective appearance of 
both is constituted by their values. In this regard, the question is how the individual 
value system relates to common values; that is, whether the individual values are 
constituted by the communal values or vice versa? 

In Individual and Community, Stein examined social life from an objective point 
of view, which presupposes an independent life for the community, but describes it as 
being an entity that is dependent on the individual. According to this interpretation, 
the autonomy of the community and its ontology, too, becomes very problematic. 
Szanto highlights the problem of the super-individuality of the community in the 
respect that Stein’s understanding of the super-individual might be counterproduc- 
tive, if the experiences of the super-individual are not interpreted on the horizon of 
the shared emotions of the individuality, that is, if the communal experiences are 
not fulfilled on the field of the spatio-temporality, e.g. on the field of the bodily 
experiences.!° Szanto differentiates between shared and collective emotions, and his 
argument may be appropriate in relation to Stein, in so far as he claims that the indi- 
viduals mutually share the same emotional experience at a given time, if A and B, 
each respectively, partake in a convergent phenomenal. Contrary to shared emotions, 
members of a group have collective emotions, if there is a “shared emotional culture” 
with a robust evaluative and normative appraisal pattern.”° 

Although Stein does not make this distinction between shared emotion and collec- 
tive emotion, a structural differentiation appears in the relationship of the community 





18 Stein (2000b, 197). 
19Sz7anto (2015, 510). 
20Tbid. 511. 
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and the individual. In Stein’s interpretation of community, the lifepower of the com- 
munity is not separable from the physical effects of the individuals and thus can be 
described without taking the individual’s internal life into account. It seems that the 
community has an independent lifepower [Lebenskraft], which is not displayed by 
the individual psyche but has an effect on the individual historically. Stein asserts 
that 


...4f we consider the life of a nation as it stands before the eyes of the historian, then we have 
an ascent up to a summit of development and then a descent and extinction. By this we do 
not mean the blooming of properties and abilities, which manifests the same process. Rather 
we mean an increase and a decrease of the very power that makes possible the development 
of the single abilities and comes to expression in it.7! 


This mental lifepower [geistige Lebenskraft] of the community 


...belongs to the area of purely physical, or biological, development, and may very well have 
a significance to the sentient lifepower — in [the notion of] the physical, we’re presupposing 
one of the sources from which lifepower is charged up — but it has got nothing to do with 
the life of the psyche itself in the first place.?7 


Apart from this mental lifepower, which characterizes the community life objectively 
and has nothing to do with the internal constituents of it, the psychical lifepower 
[psychische Lebenskraft] of the community demonstrates the inner connection with 
the individual life. The psychical or sentient [sinnliche] lifepower of the community 
appears in the totality of psychical acts of psycho-physical individuals. 

However, the roots of the psychical lifepower of the community are to be found in 
the psychical individuals, and the individuals remain in a twofold relationship with 
the mental lifepower of the community. 


To start with, we know, that the lifepower of the community doesn’t exist independently and 
alongside of its components, but rather coalesces from the power of the single [members]. 
However the individuals do not contribute their full, undivided power into the community, 
but [contribute] only insofar as they are living as members of the community. Each one 
retains certain “reserves” for his or her individual living. And besides, keep in mind that 
each individual belongs to a whole range of communities, to which the individual distributes 
his or her power and which accordingly lay claim to the individual in very different degrees.7> 


From the view of the individual, the internal relationship between the communal life 
and the individual life is a circular one, in which the communal life is a part of the 
individual life, and the individual’s own share of the community contributes to the 
understanding of the individual’s personal life. 

Apart from the question of whether the mental lifepower of the communal life 
is independent of the individual, there is a more significant problem, which also 
provides an answer to the previous question, namely the problem of how the indi- 
viduals transfer the power between each other. Szanto illustrates this problem of the 
emotional transition between the individual and the communal by the introduction 


21 Stein (2000b, 201). 
22Tbid. 202. 
23qbid. 203. 
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of the two poles of the empathic act.** However, Stein never distinguishes between a 
social and a communal act of empathy, she emphasizes that the act of empathy leads 
the individual to the field of individuality. While Stein deals with the social aspect 
of the act of empathy and emphasizes that it is empathy that makes intersubjective 
experience possible in her doctoral dissertation, she avoids finding a solution for 
the problem of social experience through the act of empathy. In Stein’s definition 
of the community life, she constrains the act of empathy to the subject—subject and 
to the subject-community relationship and points out, that the participation in the 
community life assumes a share in communal lifepower. According to Szanto as well 
as Stein, the individual relates to the community as to the We of the plurality of the 
individuals. The super-individual We of the community consists of co-experienced 
members of the community or of the plurality of the subjects.” The act of empathy 
cannot overstep the self and other or self and community relationship. This means 
the question is not whether the subject relates to the We or to the multitude of /s in 
the community, as it would to another J, but whether the social act of the multitude 
or multiplication of selves exists. That is, whether there is an act of the common 
meaning, feeling and acting, a community act, which in the common action does not 
distinguish the self from the other. 

At this point we’re led to a question that’s of the greatest significance for the transfer of power 

from the individual to the other, the arc of sentient causality beyond the individual psyche. 

It’s the question of whether one individual really can be rendered capable of achievements 


that exceed his own power through the influx of powers not his own, or whether what’s going 
on in what we’re calling a transfer is nothing more than a freeing up his own power.”° 


However, Stein emphasizes in her writing on empathy that the act of empathy is the 
fundamental interpersonal act, which makes the connection between the individuals 
possible, and it must be clarified whether the individual contribution to the personal 
experiences is at the same time a communal process as well; that is, whether the 
community influences the individual in any way or, rather, the communal life exists 
in the individual mind. 

In Self and Other, Zahavi states that there is a fundamental relationship between 
the experimental selfhood and the self-consciousness. This dichotomy of the con- 
sciousness of the self and the self-consciousness dissolve in the Husserlian notion 
about the protention, primal-impression and retention of the temporality, and it 
reveals the origin of the personal I in the social life from the first person perspec- 
tive.?’ As Edith Stein indicates, the “power transfer” [Kraftiibertragung] is a special 
mental function, and it “is possible only with an ‘openness’ of the individual for an 


4Cf. Szanto (2015, 522): “With this in mind, consider first the membership misidentification prob- 
lem. With individual-to-group and intragroup—or social empathy—and group to member—or col- 
lective empathy—properly functioning various misidentifications concerning experiential or emo- 
tional sharing might be corrected”. 


>Tbid. 507. 
6 Stein (2000b, 204). 


277 ahavi (2014, 64): “The retentional process consequently not only enables us to experience an 
enduring temporal object; it does not merely enable the constitution of the identity of an object 
in a manifold of temporal phases; it also provides us with a non-observational, pre-reflective, 
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other”.*® Stein is aware that the communal life becomes conscious mentally, and the 
mental awareness presupposes the psychical lifepower [psychische Lebenskraft] of 
the community life. Stein offers the following example: 


So an artistically gifted human being who doesn’t lack for contact with art or “opportunity” 
for aesthetic experiences may remain entirely unproductive as long as he is left to himself, 
but may be rendered capable of creative deeds as soon as he falls in with a circle of real 
live artists. So it is they - above and beyond the opportune causal conditioning under which 
an individual stands - who are co-responsible for his personal development, for that which 
unfolds from his original predispositions.7? 


This example quite clearly proves the ontical aspect of the community. In the first 
case, the “artistically gifted human being” is aware of the existence of art but she 
does not participate in the artistic action. The situation is analogous to the outside 
observation of a community—e.g. to a religious group—when the individual is not 
part of it. It is able to describe the community life from outside, but it does not auto- 
matically mean that the individual can participate in its inner life. In the second case, 
the direct artistic milieu makes the artistical deeds possible. The environment should 
be conceived as acting together, as a common ontological acquirement of a commu- 
nity, which cannot be perceived as a close social influence (e.g. a family) but has an 
indirect influence on the talented person. The personal contact with the community 
presupposes a similar openness of the person. According to Stein’s example, 


The family that I come from and the community of scientific work that I join are two 
communities that as such have nothing at all to do with one another, do not know one 
another know nothing about one another, and exert no direct impact upon one another. But 
through my mediation a causal bond can be established between them. When power pours 
into me from the one, I can feed it into the other.*° 


Szanto’s distinction of the shared emotion and the collective emotion make the inter- 
nal life of the community visible: Sharing is both the empathic act in subject—subject 
relationship and being the fundamental act of community life. 


In shared emotions, this is a supra-individual intentional object or values. Supra-individual 
intentional objects of shared emotions are not simply public objects but, rather, must be 
apperceived under the same intentional mode, i.e., as shared, and targeted as having the 
same emotional import for me as for others. Thus, they are not supra-individual simply 
because they are shared but because they are targeted and experienced as shared.*! 


At this point, the question of how the experience of the communal becomes the 
experience of the individual arises; that is, how the communal value judgement 
influences the individual one. 





temporally extended self-consciousness. This is why Husserl’s account of the structure of inner 
time-consciousness (pretention-primal impression-protention) must be understood as an analysis 
of the (micro)-structure of first-personal givenness”’. 


28Cf. Stein (2000a, 205). 
"bid. 

30Tbid. 207. 

31§zanto (2015, 507). 
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The Fundamental Relationship Between Individual 
and Community 


In Stein’s most significant reflection regarding the problem of individual experience 
and communal experience, she employs the example of family life which is the 
narrowest field of social life. Stein claims that leaving the closest community life, 
the family or closer social environment leads to the transition from the subjective 
mental life [subjektives geistiges Leben] to an objective mental life. 


Obviously, here we’ve made our way out of the sphere of the “subjective” mind [subjektiver 
Geist] and into that of the “objective” mind. From this sphere flow powers for mental living, 
without its being depleted or even diminished in its effective power. In our case, it was 
apparently subjective mental life that became “objective” in that it was captured in the form 
of logical significances. Whether and how such a becoming-objective is possible — that’s a 
new problem.** 


By supplying power to the other, the individual’s own state of life is transferred to the 
other. In On the Problem of Empathy, Stein emphasizes that there is a fundamental 
difference between body [Leib] and corpus [K6rper] by their sensation in the spatial 
world. She names every unmoving and unliving thing corpus, and the experience of 
the other in the terms of the material object of the experience. The living body is 
always both the experienced object of the spatial world and it is also the sentient 
body of the personal I. According to Stein, the body has a twofold constitution as a 
sentient body and as the experienced corpus of the spatial world, and it gets its place 
in the space in this twofold condition.** 

It is the zero point of the orientation,** which contributes, according to Stein, to 
the locational awareness of the individual, as well as having a fundamental role in 
the world constitution of the self. 

Based on Husserl, Zahavi highlights the ambiguity of the bodily experiences. 
While the body of the other is intuitively available to me, the experiences of the other 
are not. 


They can never be given to me in the same original fashion as my own experiences; they 
are not accessible to me in inner consciousness. Rather, they are appresented through a 
special form of appresentation, or, to use a different terminology, they are co-intended and 
characterized by a certain co-presence.*° 


As the empathic I considers the body of the other as a sensual body, it obtains a new 
orientation and a new image of the spatial world. Stein claims that the sensation of 
the other transform the subject, who has feelings, to a subject, who fulfils acts.*° 
This social body [sozialer Leib], which participates by the act of empathy in the 





32.Stein (2000a, 209). 
33Cf. Stein (1989): II/§4a, The Givenness of the Living Body. 


34Cf. Stein On the Problem of Empathy, II/§5d. The Foreign Living Body as the Center of Orien- 
tation of the Spatial World 61. 


35Zahavi (2014, 126). 
36Cf. Stein (1989, 62): “A sensing subject has become one which carries out acts”. 
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intersubjective world constitution, is the outside appearance of the individual life that 
completely fits into the medium of the community life. The transfer [Ubertragung] 
of the own power to the other circulates throughout the social body, in virtue of the 
ability of the individual to become engaged with the other directly or indirectly. The 
artistically talented person, who has no real contact with the life of art, is socially not 
different from her artistically not gifted fellows. In this way, the social body is what 
realizes the transfer between the individuals, what makes the general communal 
judgement possible. This is similar to the communal life: the individual is able 
to perceive the communal life, but she will not automatically be a part of it. The 
participation in the communal life depends on the acceptance of the common values 
shared by the community. In the case of the artistically gifted person, it is important 
not only to detect the own talent but to participate in the communal life by the person’s 
own action. The action in a community, e.g. the action of the artistically gifted person 
is not simply the sharing of values in the community life and also not merely the 
acceptance of values of the community life, but the two together: in the consciousness 
of the common values and the acting upon these values. Whereas the act of empathy 
can be defined as a one-way act, individual—individual, or individual—-community 
relationship, the common act or social act is directed towards the other in respect of 
the common values. 

However, social life is a pre-given ability of the individual, and her social body 
must be transformed to the communal life. According to Stein, turning from exchang- 
ing of experiences individually to the participation in the community life entails a 
mental transformation. 


Exchanges between individuals are effected for the most part in “social acts” in which the one 
[act] is pointed at the other, turned toward it. One is speaking and the other is understanding 
him. And it belongs to the sense of these acts that the material content pronounced, and 
accordingly heard, is not only meant but also imparted and received. This reciprocal linkage 
enters into the experimental content too. Where you’re just dealing with a transmission of 
material content, the direction toward the other ego that indwells the experience meets up 
with that ego not as a private personality of determinate qualities of its own, but purely as 
an understanding ego.*” 


According to the main statement of Stein, there is a difference between the intended 
content of the expression and the real content of it. Stein points out that the communal 
act operates with a pre-given content of materials; that is, an established ontology 
identifies the community life. Contrary to the shared emotions in the act of empathy, 
where the experience of the other is a non-original experience of me, the social act 
of the community distributes the experiences of the community life by the specific 
common ontological field of the community. This means that, although the commu- 
nity contains a group of individuals, in other words it is a multitude of single subjects, 
it still constitutes a coherent super-individual, which overwrites and influences the 
decisions of the individuals. (We use the words “members” and “membership” in the 
everyday life without reflection on the contrastive meaning of the two. While mem- 
bers are always members of a community, the membership means the participation 
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in the community life.) For the notions of individual and super-individual differ from 
each other in the act process. While the act of empathy induces a one-way relation- 
ship between individuals in which they mutually affect one another, the social act is a 
two-poled act that is, on one hand, directed towards the other and, on the other hand, 
directed towards the shared field of meaning. Stein is concerned with the transition 
from the subjective mind to the objective one from the point of view of the individual 
experience that is always part of the community life. As she claims in her book on 
empathy, the development of the individual presupposes the contact with the other. 
In this contact, during the action with the other, the personal value judgement of the 
individual and her relationship to the value judgement of the community appears. 

Stein describes this value choice of the individual as its first engagement with 
the communal life.*® In Individual and Community, Stein demonstrates, where the 
real connection between the community and the individual originates from, while 
linking the essence of value judgement to the spiritual character of the individual. 
Despite Stein using a new analogy about communal life, the concept of the communal 
soul is deeply problematic. Similarly to the psyche and the lifepower, which have 
two different meanings in the individual and the social life, the soul too has an 
individual and a communal form. This static core appears in the value judgement of 
the individual and reveals the individual in its own personality. 


For every attitude is an attitude toward something and holds true for something objective that 
must be apprehended in some way or other. So we see, the answer is values: values that are 
inseparably bound up with the being of the person. As I take a positive or a negative stance 
toward a person, she stands before my eyes as valued as disvalue d. This is not to deny that 
I can find fault with a person whom I love or find merits in a person whom I hate.*? 


Stein uses a quite broad interpretation for meaning of values. For her, history, per- 
sonal ideas and the relationship to the other all belong under the category of values. 
The person is defined by Stein as a “value-tropic” being [werthaftes Sein], who is 
responsible for her values, and her properties appear through her value choices. “We 
see what the person is when we see which world of value she lives in, which values 
she is responsive to, and what achievements she may be creating, prompted by val- 
ues”." According to Stein, the personal core of the individual reveals itself by the 
choice of the values; that is, the spiritual life of the person is objectified in virtue of 
her value choices. “Then your soul opens itself, with that which is proper to it when 
it’s at home with itself: the world of value”.*! Thereby the personal value judgement 
is the external appearance of the individual ontology, it is bounded to the individual. 
And while the soul of the individual manifests itself in these value choices, the values 





38Cf. Stein (1989, 109): “As my own person is constituted in primordial spiritual acts, so the foreign 
person is constituted in empathically experienced acts. I experience his every action as proceeding 
from a will and this in turn, from a feeling. Simultaneously with this, I am given a level of his person 
and a range of values in principle experienceable by him. This, in turn, meaningfully motivates the 
expectation of future possible volitions and actions”. 

39 Stein (2000b, 212). 

4°Tbid. 227. 

41See Foot note (40). 
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themselves are independent from the personal life. It is thus clear how the soul is 
involved in the value judgement of the personal life, and how it would be reflected 
by these values, but the question is how this personal aspect can become visible in 
the community through its individual members. 

Stein claims that the personal values are independent from their carriers, their 
existence does not depend on the person, but rather they are objective. 


Since the character properties are abilities for value experiences and value-determined man- 
ners of behavior, they don’t themselves belong to your soul or to the core of your person. 
Yet in them, the core blooms outward. And they allow what inwardly fills up your soul to 
become visible.* 


In On the Problem of Empathy, she emphasizes that the value choice of the individual 
shows the typical character of the I.*? It is by her value choices that that the person 
within the individual can be understood in the act of empathy. According to this 
formulation, the individual and the value are related to each other in a twofold way: 
on the one hand, values are created by the person, their existence depends on the 
choice of values on the other hand, they are independent from the personal individual 
and are available to everyone. This world of values [Wertewelt], in which the person 
lives, is the key to the connection between the individual and the community life. 
While the individual value system refers to the individual ontology of a person, the 
value choice of the community manifests itself in the variety of ontologies 


...we see this value not merely in the modification of the individual persons and their possible 
accommodation to a more highly valued type, but rather in the release of the individuals from 
their natural loneliness, and in the new super-individual personality [iiberindividuellen Per- 
sonlichkeit] that unites in itself the powers [die Krafte] and abilities of the discrete [members], 
turns them into its own functions, and through this synthesis can produce achievements.*+ 


This super-individual personality [iiberindividuelle Pers6nlichkeit], which is the car- 
rier of the higher values of the community, is not different in its actions from a per- 
sonal activity, as Szanto formulates: they stay in the same intentional mode; however, 
this activity is regarded as independent from the members of the community.*° 

The objective appearance of the community is confined to a pure activity. So 
the communal life has an internal lifestyle, the sharing in the act of empathy, and 
an external front in the form of the activity, which is directed towards a common 
normativity, history and value system. A vivid example cited by Stein is the stories 
about family life that have different meanings for the closest community, for the 
friends, and for the official environment. 





42 Stein (2000b, 231). 


43Cf. Stein (1989): IV/§7b, Personal Types and the Condition of the Possibility of Empathy with 
Persons. 


44 Stein (2000a, 273). 
4SCf£. Szanto (2015, 507). 
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If I project a vivid image of my family to the circle of friends, among whom I dwell, if I 
describe the vigor and activeness that prevail there, then everyone who hears my words can 
be brushed by a breath of fresh air as a refreshing and invigorating breeze wafts out from 
what I’m describing. Here, I’m not in any way a “mediator” of the effect as in the case of 
the causal series. The effect that my words help to call forth doesn’t need to go through me. 
It can take place [even] if I have apprehended the vigor I’m describing as a cold observer, 
without being seized by it myself in any way, or if the impact that I originally underwent is 
long gone at the point in time at which I am speaking.*° 


The example reveals how differently one expresses oneself in a closer friendship 
and in an official environment. Focusing on the value carried by [Tragen] of both the 
individual and the community, we have found that values are the connecting elements 
between the individual and the community. The friendship and the family are bound 
together by a historically determined coherent value system; that is, the members 
of the community are aware of their common mental lifepower. This awareness 
of the mental lifepower leads to the building of a common value system; that is, 
the members obtain the values of the community not by the personal sharing of 
the other, but by the active participation in the community life. This activity of 
the community is based on the common ontology of the community. According to 
Zahavi, that the narrative identity of the self is deeply embedded into a larger historical 
and communal meaning-giving structure,*” which has a temporal relationship to the 
whole life, the community life also has a super-individual narration about its present 
life, and a narrative reflection on its history. Although community life and the life 
of the individual become intertwined in the act of empathy, empathy remains on 
the level of distinction between of the other and the I. While in the act of empathy, 
the individual gets a personal reflection of himself from the other’s perspective; 
that is, the individual see himself from the viewpoint of the other, the social act 
is directed not towards the other but towards a common values of the community 
life. This means the individual gains a new perspective on her life from the point of 
view of community life. The temporality of the community partly contributes to the 
individual’s temporal dimension, but the subject’s own, internal relationship to the 
community life separates this shared temporality in the personal narrative. According 
to Stein, the transition from the individual value system to the community relieves 
the individual of the spiritual weight of the decision and makes him free to engage 
in communal activity. That is, the values of the communal are not of the individual, 
but they provide orientation for the personal scale of values, they are the source of 
the personal value system. 

Therefore, there is a mutual transition between the individual and the communal 
by the act of empathy: during the exchanging of experiences, the individual not only 
receives a new point of orientation from the other, but in the social act the individual 
reflects on the common ties. 





46C£. Stein (2000b, 208). 
47Cf. Zahavi (2014, 55). 
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Social life is performance art, a technique for liberating yourself from the weight of existence. 
It is never said that anyone who belongs to “polite society” must go in for social life. Social 
living is built up more on the foundation of an underground, untamed, and uncurtailed life. 
And under the surface of theatrical and stylized human relationships, a maze of primitive 
and naive polationsips crisscrosses: relationships that would be impossible inside of “polite 
society”. 


While the communal life is confined to the activity based on common values, the 
exchange of personal values is achieved through the search for a shared point of 
orientation, that is to say, the personal value judgement prepares the individual for 
the participation in community life. In a closer interpretation of Stein, this means that 
the individual is able to participate actively in the community and the community 
thereby builds a social ontology around the individual, but this ontology constitutes 
only a part of the individual life; that is, the individual ontology exists in the diverse 
ontologies of the community. 


Conclusion 


In Stein’s interpretation, the ontic and ontological features of the social life are 
revealed in the twofold relationship to the community, as an objective entity of the 
outside world and a subjective internal life of the multitudes of individuals. Stein 
describes the two sides of community life through the act of empathy, which is the act 
that fundamentally constitutes the intersubjective world. She differentiates between 
the act of empathy and the social act of the community life and claims that the life of 
the community oversteps the empathic subject—subject relationship by the common 
action of the multitude of individuals. This entail that the act of empathy and the 
social act differ in their direction: Both in the subject—subject relationship, as in the 
subject-community relationship, the act of empathy is directed to the other, and the 
one facing me is considered as the other. Contrary to this, the social act is not a one 
pole act, whose direction could be defined by the experience of the other, but it is 
directed once to the other and once to the common value system of the community. 
Thus, the community life regards the other as the common feature of the self, it 
interprets the social actions of the other as the actions of the self, the actions of the 
common We. In relation to this aspect of communal life, Stein introduces the notion 
of the social body. 

Stein sees the connection between the community life and the individual life in 
the value apprehension of the two. While community life occurs in the mental and 
spiritual act of sharing values, the way in which individual values become communal 
values is significant. Here, Stein emphasizes the individual and the super-individual 
or independent feature of the values, which relate to each other in the common 
temporal dimension of the action. As the individual becomes aware of her personal 
values, she also transfers the practice of these values into community life. However, 
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while the individual belongs to a number of the communities, the connection between 
these, through value choices, create the ontological field for the community as such. 
The individual’s choice of communal values occurs individually though the narrative 
identity. 
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Starting from Husserl: Communal Life m) 
According to Edith Stein ras 


updates 


Alice Togni 


Such an idea of communal life is already to be found in Husserl, Edith Stein’s “Mas- 
ter.” It is well known that Stein not only studied and wrote her doctoral dissertation 
with Husserl, but she also became his assistant for about a year and a half, with the 
task of transcribing his stenographic manuscripts and putting them in order. Among 
the numerous manuscripts which she worked on there are also writings on social 
ontology. A few of them—written around 1910 and published posthumously —are 
particularly relevant, especially because Edith Stein knew them well, since they bear 
traces of her hand. In these texts—as well as in Ideas [J—Husserl speaks of the 
“spiritual world” (Geisteswelt) as a social world, a world which we are members of 
and where we abide in life-relationships with each other. Insofar as we are human 
beings with a living body, a mind, a spiritual life, we are “bearers of meaning” 
(Bedeutungstrdger): In this lies the condition of possibility of social life in terms of 
communal life. We are “bearers of social relationships”: We don’t live as islands. 
Despite our differences and peculiarities, we live—together with the others—a “com- 
munal unified life.” As Husserl will also say in later writings: we are monads, but 
monads with windows, and these windows are what allows access to the others 
through empathy (Einfiihlung). Edith Stein underlines this aspect as well, saying 
that in genuine communal life we are no longer “windowless monad[s],” because “in 
the community, solidarity prevails”.” 





1 Husserl (1973a, 90-110). 
2Tbid. 92-93. 

3 Husserl (1973b, 260). 

4 Stein (2000, 130). 
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From these brief references to Husserl, we can already sense a certain similarity 
between Edith Stein’s enquiries and those of the founder of Phenomenology: A 
certain affinity regarding research topics, approach, and methodology. This is pretty 
understandable, considering the circumstances in which she wrote Individual and 
Community, the crucial text for Stein’s concept of communal life. In the foreword 
to the combined publication of this treatise with the one on Psychic Causality, titled 
Contributions to a Philosophical Foundation of Psychology and the Humanities 
(1922), Edith Stein herself acknowledges the important influence of Husserl> for her 
own philosophy: She followed his lessons, she had many conversations with him, 
and she worked on his manuscripts. There was such an interplay that it is difficult 
to keep track of the extent of this influence, but an attempt will be made to show 
both similarities and differences between Stein and Husserl in their investigation of 
communal life. 

This article therefore consists of three sections: The first part is dedicated to an 
overview of the relationship between individual and communal life; then, we will 
discuss in detail the main features of Stein’s analysis. Finally, we will have a look 
at some examples of Gemeinschaftsleben in order to open up new horizons, i.e., 
to discuss and highlight the various aspects of communal life that Stein takes into 
account. 

So the main aim of his paper is to get a deeper insight into the close intercon- 
nection between the two philosophers, attempting to show how Stein brought up 
issues, Husserl had neglected or in his writings had marked down as of secondary 
importance,° yet remained latent. 


Individual and Communal Life 


As anticipated, a communal life is something more than merely co-living. Firstly, 
the fundamental relationship of individual and community has to be recognized: 
Community is rooted in individuals, it is “founded” essentially in them. 


The communal experiences coalesce out of the individual experiential unities and on account 
of them [...]. To the coalescence of the individual experiential current, there corresponds the 
coalescence of the super-individual experiential current; and to the salience of the “meaning- 
ful” inwardly cohering solitary life, there corresponds the sense-coherence of a communal- 
life.’ 


There is a correspondence between individual and super-individual experiential cur- 
rent, but, more precisely, this correspondence is a mutual one; it is a relationship of 
reciprocal founding. As Stein explains, “the relationship of the communal experi- 
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ence to the individual experience is constitution, not summation.”® Individual and 
community are therefore interdependent, and we can speak of a “retro-effectuation” 
(Riickwirkung) of the communal life on the individual life in all those fields that 
are covered by a common living. For Husserl, too, this kind of reaction is possible: 
Human beings have indeed a large effect on each other, but he emphasizes that every 
single person may be influenced not only by other individuals, but also by social 
objectivities.° 

Regarding the relationship between individual and communal life, it should also 
be added that Edith Stein’s investigation is not confined to the consideration of 
their reciprocal influence. Moreover, she runs through all the forms of connection 
that are possible among constituted experiences in the realm of individual life and 
she discusses which of them may also occur in the communal life. These “ways of 
connecting” are association, motivation, causality, and efficacy of will. 

According to Stein, in communal life there is no association in the proper meaning 
of the term, because there cannot be any original fusion of communal experiences 
(as it happens within the individual). 

Only indirectly can we speak of a super-individual significance of association, 1.e., 
in the sense that “its efficacy within individual consciousness makes it understandable 
that complex communal experiences coalesce.”!° A similar situation is observed 
when we take into account what the efficacy of will means in a common life. Rather 
than a super-individual efficacy of will, we have a plurality of self-responsible egos 
which, due to their free doing, are willing and performing members of the community. 

The community as such is not a “free” subject, so neither is it “responsible” in the same 

sense that individuals are. Individuals bear the ultimate responsibility for the community’s 

actions, which they perform in its name. And even if they do something in the service of 


the community which they wouldn’t do from personal motives, the entire weight of the 
responsibility rests upon them.!! 


In conformity with those considerations, Stein criticises Scheler’s principle of soli- 
darity, according to which there can be a collective guilt and a collective merit, and 
therefore every individual is originally co-responsible for the acts of the others. Edith 
Stein recognizes that, in principle, “...the acts of the community can also be culpa- 
ble or meritorious. But whether the single member participates in them or withholds 
himself from them, this is a matter of his freedom and he himself has to answer for 
ier 

At this stage of the analysis, causality and motivation deserve special attention. 
First of all, in order to speak of a causal connection in the experiential current 
of the community, we need to assume the presence of a lifepower (Lebenskraft) 
regulating the lifestream. This means that there would be a stratum of “life feelings” 
(Lebensgeftihle)—for example, vigor, weariness—also in communal life, as a result 
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of the overlapping of life feelings from one individual to the other. However, there 
is a big difference depending on how much the sensory sphere is involved in this 
process. Indeed, there aren’t any sensory experiences as such among the communal 
experiences, and yet this sphere plays a role in the life of the community, “...because 
sensuality (Sinnlichkeit) is the basis of individual conscious life, which constitutes 
the life of the community, ultimately sensuality is also constitutive for the life of the 
community.”!? 

In causal terms, a distinction must be drawn between a simple being which is 
infected with someone else’s life condition—whether it be a sentient contagion with 
amore or less strong sensory presence—and “the genuine impinging of causal occur- 
rence from one individual to the other;’!* which is made possible by a “communal” 
life feeling. In the first case, there is an “impact” of one individual upon another with- 
out any mental (geistige) functioning being required, but without any mental activa- 
tion a genuine collective behavior cannot subsist: “The collectivity of the behavior 
includes an experiencing as a collective experiencing: and this ‘experiencing as’ is 
itself a mental functioning.” 

We therefore have a super-individual causality only when the impact between 
mental individuals creates a communality of life feelings, and this further fuels a 
collective property. Stein gives the example of a meeting between two friends, in 
which a feeling of vigor is transmitted from one to the other: We can speak of a 
genuine shared causal occurrence because there is an orientation of individuals to 
one another and “...this vigor, experienced as going out from the one and now filling 
both, turns into a manifestation of a power that both draw upon and that’s their 
common property.”!° 

The members of a community help to build up this common power reserve, and 
they also feed on it. The life power manifests itself in life feelings, and according 
to their duration and intensity, we find variations in the rhythm and the texture 
of experience: This is valid for both individual and communal life, making causal 
phenomena also possible in the experiential current of the community. 

Husserl, without going into the question as Stein, leaves open the possibility of a 
form of causality!’ among social objectivities as well. Even more interesting, how- 
ever, is the confluence of Husserl’s and Stein’s investigations into the connections of 
motivation, namely nexuses of meaning (Sinnzusammenhdnge), “the joining of expe- 
riences made possible by their sense content.”!* The coherence of experiences—and 
their unification in a meaningful whole through motivation—is a fundamental step in 
the formation process of community. According to Stein, super-individual motiva- 
tions may be of a different nature (not only intellectual coherences), but in any case, 
they presuppose the overlapping of motivation from one subject to the other, that “is 
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intelligible only if reciprocal understanding exists between them.”!° This is exactly 
Husserl’s positions: motivations are produced in a context of reciprocal understand- 
ing (Wechselverstdndnis).?° The human being in this regard should be understood 
not merely as a physical nature, but as a mental subject, subject of motivation. Moti- 
vation cannot be explained causally: It is a pattern of connections, interwoven in an 
intersubjective system. As Husserl says in Ideas IT,”' motivation is the fundamental 
law of the spiritual world. And Edith Stein shares this view, stating that motiva- 
tional relations are to be found in “all fields of spiritual life’??: Motivation can arise 
from individuals, building a common life, but also communal experiences can work 
together as motivation. However, this does not exclude the possibility of causal rela- 
tions between people: What Husserl and Stein want to say is that motivation is not 
causality, but rather a spiritual law sui generis. 

There is one more issue to be discussed in connection with the relationship 
between individuals and community, namely that individuals can be more or less 
involved in it: The deeper individuals are seized by communal life, the more they rep- 
resent the community that acts in and through them: “Some representatives (Vertreter) 
of the community are more typical than others. [...] But even where the person is the 
very image (reinste Ausprdgung) of the communal type, her being is not exhausted 
in that.”*> 

It is possible that conflicts may arise between the individual and the community 
type or that, on the contrary, a person may find her type exactly in the communal 
life. Moreover, members can influence each other within the community, changing 
their typical feature and even developing a new, different common type. There are 
two extreme cases among the various possibilities: On one side an individual life 
that does not contribute to any community; on the other side, an individual life that 
is entirely absorbed in communal life, working for it, functioning as its organ. Edith 
Stein calls the latter “bearers of communal life”: not all individuals who belong to a 
community need to be a “bearer” in this strict sense, but at least a few members or 
one of them have to. The bearers namely have a key role in ensuring the durability 
of the communal life: The center of the community, “...from which its character 
is shaped and which guarantees its enduring being—this is what the carriers of the 
communal life are, insofar as their personal being is devoted to the community.”** 

Husserl, for his part, does not talk about “carriers of communal life,” but he under- 


lines the fact that individuals are “carriers of functions””° ina context of relationships. 
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Formation and Structure of Communal Life 


On the basis of the above, it is now possible to examine the different constitutive 
elements of communal life in detail. About the formation of a kind of communal life, 
let us first consider the importance of the already mentioned lifepower, looking into 
its sources. A decisive role is of course played by the lifepower of single members, 
on which the lifepower of a community is built: “However the individuals don’t 
contribute their full, undivided power into the community, but only insofar as they 
are living as members of the community. Each one retains certain ‘reserves’ for his 
or her individual living.”*° 

In this connection, it should not be forgotten that the human being is an individual 
and at the same time a member of a community, but not “in one”: Individuality 
and membership (Gliedschaft) stand side by side’ within the individual person. The 
lifepower of a community depends also doubly on the lifepower of its members: How 
much power they have at their disposal and how much of these resources can they 
devote to the community. Now, the latter can be increased in different ways: “by 
receiving new powerful individuals, and by demanding more from those who already 
belong to the community”,”® but also by relying on outside power sources—namely 
not only subjective, but also objective power sources, which are material and personal 
values: “Obviously, if the values are going to influence lifepower, the presupposition 
is that they be experienced and that there exists a receptivity (Aufnahmefdhigkeit) 
for them.””? 

This susceptibility of a community for certain values is made possible by its 
members: The single individuals (not all of them, but at least some) can serve a 
community as organs, making it capable of being in/keeping contact with the world 
of values. They act as open eyes to the world, and it is vitally important “...that 
those who possess the eyes open to the world of values be living as members of the 
community, in live interaction with its other components.”*” 

We always come back to the interaction, the reciprocal relationship between indi- 
viduals as a fundamental aspect of communal life. As stated in the introduction, a 
mutual openness is an essential precondition: “...the solidarity of individuals, which 
becomes visible in the influence of the attitudes of one upon the life of the others, is 
formative of community (gemeinschaftsbildend) in the highest degree.”*! 

In the community, solidarity prevails and even in _ the society 
(Gesellschaft)—where people approach each other in a “subject—object” rela- 
tionship—a certain grade of fellowship, of “solidarity” is required. And here Stein 
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partially agrees with Scheler,** explaining the formation of a communal life as 
follows: An experienced solidarity between subjects 


...makes their life into a common life and makes it possible for them to undertake dif- 
ferent functions working together toward one achievement. Thus, motivations of different 
kinds can spread from one individual to the other, making it possible for super-individual 
(tiberindividuelle) experiential unities to arise.°3 


The development of a communal life in terms of a unitary super-individual person- 
ality is therefore possible only if there is a certain “attitude” (EKinstellung) of the 
persons to each other, as well as interaction, reciprocal influence, shared motivation 
and, consequently, a common lifepower and a common surrounding world. What is 
intended here by Stein is that a mutuality of life belongs first of all to the essence 
of community: “...a unification (Einigung) is possible only on the basis of an origi- 
nal inner communality. Where that’s missing, you can’t achieve any community of 
life.”>4 

Once again these assertions are closely connected with those of Husserl: When 
people enter into a reciprocal relationship, when persons live together in the unity of 
a social life, then we are dealing with an active and reactive reciprocal unification, 
a mutual inner union (Wechseleinigung).*> According to Husserl, a communal life 
“in the strict sense”*°—for example, a marriage or a friendship, typical examples 
taken up also by Stein—constitutes itself in accordance with the principle of “most 
intimate unity” (innigste Einheit). 

The reference to an internal dimension of communal life leads us to consider its 
structure. Edith Stein examines which components can be attributed to the commu- 
nity, understood as an analog of individual personality. First of all, there is nothing 
like a sensory sphere in the community, or rather, “the physical qualities are not 
literally qualities of the community, but instead are typical qualities of community 
members.”*’ But what about an inner distinctiveness, analogous to the individual 
psyche? Stein assigns it also to the community. She distinguishes, in fact, two levels 
within the psyche. The lower layer, that of sentient capabilities such as perception 
and memory, does not belong eventually to the communal life as a whole, but rather 
to its members, and in this way it contributes to form the material groundwork of all 
soulful and mental living. This kind of living falls within the competence of the upper 
layer of the psyche, which is also present in the community. Stein calls it “character” 
in a specific sense, namely 
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...a designation of that which makes up the idiosyncrasy (Eigenart) of one psyche and 
distinguishes it from others. Character in the broader sense cannot be spoken of with the 
community, because there are properties of community only within the upper layer.*® 


In this limited sense, it is therefore possible to ascribe a psyche and a character to a 
community, always bearing in mind the essential relationship between a community 
and its members: “The formation of the community character depends upon how 
deeply community is anchored in the individual and how the individual takes a 
stance toward community. The two are connected.”*? 

On the other hand, we cannot speak of a “core” (Kern) of the community; this is 
a matter only for individuals: Even if the community 


...exhibits any unitary formation (Gestaltung) of its outer and inner being, you still can’t 
detect any simple root formation (Bildungswurzel) of its total “personal” substantial being. 
Rather, this refers back to the core of the individual persons who form its foundation.*° 


Furthermore, all the different modes of social life finally refer back to the core of the 
person, which is beyond all the influences of reciprocal communication. 

We now need to verify in what sense and within what limits soul (Seele) and 
mind (Geist) belong to a community. Since we can speak of a character of the 
community only where a genuine communal life is realized, namely a genuine unity 
of life on the basis of a communality of experiential structuration (Gemeinsamkeit 
der Erlebnisstruktur), we can also speak of a soul of the community insofar as 
“individuals really are grown together with their innermost self’t!. The members 
also build the soul of the community, and having a soul means carrying inside the 
self’s center of gravity, so that every action bears the stamp of the inner being. Such 
a situation can be present in communal life, but only if the persons who live together 
are inwardly given over to each other and to the community. Similar remarks are 
also to be found in Husserl, when he says that in the progressive communalization 
(Vergemeinschaftung) a more highly organized “communal soul’? is built up, which 
contains forms and ways of effective communal life such as habits, customs (S itte),° 
tradition, and language. 

Let us now turn our attention to the mind of the community: Stein explains that 
when we say that a community has a mind, this means more than 


...the fact that it leads a mental life, that is, the community is opened up for an object-world 
and confronts it in sense-filled acts. Beyond that, it signifies the fact that this life exhibits a 
qualitative unity, and is fashioned from a center toward a whole closed in itself.“+ 
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It is interesting to note that the mind of a community is not static: On the contrary, it 
is always changeable (wandlungsfdhig), it may be renewed and transformed by the 
individuals who, from time to time, enter the life of the community. This is possible 
also because communal life allows discontinuity in its experiential current: It can 
undergo changes, whereby some of its members are not a part of it anymore or new 
members join it, but it can also stand quite still. It is even possible that, for a while, 
none of the individuals belonging to a community are actually living as members 
of it, but—contrary to what we might expect—Stein states that even in this case 
the community does not cease to exist, it is only “dormant”: “when the communal 
life picks up again, it does not seem like a new beginning, but rather again takes 
up the old thread.” Husserl’s analysis also provides for the possibility of changes 
within the community, but not in the same way as Stein and, above all, he does not 
extend it to all kinds of social connections: In this sense, he makes a distinction 
between collective unities (Kollektivum) that are aggregation, i.e., merely collection 
of members, and “new objectivities of a higher grade.”*° With regard to the latter 
Husserl says in Ideas II: 


All such unities, as far as their communication extends [...] do not constitute merely a collec- 
tion (Kollektion) of social subjectivities, but instead they coalesce into a social subjectivity 
inwardly organized to a greater or lesser degree, which has its common opposite pole in a 
surrounding world (Umwelt), or an external world, i.e., in a world which is for it’? 


These new objectivities that arise from the context of communication build something 
more than a Kollektivum, they form a unity and this unity persists even if certain 
individuals leave it.*® 

The reference to the role of communication introduces a further aspect which must 
be analyzed with regard to the structure of communal life, namely that of its specifics 
acts. Since we have treated community as an analog to individual personality, giving 
it—though in a specific way—psyche, character, soul, and mind, we are allowed to 
acknowledge its capacity to act. The acts of communal life are all those concerning the 
domain of reciprocal relationship and reciprocal understanding, as pointed out above. 
Fundamentally, communities are based on communication: “...wherever subjects 
enter into transactions with one another, you’ve got the ground for a unity of life, a 
community-life (Gemeinschaftsleben).”*” 

Among these acts Edith Stein ranks “social acts’”—according to the sense in 
which Adolf Reinach first coined the term in The Apriori Foundations of the Civil 
Law (1913)—as specifically belonging to the community, namely those acts that 
contain in themselves a direction to another subject. 
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Furthermore, it’s a peculiarity of “social” acts (in the broadest sense) that they cultivate new 
objectivities: relations between persons like friendship, enmity, companionship, authority, 
and the like. And these exhibit an individual and a typical side, just like the sources from 
which they spring.°° 


This twofold typology refers to the fact that—as seen above—the members of a 
community have a typical personal composition and, at the same time, they take part 
in the “type” communal life. However, with regard to social acts, it must be said that 
Husserl mentions them in some texts of the years 1918—1920,>! and thus even at the 
same time as Stein does. This again highlights the mutual influence of Husserl and 
Stein: They shared a common vision, they had to deal with similar problems, even 
if they did not come necessarily to the same solutions. However, when speaking of 
social acts, the proximity between their respective analyses is quite clear: Husserl 
intends this specific type of acts as an “I-You relation,”°* made possible by empathy. 
In this sense community—as has been pointed out several times—can be understood 
as a unity of subjects who stay in mutual relationship: 


Sociality is constituted by specifically social, communicative acts, acts in which the Ego 
turns to others and in which the Ego is conscious of these others as ones toward which it 
is turning, and ones which, furthermore, understand this turning (Wendung) [...] It is these 
acts [...] which foster a higher unity of consciousness and which include in this unity the 
surrounding world of things as the surrounding world common to the persons who take a 
position in regard to it. [...] it is a world that has a spiritual significance.* 


Forms of Communal Life 


According to Husserl—and Stein as well—the spiritual sphere, the “spiritual world,” 
grows up as a world of communal life. As Husserl says in Ideas II, this world of 
spirit is one and the same for all its members: “...an associated plurality of subjects, 
of individual spirits and spiritual communities, related to a world of things.”>+ 
However, it needs to be clarified to which kinds of communities we are referring. 
In her descriptions of the various forms of communal life, Stein often refers to Sim- 
mel, especially when considering the mixed modes of social union, and to Scheler, 
discussing his distinction between community of life (Lebensgemeinschaft) and col- 
lective person (Gesamtperson). While the first denotes a union of individuals that is 
formal, not mechanical, but still not personal, the latter is instead to be understood 
as genuine personal unity, unity of self-responsible, spiritual persons and, as such, it 
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...would be regarded as an ideal whole of community, as the mode of community in which 
all members are persons in the full sense of the word and all take part with their soul in the life 
of community, and furthermore, are conscious of this membership and their responsibility 
in and for community.>> 


This union of free persons on the basis of their innermost personal life would be 
the highest form of communal life indeed, but there are further differentiations to 
admit. It is possible, for example, that only a portion of the members are free and 
self-supporting persons, or that the community is based on a unitary mind, which 
is no longer determined by any persons living in that community—something like 
perpetuating tradition without personal contribution. Additionally, it may happen that 
“*,.members are led to a common behavior through a commonality of the external 
circumstances of life without having any unitary mind inherent in them.”*° 

Various degrees of “intensity” should also be recognized: The connection within 
communities that are based only on a co-living is less intense than in communities 
“that have grown up on grounds of positive convictions of the individuals form- 
ing them (with a friendship or a marriage).”*’ These intense, close, extremely basic 
unities of communal life may be incorporated in larger communities (and even inter- 
sected by them) such as clan, people (Volk), or religious communities. But, in any 
case—as Husserl notes in Ideas II°*—be it a basic or a larger community, the indi- 
viduals belonging to the community consider themselves as members, they are aware 
of their dependence on it and they may also influence it retroactively. One example is 
a people, where individuals are connected by communal culture, history, and values. 
Stein defines it as a community of life where the communal life extends to all those 
vital functions which are essentially creative®’ and as such go on for generations. 
We can speak of a people only if a communal life is present: only in this way do we 
have a people’s character, a people’s distinctiveness that leaves its footprint on the 
lifestyle of communal living. 

Moreover, the state can also arise from the basis of a communal life. The organi- 
zation of the state, according to Stein, should be at the service of the communal life, 
promoting its development: “...the state, which with its legal system is placed in the 
service of the community’s life, does not create that value but only helps to realize 
ie 

The multiple movement of a communal life is exactly what provides content 
and direction to the actions of the state. Husserl too points out that the state is 
naturally based on a “source community” (Abstammungsgemeinschaft),°! except 
where it derives from an “artificial” (kiinstlich) process of unification. 
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It is important to note that the state—as indeed language, law, art, and other 
organizations of communal life—falls into the sphere of what both Stein and Husserl 
call “culture” (Kultur) or “objective spirit” (objektiver Geist), namely meaningful 
entities that are a result of the spiritual life lived out together. Stein, in the footsteps 
of Husserl,°* describes the correspondence between cultural and communal life as 
follows: 


Human life is communal life and development in reciprocal conditioning (Wechselbedingth- 
eit). [...] Human life is cultural life: the human world is a multiform spiritual world of 
individual persons and communities, social forms and works of the spirit. 


Speaking of human life and its multifaceted forms of communal living, however, 
we always remain at the earthly level, namely an imperfect one. We have repeatedly 
said that communal life is a unity of life based on mutual relationship, reciprocal 
understanding, and being open to each other; but a complete unification in the proper 
meaning of the term, a genuine unity cannot be fully realized among human beings. 
According to Stein, a complete community 


...can’t be achieved by any earthly community — can’t in principle, not just accidentally. 
However, the possibility of complete community becomes insightfully given, on the basis 
of what can be achieved in the midst of the earthly community toward overcoming absolute 
loneliness. Consequently, an inner incompleteness clings to every earthly community, and 
an inclination (Streben) beyond itself. 


Also, every form of communal life between persons is intrinsically limited and, at 
the same time, seeks to go beyond this limit: As has been said in the introduction, 
we are monads “with windows.” 

The further development of this issue is to be found in the later works of Edith 
Stein. In Finite and Eternal Being, in fact, she still talks about communal life, yet 
opening up new perspectives. Once again she underlines that the human communal 
life is based on a reciprocal relationship,® and that this relationship is built on 
the body (Leib) insofar as it is expression of the inner life: In this way, a contact 
(Beriihrung) and a process of “becoming one” (Einswerden) among individual minds 
are—within certain limits—made possible. But it also conceivable that there is a form 
of communal life without needing any bodily expression and that this is precisely 
the form of life among celestial spirits: they are open with each other and to God, 
from whom flows the life that they receive. Edith Stein wonders whether we can 
access this “communication of life” (Lebensmitteilung)® starting from our human 
communal life. 
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This kind of spiritual communal life is obviously free from all those distortions 
(Entstellungen)°’ that can affect the human forms of communal life, but it is pre- 
cisely through the image of the complete community that earthly communities are 
encouraged to go beyond their limits. And the driving force is love: It keeps the 
communal life®* together. 

Stein dwells on this aspect at the end of her lecture on The Natural and the 
Supernatural in Goethe’s Faust (1932). With the words of Goethe, she says that the 
eternal feminine, as personification of love, draws us upward°’ And—bearing in mind 
that all of the transient is parable’”—she presents the community in heaven as the 
eternal archetype (Urbild)"! of human communal life. Therefore, on the community 
with God relies the original sense’” of any forms of community, be they earthly or 
celestial, since all presuppose the spiritual nature as condition for the relationship 
with God. In this sense, all forms of communal life are closely related: Thanks to the 
experience of communality,’? we can understand humanity as a whole that binds us 
with people of all times and heavenly realms, despite all differences. 


Conclusion 


The result of our investigation on Stein and Husserl concerning the composite concept 
of “communal life” does not only confirms what has been said in the introduction to 
this article—namely that there is a complex interaction between their analysis, but 
also recognizes Stein’s original contribution. 

The mutual influence, in fact, did not preclude the elaboration of innovative ele- 
ments on both sides, instead it fueled new possible avenues of research. Stein started 
indeed from Husserl, but—on the basis of common research interests—she developed 
new perspectives in more than one direction, including religion as well. 

As we have seen, Stein and Husserl managed, in their own (similar, but not always 
identical) way, to outline the fundamental aspects of what is called “communal life”: 
Not only co-living, but also reciprocal understanding, communication, and—above 
all—a basic attitude of being open to one another. One of the most distinctive features 





67 Ibid. 351. 

68“Wenn nicht die Liebe—trotz allem—auch unter uns das Ubergewicht hditte, ware, glaube ich, 
unser Gemeinschaftsleben tiberhaupt nicht méglich.” Stein (2006, 443). Husserl too underlines the 
importance of love for the communal life, for example, in some writings published posthumously. 
He talks about “communities of love” in terms of communities of being for one another, defining the 
love for the others (Ndchstenliebe) as original, genuine unification. Cf. Husserl (2014, 512, 433). 
©9“Das Ewigweibliche zieht uns hinan.” Faust II, 12110-12111. 

10«A Iles Vergéingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis.” Faust I, 12104-12105. 

7 Stein (2001, 167-168). 

Ibid. 31. Stein makes this consideration within the discussion on meaning and tasks of the work 
of social education (soziale Bildungsarbeit) in a conference that she gave in Niirnberg (1930). 
73Stein (2013), 427. 
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of the “communal life” is the coexistence, within the human person involved, of two 
“natures”, namely individuality and membership. 
This particularity perhaps can be metaphorically summarized into the following 


line of poetry written by the Italian poet Eugenio Montale some years later: “...it is 


ever your life, your blood in my veins”.’* 


It is a poem concerning love and it gives an excellent example for expressing what 
happens in communal life: the individuals (I- You) remain, they are not “canceled” 
or “absorbed” into one another, but at the same time they build a unity. This means 
that they are simultaneously “individual” and “member”: they have their own life, 
but they also share something, they have a life in common, a “communal life”. 
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The Role of the Intellectual in the Social m) 
Organism: Edith Stein’s Analysis Check or 
Between Social Ontology 

and Philosophical Anthropology 


Martina Galvani 


A Phenomenological Description of the Human Being 
and the “‘Lived Experience of Community” 


Edith Stein was trained in Edmund Husserl’s school and adopted phenomenology 
as a means to investigate the theme of anthropology and consequently the social 
ontology. In fact, she argued that the study of the origin and structure of communal 
aggregates is possible only by studying the human subject as a whole of body, psyche 
and spirit [Geist], namely as a person Cf. Ales Bello (1998); Pezzella (2003). Stein 
analyzed this tripartition using the phenomenological method, whose purpose is to 
grasp the essence of things themselves [Sache selbst]. Stein states: 


I have already expressed the most basic principle of the phenomenological method: con- 
sidering things themselves. Disregarding theories on things, excluding, wherever possible, 
anything that is heard, read or that you’ve built by yourself, approach them with a look devoid 
of prejudices and draw upon an immediate view. If we want to know what the human being 
is, we must put ourselves, in the most lively way possible, in a position in which we experi- 
ence its existence, namely what we experience within ourselves and what we experience by 


7 | 
encountering other persons. 


The “immediate view” resulting from the application of this method shows the essen- 
tial structure of the human being. The first resulting evidence is that it is a material 
body [Kérper], with a given shape, occupying a definite space, but also a living 
body [Leib] that is perceived from within. A subject’s bodily dimension, therefore, 
is in direct continuity with the inner self. A psychological dimension is studied 
too—the philosopher focuses on the subject’s psychophysical nature [psychophysis- 





' Stein 2004 (ESGA 14), 28-29; my translation. 
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ches Subjekt}* and analyzes in depth the crucial difference between psyche [Psyche] 
and consciousness [Bewuftsein].° The description of the spiritual sphere completes 
the picture: By spirit, Stein means—at first—the human capacity to address objects 
through “intentional acts” and thus to grasp external entities with a particular content 
of meaning [Sinnesgehalt]; doing is characterized by intentionality as well, because 
the action only takes place through “free acts.”* However, the human spiritual dimen- 
sion is not mere intentionality, but also intelligibility and personality, since it makes 
a clear “‘self-consciousness” and a specific independence of the other singularities 
possible*. All subjects are united by such constitution, even though each has some- 
thing that differentiates them from all the others and defines them in their original 
uniqueness. 

The structural complexity of the human being is not the topic that this paper 
intends to examine; however, it is an essential premise. Indeed, Stein’s analysis of 
the community must necessarily be preceded by a phenomenological look at the sub- 
ject, namely its “flow of lived experiences” [Erlebnisstrom]® constituting the pure 
I. Every empirical I is marked by particular characteristics, by a name and a social 
position, and the reduction is used to display its universal structure that it is deter- 
mined by the flowing of consciousness of lived experiences. The specific and unique 
peculiarity of each person is not underestimated, but it is analyzed after putting 
aside the transcendence of the empirical reality. The being immersed in a world is 
considered first as “experiencing” that world and then—through the transcendental 
reduction method—as a “flow of lived experiences.” The philosopher, particularly 
in Beitrdge zur philosophischen Begriindung der Psychologie und der Geisteswis- 
senschaften (1922), gives an accurate and detailed description of both the units of 
lived experience and the continuum which they form. 

For the purposes of our investigation, it is enough to show the analogies between 
the stream of individual consciousness, examined in the first part of the text—ti- 
tled Psychische Kausalitdt, and the superindividual consciousness, described in the 
second essay—Individuum und Gemeinschaft. 





Cf. Stein 2010 (ESGA 8), 65; my English translation: “If we address the matter concerning what 
the inner being, which expresses itself in the body, really is, then it becomes clear that the real unity 
of ‘soul’ and living body is a psychophysical subject and therefore a person; thus, the body holds 
the role of outward appearance, whereas the soul is the inner equivalent’. 

3This is a very important point of distinction between psychology and phenomenology. Cf. Stein 
2010 (ESGA 8), 124; my English translation: “By psyche I mean a reality of the world, while 
consciousness—caught in all its purity—is free and opposed to everything that exists—as that for 
which all this is here”. 

‘Tn the psychic life, it is possible to recognize a causal chain of events only, whereas in the spiritual 
sphere the mechanism has no passive structure, but the “doing” is motivated; it stands ona substratum 
of consciousness. Hence, we speak of “free acts.” Cf. Stein 1970, 42 ff. 

5Cf. ibid. 208; my English translation: “The life of the soul, since it emerges from itself and can 
make its appearance before the world, is a spiritual occurrence. [...] It is not possible to express 
with definable qualities what the soul is, namely what we have termed individual soul. Its being, as 
the core in which it takes root, is something individual, indissoluble and unnameable”’. 

©The German word “Erlebnis” is untranslatable in English, but conventionally the critical literature 
adopted the expression “lived experience”. 
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According to Stein, in every lived experience [Erlebnis] it is possible to distin- 
guish a “content” received in the consciousness, the “living” of such content and the 
“consciousness” of such living. The same structure can be found in the lived expe- 
rience of community |Gemeinschaftserlebnis]. As to the content, it is necessary to 
distinguish between what the individual experiences as a member of the community 
and what the community experiences by itself. The grief for an event that involves 
a group of people—Stein quotes as an example a troop mourning the death of their 
commander’—is specific and different in each individual and in some respect it is 
the same for all. In this case, grief is an individual content, but it also has a sense 
that goes beyond the individual experience, because it has a common objective ref- 
erence: the commander’s death. The content of each lived experience, consisting of 
a plurality of different elements, is then intentionally “filled”: 


...the lived experience of each person feeling grief has a content of meaning and tends, on 
the basis of such content of meaning, to something objective — the loss to which the grief is 
due. However, only in the personal experiences of a person who feels the “due” sorrow, the 
intention, which has gone through the entire community lived experiences, is both filled and 
fulfilled.® 


The subject of the Gemeinschaftserlebnis lives in each individual, but it does not 
exist beyond the individuals themselves. According to Stein, we cannot speak of a 
“purely communal I’, because the “lived experience of community” consists of a 
plurality of individual lived experiences, even though it is unique in its result. The 
living of such content, as the content, has a community dimension too: “...from its 
noetic as well as noematic side, it is formed through the single lived experiences of 
the individuals who participate in it”.? 

As for the community consciousness, the matter is different: the community sub- 
ject—argues the phenomenologist—is conscious exclusively through the individ- 
ual’s consciousness—every conscious life arises only from the individual I. It is not 
possible to speak of a communal “flow of consciousness,” because every stream of 
consciousness originates in the individual. 





7Cf. Stein (2010, 1970, 120). 


8Tbid. 123; my English translation. The “lived experience” is described by Stein in keeping with 
Husserl’s phenomenology, in this respect she states as follows in Einfiihrung in die Philosophie 
2010 (ESGA 8), 22; my English translation: “If we consider that, normally and inevitably, to every 
“‘noesis’ corresponds a ‘noema’, more specifically: that to every perception necessarily belongs a 
perceived, to every wanting a wanted and so forth; and, in general, that a world is necessarily in 
contrast to consciousness, then we realize that one can make a basic description of consciousness 
only if a description of the world structure is done hand in hand...”. 


°Stein (2010, 1970, 33); my English translation. 
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Community as a constituent part of individual identity 


In the analysis so far conducted, the human being has been described in its complex 
and unified structure; the subject, along with other individuals, gives shape to an 
aggregate and is therefore part of an organic whole. However, the community cannot 
be examined without starting from the individual person, and 
...considering an isolated individual is an abstraction. Their existence is existence in a world, 
their life is life in the community. And these are not external relations that are added to an 
existing being within themselves and for themselves. The inclusion into a larger whole is 


part of the human being’s structure. [...] We find the human being — ourselves and the others 
— always set within a human world.!° 


We may therefore sustain the thesis according to which the structure of the subject 
is intrinsically relational. 

In order to analyze this social ontology issue, it is first of all essential to ascertain 
what Stein means by “community” and in which way she differentiates it from other 
types of aggregates, namely “mass” and “society.” Stein makes a clear distinction 
between the three concepts, as shown by the Beitrdige and by other two separate 
works: the essay Eine Untersuchung tiber den Staat (1925) and the text written 
in the 1932-1933 winter semester for a course in pedagogy held at the Institute 
of Miinster, Der Aufbau der menschlichen Person. In both treatises, the specific 
difference between the entity of community and the other two types of association 
is almost a subtext, as it is referred to the comprehensive study contained in her text 
written in 1922. 

Stein writes in Beitrdge: “...when a subject accepts the other as a subject and 
does not stand before them, but rather lives with them and is determined by their 
vital movements, in such case the two subjects form a community’”.!' A community, 
unlike mass and society, involves all those subjects who are part of it as persons, 
namely entities having a body, bearers of certain psychic characteristics and inwardly 
determined by a spiritual dimension. Starting from this dimension, it is possible to 
have an intentional relation to the outside world and it is possible for subjects who 
mutually understand each other as persons to interact.'7 The manifestation of the 
spiritual dimension of human being, through empathy, permits the recognition of a 
shared human structure: He can get out of himself in order to catch what occurs in the 
otherness, while remaining conscious of the fact that he may never entirely identify 
himself with the others.'? Before we analyze in more detail what Stein means by this 
description, it is necessary to examine the other two types of units: mass and society. 

The main characteristic of the mass is that the psychic life of the subjects, who 
are part of it, is uniform: “a mass is an aggregation of individuals who behave with 


“cc 





'0Stein (2004, 134); my English translation. 
'I Stein (2010, 1970, 116-117); my English translation. 


!Cf. Stein (2004, 83). My English translation: “The human being, with all his bodily and psychic 
abilities, is the self that I must train. However, what is the self? We’ve called it spiritual, free person; 
intentional acts are his life’. 


13. Stein (2008, 25-26). 
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uniformity; it lacks the true inner unity’.!* It is dominated by mutual contagion and 
imitation. Individuals influence one another, unaware of the influence they exert or 
suffer; their behavior is thus totally uniform and without a communal living.'> The 
reason is that in a mass the psychic life of each subject occurs only in accordance with 
the psychic lives of the others and the individual does not exercise the qualities of 
the spiritual dimension, namely intentionality, intelligibility, and personality. Stein 
writes: “Uniformity in the behavior of the mass is based on the excitability of the 
individual psyche, through the foreign psychic life, and gives the mass a nature of 
collective objective reality [Kollektiv-Gegenstdndlichkeit]”'°. 

In a society, instead, the individuals are united in a different manner: They share 
one single purpose and work together to attain it; this applies, for instance, to political 
parties or workgroups. Within a society, others are not considered as subjects, but 
rather as objects; they are considered as subjects only in view of the performance of 
a task or the pursuit of a specific goal. “Society does not grow as an organism, but 
it is rather like a machine, designed and built for a specific purpose”.!’ The peculiar 
characteristics of the individual members are irrelevant for this kind of social unity 
where everybody can easily be replaced. Certainly, the life of an individual as a 
member of society accounts for just a small part of his overall existence; indeed, 
a same person takes on different social roles, whose sum does not coincide with 
the individual as a whole. Moreover, although the peculiar characteristics of the 
individuals do not fully determine the characteristics of the society, the purposes 
of this society springs from the wish of the individuals and, therefore, from the 
individual’s specific personality. Society, despite being an aggregate determined by 
“mechanical” relations, must imply some sort of community in order to work better 
and attain the aim for which it was established. 


Unlike society, the peculiarity of the community is that it is neither produced nor canceled 
— that is neither founded nor dissolved — by an arbitrary act, rather it grows up and dies just 
like a living being. It is not needed, like society, for the achievement of an external purpose, 
but, exactly as an organism, it has no other aim than the immanent one of own.!® 


A community springs from the peculiar characteristics of its members: There are no 
empty “roles” to be filled with content, but every organ is there only on to carry out its 
specific function. Like a living being, a community can survive without some of its 
parts—although it feels their absence—but dies if all limbs are removed. According 
to Stein, this organic description refers to families, spontaneous groups of friends, 
religious communities, and peoples, where the overall unity is originated from the 
personal peculiarities of its individuals, namely from the essence constituting every 
human being’s core [Kern], which is source of their uniqueness. Communal dimen- 
sion and individual identity influence each other, because inner and outer lives are 





'4Stein (2010, 1970, 218); my English translation. 
'SCf. Stein 1970, 2006 (ESGA 7), 287. 

'6Stein (2010, 1970, 219); my English translation. 
'7Stein (2010, 1970, 230); my English translation. 
'8Tbid. 236 (emphasis added); my English translation. 
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inextricably intertwined.'? Therefore, we may affirm that the individual determines 
and is determined by the community. The living of the individual subject becomes 
part of a supra-individual subject. In our analysis of the “lived experience of com- 
munity” [Gemeinschaftserlebnis], we pointed out that a community has a “life,” 
which takes place through the individuals. Stein analyzes these lived experiences, in 
relation to the “life sphere” [Lebenssphdre]: The flow of the Erlebnisse is directly 
dependent on the subject’s “life state” [Lebenszustand]. Exhaustion and vitality, for 
instance, have a key role in determining changes in lived experiences. The changes 
in the Lebenssphdre presume, however, a persistent real ego quality: the “life force” 
[Lebenskraft].°° The latter determines the development level of the skills and qual- 
ities that an individual manifests externally and the root of the individual’s psychic 
life. Similarly, the community has a life force that fuels its own living: The individuals 
contribute to this source of strength and are nourished by it. 

The “life force” in the community can be examined by adopting the historian’s 
view on the life of a people. The progressive growth of a people—the same way as 
any living organism—shows either an increase or decrease in life force, expressing 
certain capacities and activities. Every people can contribute to the development of 
humanity and does it by going through fruitful and less fruitful phases. The nature 
of the life force is not merely psychic, but also spiritual. The former takes place 
when accepting data from sensitivity and therefore allowing for the development of 
specific characteristics. Quite the opposite the spiritual life force is a unique and 
original disposition, which nourishes the subjects’ spiritual activities and, conse- 
quently, those of the social units. As we pointed out before, a person has a body and 
a psyche, but “stems” from a spiritual core affecting their development: “It is a core 
that is manifested in both body and soul and that makes the individual qualitatively 
unitary”.”! The flow of life force—both psychic and spiritual—makes the develop- 
ment of communities possible. Such force is not inexhaustible, but is subjected to 
consumption and it needs to be restored. In addition to the natural contribution, the 
impulses from the world of values [die Welt der Werte]”* and the foreign spirituality 
are life force sources as well. The life of a social unity, in which there are multi- 
ple interpersonal relationships, becomes for this reason a shared reserve of forces: 
It is fueled by the individuals who are part of it, and the force feeds them in their 





!9Cf. ibid. 176; my English translation: “A theoretical analysis will probably emphasize the fact 
that in the cognition of the community and the individual personality both the external and inner 
experience intertwine”. 

207 ife force” is described by Stein as that force feeding the individual’s psychic life and which, 
therefore, is the root of every change and transformation; the real ego’s present living is fed by the 
life force; cf. Stein (2010, 1970, 18 ff). 

21 Tbid. 179-180; my English translation. 

>? The relation between spiritual subject and outer reality implies, according to Stein, a given “world 
of values” through which one can read the object reality and comprehend the other as a person. It 
is the fiihlen to allow this kind of intentional/emotional perception. Cf. Stein 2008 (ESGA 5), 131; 
my English translation: “Therefore, as the physical nature is created in perceptive acts, in the same 
manner a new realm of objects is created in the act of feeling [Fiihlen]: the world of values [die 
Welt der Werte)’. 
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individual lives. Thanks to this “contagion,” it is indeed possible to speak of the 
community as a part of the life of the individual. 


The Intellect: “Embrace of the Truth with a Gaze” 


After examining the mutual and unavoidable influence between individual and com- 
munity, we can see how it is possible to draw a parallel between the latter and a 
living organism. In her 1930 lecture Der Intellekt und die Intellektuellen, Edith Stein 
focuses on the role of the intellectual starting from the Platonic conception of the 
State as a living body.”* 

In a State,”> we can identify different “social types” [soziale Typen] being part 
of the whole. Every human being has something typical per se, which corresponds 
to their position as a member of the community; we may say that the individual 
embodies a “role.”*° These different “types” hold different positions based on the 
different arrangement and the different development of the same faculties. Stein 
writes: 


Irregularity in the subdivision of aptitudes, and the manifold variety of types that originates, 
determined the social organism system. Just as eyes and ears, heart and brain, lungs and 
stomach cannot reverse their roles, but each, with their own living, must contribute to our 
bodily life, similarly the exponents of the different types have in the societal whole their 
own position by nature.?’ 


The formation of a “type” depends upon external conditions, and its behavior is 
determined by the community and the specific position in it—being a mother in a 
family, or a priest in a parish, or husband in a couple. This formation of the type 
depends also upon an inner foundation, which causes different shades to develop 
within the same social types. These shades are tied to the individual’s identity, to the 
unique and irreplaceable peculiarity of their core [Kern]. The different Typen have 
different and indispensable roles in the community, forming a unitary complexity. 
About the theme of identity in Edith Stein’s thought Cf. Schulz (2008). 

Which are—Stein wonders—the social classes arising from this irregular devel- 
opment of the various faculties? The well-known Platonic theme acts as a support to 
the phenomenologist’s lecture. Plato enumerated three groups: the wise men [ Weisen] 
capable of the highest thinking; the warriors, impulsive and active; and, finally, the 
working class, namely those who know how to be practical and engage in productive 





23Cf, Stein (2010, 1970, 158 ff). 


24Cf. Platone, Repubblica, Oscar Mondadori, Milano 1950, 435b-436c, 321-324; my English 
translation. 


25 Stein wonders about the State as a social organization and inquiries into which form of association 
it should be included in. The answer is not univocal, as States—she affirms—may be, indeed, 
established on both community bases and corporate bases. Cf. Stein 2006 (ESGA 7), 285-288. 


26Cf. Stein 2004 (ESGA 14), 139. 
?7Stein 2001 (ESGA 16), 151; my English translation. 
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activities within the State. This threefold division in the social organism corresponds 
to the structure of the soul, which is also made up of three faculties: rational, emo- 
tional, and concupiscible.”* According to the Greek philosopher, the leadership is 
reserved to those individuals in whom the rational part dominates, in other words to 
the intellectuals, to the philosophers. 

Many questions arise, therefore, about the identity of the philosopher, his position 
in the social unit and the responsibilities attached to his role. In The Republic, Plato 
writes that only those who are really focused on the essence of things will be able to 
perform this arduous task.”° 

Starting from these assumptions, Stein considers the crucial relationship between 
Philosophy and truth. The intellectuals—she says—live in the theoretical problems 
and the intellect is their field of action. However, to be familiar with the world 
of problems is not enough for a leader; the political leadership of a State must 
take care of the well-being of the population, also through specific schooling and 
education in moral principles. Therefore, not every man that can be described as 
an “intellectual” can perform such task as, if they are absorbed only in theoretical 
matters and totally entangled in them, they lose the ability to act. Those who have 
attained a greater degree of humanity than the common people—she says—should 
not use it to their personal advantage, but rather as an ennoblement which commits 
themselves to use it in the interest of the community.*” By addressing an ancient 
theme, the phenomenologist reaffirms the importance of the theoretical investigation 
at the service of the people and the community. 

The originality of Stein’s thought is characterized by her extraordinary ability to 
create a dialogue between phenomenology and traditional metaphysics; in particular, 
Thomas Aquinas Cf. Ales Bello (1992). In relation to this theme, too, she refers to the 
Thomist conceptual apparatus and to the distinction between passive intellect and 
active intellect. In the cognitive act, the human intellect passively receives what can 
then be put into effect through one’s will. There is, therefore, an “action” implied in 
the cognition, which must to be translated into practice. The intellectual capacity can 
receive contents which are then actualized, but not only: the intellect can be intuition, 
embracing of the truth with a gaze,’! says Stein. The human being’s intellectual 
capacity is not merely identified with the cognition of things; its ultimate expression 
is the ability to seek—by intuition—the ultimate “sense” of all that exists. In such 
movement, the intellect is active, since it is directed by the “will.” The subject is 





?8See in this respect the well-known platonic description, particularly: Plato (2000, 436a—441c); 
my English translation: “We have accomplished this strenuous journey, and now we nearly agree 
that in the soul of every man there are the same component parts of a State, which are arranged 
following the same hierarchy” (441c). 

29CFf. Plato (2000, 500 b—c, 503). 

30CF, Stein 2001 (ESGA 16), 154. 

31Cf. Ibid. 146; my English translation: “With the exception that the divine intellect definitely 
embraces every truth, while the spirits that are created know uno intuitu all the highest truths that 
are generally accessible to them’. 
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involved totally and, by focusing on the foundation of all things, can penetrate that.*” 
Intellect has indeed the ability to intus legere reality in its essential structure. 

The aim of Husserl’s philosophy, which can be identified with the intuition of 
essence [Wesensintuition], thus seems to represent the point of maximum contact 
between phenomenology and Thomist ontology.** The two thoughts are not entirely 
assimilable, but Stein emphasizes the convergence of the two systems in the gaze 
toward the truth.** Truth does not depend on those who seek it, but both Thomas 
and Husserl maintain that the human intellect can humbly approach it. They diverge, 
however, as to the notion of first truth: For one it is God, for the other the self. 
Such radical diversity leads them to a different orientation on the philosophical 
level. Stein—who wisely grasps similarities and differences between the two great 
thinkers—strongly highlights the great merit of St. Thomas: to have realized the 
importance of the act of faith [Grundakt] to understand the ultimate truth. The 
individual, who has abandoned any pretension of self-foundation, can turn toward 
the criterion of infinite cognition. Stein leaves us with an essential reflection: Perhaps 
the purpose of philosophy is not to merely examine our cognitive faculty, but rather to 
exercise our thinking in its highest potential, which aspires to understand the eternal 
fundament.*> 


Conclusions 


This brief excursion has allowed us to move from a phenomenological analysis of the 
human person to an analysis of the community. Edith Stein asserts that “existence is 
existence in a world” and so the social aggregate becomes an important theme of her 
research. She describes three types of association: mass, society, and community, 
but she focuses her attention especially on the latter. According to the philosopher, 
only the community can be considered as a living being, where the overall unity 
is originated from the personal peculiarities of its individuals. Therefore, we may 
affirm that every human being embodies a “role” as a member of the community. 
Starting from this point of view, we have considered the intellectual’s role in a State. 
The well-known Platonic theme acts as a support to the Stein’s thesis: The capacity 
to intus legere reality in its essential structure becomes fundamental for a leadership 
of the community. There follows that the theoretical order shall not be separated 
from the practical order, since only the genuine exercise of thought may turn into 


32Cf. ibid. 147; my English translation: “The blazing of a truth calls for the work of the intellect, in 
order for it to become a lasting knowledge. Through such blazing, the intellect passively receives 
something, though it receives it as a motive that wants to put it in motion and that stirs it with the 
participation of the actual will”. 

33Cf. Stein (1929), in: Stein 2014 (ESGA 9), 119-142. About this theme Cf. Pozzi (2012). 

34Tn a short article dating back to 1924, Stein writes: “The spirit finds the truth, does not produce 
it. And it is eternal’, in Stein 2014, (ESGA 9), 87-88. 

35Cf. Stein 2001 (ESGA 16), 151-152: according to Stein, it is necessary to consider philosophical 
and religious problem as a whole. 
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an effective way of life. The intellect, described by Stein as “natural light,’ makes it 
possible for the individual to understand a picture of creation—and a cognition of the 
Maker—as well as to find their bearings in the world.*° Only the philosophers who 
feel an urge to trace the Logos and humbly recognize their own intellectual limits 
can be leaders. They bend over before the inscrutable truth and receive through faith 
what the natural intellect cannot comprehend. The relationship between fides et ratio 
is taken seriously, and its active collaboration and mutual recognition are stressed. 
Stein writes: 


Then, in the light of eternal truth, the intellectual receives the demeanor appropriate for his 
own intellect. He notices that the supreme and ultimate truths are not revealed by virtue of 
human intellect. In the most disparate issues, and thus in the practical organization of life, a 
simple child may be a light greater than the greatest wise.>7 
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Introduction 


Is it possible to literally share experiences? If so, what is it like not only to have but 
to share experiences? And given that the experiential domain, phenomenologically 
conceived, involves some first-personal phenomenal qualities, does experiential shar- 
ing then involve, and maybe even necessarily so, emotional sharing? These are the 
questions I shall address in this article. I will do so by exploring a still little-known 
author from the early phenomenological movement, Gerda Walther, who has tackled 
these issues in exceptional thoroughness. To be sure, Walther’s account is not without 
some shortcomings, and it is certainly not easy to translate her often rather idiosyn- 
cratic or outmoded jargon. However, I shall argue that her dissertation Zur Ontologie 
der sozialen Gemeinschaften (1923) not only deserves to be reassessed against the 
background of contemporary theories but indeed provides intriguing insights that 
any attempt to explain experiential and emotional sharing ought to take into consid- 
eration. I will proceed as follows: in the first section, I will introduce the key issues 
and questions concerning shared emotions (SE) and set up three requirements that 
any theory of SE ought to fulfill. Next, I will sketch the contemporary landscape as 
a contrast foil and point to some problems in three dominant recent accounts vis- 
a-vis those requirements. I will then critically explore Walther’s own requirements 
for SE and complement it with a congenial construal that we find in the work of her 
phenomenological ‘ally’, Edith Stein. Ultimately, I shall argue that Walther’s phe- 
nomenological account can indeed accommodate all the requirements and addresses 
most of the desiderata of any complete theory of SE. 
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Emotional Sharing: The Guiding Questions 


To get an initial grip of what is and, in particular, what is not at stake in the phe- 
nomenology of SE, it is helpful to distinguish four dimensions of the sociality of 
emotions. As we shall see, the phenomenology of emotions, in the sense in which I 
will explore Walther’s account, is primarily, though certainly not exclusively, con- 
cerned with the fourth dimension. Roughly, the three first layers or levels in which 
social relations and facts come into play in the affective life of individuals and 
groups are (i) the interpersonal, (ii) the group and intergroup, and (iii) the sociolog- 
ical and sociocultural dimensions. Whereas most phenomenologists, and certainly 
Walther, touch upon the interpersonal and group-level dimensions (especially in 
terms of empathic understanding (Einfiihlung) and analyzing various collective and 
group phenomena'), the intergroup and sociological and sociocultural levels have 
been mined extensively by sociologists, as well as cross-cultural and social psy- 
chologists.” Here is how the social psychologists Parkinson, Fischer and Manstead 
concisely delineate these dimensions: 
[...] what people get emotional about can be social in three ways. At the interpersonal level, 
things that other people do or experience depress or elate us in different ways depending on 
our relationship with them. At the group level, outcomes experienced by in-groups and out- 
groups are of emotional concern. And finally, at the cultural level, pre-existing conventions, 


norms, values, and rules define what is emotionally significant and provide guidelines about 
appropriate or proper response (Parkinson et al. 2005, 11). 


Regarding the fourth dimension—shared emotions proper, and the sense in which 
it is marked off from the other three—it is useful to reconsider the locus classicus 
for all subsequent phenomenological accounts, a passage from Scheler’s Sympathy- 
book. Since this rather brief passage has recently lent itself to some conflicting 
interpretations,* it is worth quoting at length: 


The father and the mother stand beside the dead body of a beloved child. They feel in common 
the “same” (“dasselbe’’) sorrow, the “same” anguish. It is not that A feels this sorrow and B 
feels it also, and moreover that they both know they are feeling it. No, itis a feeling-in-common 
(Mit-einanderfiihlen). A’s sorrow is in no way “objectual” (gegenstdndlich) for B here, as 
it is, e.g., for their friend C, who joins them, and commiserates “with them” or “upon their 
sorrow”. On the contrary, they feel it together, in the sense of a feeling- and experiencing-in- 
common, not only the self-same value-situation but also having the same emotional agility 
(emotionale Regsamkeit) toward [the situation]. The sorrow, as value-content, and the grief, 
as characterizing the functional relation thereto, are here one and identical (Scheler 1926b, 
24). 





'One should also mention, first and foremost, Scheler’s analysis (1926b) of the different strata of 
affectivity (especially, emotional contagion and feeling-in-common, or Miteinanderfiihlen) corre- 
sponding to different social formations (see Szanto 2016a and Zahavi 2018), Husserl’s analysis of 
communal spirit (Gemeingeist) (cf. Szanto 2016a), or von Hildebrand’s account of social emotions 
(see Salice 2016). 

For sociology, see, e.g., Rimé (2009), Collins (2004), Rivera and Paéz (2007), Sullivan (2015); 
for psychology, e.g., Parkinson et al. (2005), Smith et al. (2007). 

3See, e.g., Schmid (2009); Schmid forthcoming a; Zahavi (2015), Krebs (2015), SchloBberger 
(2016), Sanchez Guerrero (2016), Leon et al. 2018. 
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We can reconstruct Scheler’s example by distinguishing three dimensions of how 
the typically other-directed or social emotion of grief (grieving for somebody)’ is 
embedded in a complex of further social relations: 


(i) I (personally) grieve for our child. 
(ii) I as a parent or family member grieve for our child. 
(iii) We as parents grieve for our child. 


Notice that in (i) and (ii)—although the subject undergoing the emotional state of 
grieving is an individual—either the intentional object of the emotion or the specific 
mode in which the emotional state is experienced is shared with individuals or a group. 
In (i), the sharedness is built into the shared intentional object (“our child’’); in (ii), 
it is built into the very intentional structure of (shared) emotions. The sharedness 
here is built into the very “affective intentionality” or “feeling-towards” aspect of the 
emotion, to use a term famously introduced by Goldie (2000, 19, 58-9).° 

The feeling-towards the shared object (here, the grieving directed at our son) is 
experienced already as a member of a specific social grouping, and partly by means 
of “identifying with”® those others or groupings (my partner, family, etc.). 

But how are we to account for (iii), where the subject seems to be a collective and 
is typically expressed in the first person plural? In other words, how can individuals 
share an emotion in the sense of (iii)? As unproblematic as statements such as that 
expressed by (iii) seem to be, prima facie they entail a paradox. 

The paradox seems to arise if we consider three requirements that I contend any 
plausible theory of emotional sharing has to account for’: 


(1) Intentionality and (Mutual) Awareness Requirement 
(2) Integration Requirement 
(3) Plurality and Self/Other-Differentiation Requirement 


As should already be obvious from these labels, the three requirements seem to be 
in tension, especially when considering the latter two. However, I shall argue that 


4Surely, grief is not necessarily other-directed, in the sense of involving other persons; though 
arguably non-standard cases, think of grieving for one’s own lost childhood or the loss of some good 
or value, etc. For an intriguing phenomenological account of grief as a form of social cognitions, 
see Ratcliffe (2016). 


For Goldie, the idea is somewhat more precisely that emotional experiences have an intentional, 
object-directed as well as affective or “feeling” aspect. The two aspects are intrinsically interlinked. 
Thus, if I am affectively directed towards an object or person, the object is given as something that 
already and directly has a certain emotional import; I am “emotionally engaged” with it. To put 
it differently, affective intentionality picks out certain irreducibly emotionally salient properties of 
the emotional target. Schmid (2009, 64-77) has also suggested construing shared feelings in terms 
of Goldie’s account of affective intentionality (see also Szanto 2015 and Sanchez Guerrero 2016). 
However, as we shall see, he arrives at different conclusions. 


For more on the relevant notion of “identifying-with” in this connection, see Leon, Szanto, Zahavi 
2018. 

7Cf. also Szanto (2015) and Leén et al. 2018; I have argued elsewhere for similar requirements for 
collective mentality (Szanto 2014) and collective intentionality (Szanto 2016a). 
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Walther (like most other phenomenologists) can indeed accommodate all three. But 
before showing that in the next section, let me briefly explicate them in turn. 

(1) The first requirement is meant to contrast instances of shared emotions with 
what is often called “emotional contagion’. Emotional contagion is a much-discussed 
psychodynamic phenomenon that refers to a non-intentional, causally being affected 
by some affective states of others. The affective state that one experiences “in tandem 
with” others is not properly speaking shared, since it is typically characterized by the 
lack or blurring of acommon intentional focus. Imagine that someone enters a bar and 
is affected by the cheerful or aggressive atmosphere without perhaps even realizing 
that this atmosphere is caused by the people having just finished watching an exciting 
sports event on an already turned-off screen (cf. Scheler 1926a; Hatfield et al. 1994). 
In many typical cases, one will not even enter into the situation of such affective 
“commonality” by means of an intentional or deliberative procedure (as opposed, for 
instance, to the situation in which someone decides to partake in a public viewing 
event precisely for the sake of sharing the excitement of watching the game together 
with others). Consequently, there might be a certain affective mimicry here, but this 
is precisely non-intentional, and typically there is no such mimicry, let alone mutual 
awareness of sharing any affective states. Even if I might be aware that I am sharing 
the excitement with others, it might still be that no one else realizes that I am present 
or undergoing the same or similar emotion. That is not to say, of course, that no 
properly shared emotional focus may even come into relief eventually, and possibly 
also a mutual awareness of this. On the contrary, many contemporary authors rightly 
suggest (Hatfield et al. 2014; Salmela and Nagatsu 2016b) that emotional contagion 
often lies, genetically speaking, at the bottom of proper emotional sharing—without, 
to be sure, presupposing that it is a necessary or sufficient condition, or constituent, 
of the latter. 

This is ultimately an empirical claim that many classical phenomenologists includ- 
ing Walther, Stein or Scheler would, I take it, have no hesitation in subscribing to. 

(2) Concerning the second requirement, bluntly put, the claim is that we have 
no proper emotional sharing without accounting for a robust sense in which the 
affective lives of individuals are deeply interconnected or integrated, constituting a 
genuinely novel emotion that results from or supervenes on precisely this integration. 
As we will see in a moment, some contemporary authors who are in fact inspired by 
classical phenomenological accounts have gone too far in their attempt to safeguard 
this requirement and have tried to account for it in terms of a “phenomenal fusion” or 
strict “token identity” of the respective emotional episodes. However, just as there can 
be no proper sharing without something that is common and rightly integrated, there 
is just as little room and no need for sharing if there is not a plurality of individuals 
who actually engage in sharing. To put it in a formula: no sharing if there is nothing 
common to be shared, but no sharing either if there is nobody (who is other than 
oneself) to share with. 

(3) This, then, is the reason why the third requirement is needed. As should 
be clear from the double characterization of the third requirement (“plurality” and 
“self/other-differentiation’’), it not only states the just mentioned and rather obvious 
fact that there is no sharing without two or more individuals who actually engage in 
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sharing (hence, plurality) but also states that those individuals—their deep and robust 
integration notwithstanding—actually differ and have a clear awareness and under- 
standing of precisely not being intermeshed, fused, let alone identical, in their affec- 
tive lives. Rather, in various aspects, which I specify below, they exhibit intentional 
and experiential variations and differences vis-a-vis one another (hence, self/other- 
differentiation). 

Surely, it will not suffice to just state these requirements. In addressing them, 
any account of emotional sharing will have to answer at least the following guid- 
ing question: first and foremost, “in” which intentional aspects or structural features 
should we “tie-in” the sharedness of emotions: in terms of a shared or plural subject, 
content, or mode, or in terms of the expressive, emotion regulative, cognitive, and/or 
behavioural component of emotions? Secondly, what mechanisms are responsible 
for the integration of emotions in the first place? As we shall see, one of the merits of 
Walther’s account is that it is, in particular compared to some “unilateral” contem- 
porary accounts within the analytic tradition, “liberal” in the best sense of the term 
when it comes to answering these questions. Walther resists the simple reduction 
to either of these components or mechanisms. Furthermore, when it comes to the 
integration and plurality requirements and the role of the (plural) subject of SE, an 
obvious question is how to guarantee that the integration of subjects, or assumption 
of a plural subject, does not lead to implying some supra- or extra-individual subject 
to be the “bearer” or “performer” of SE. Finally, I contend that there are two further 
crucial but in contemporary accounts still rather neglected desiderata for any con- 
vincing account of SE: first, what, if any, normative requirements are at play in SE? 
Secondly, is there a certain stratification of types of groups and collectives consti- 
tuted in different instances of experiential sharing, and are there different types of 
shared emotions according to different mechanisms underlying emotional sharing? 


Three Contemporary Accounts of Shared Emotions 


Before showing how Walther answers these questions, it will be helpful to contrast 
her account with some contemporary alternatives.* On the one hand, we have Mar- 
garet Gilbert’s normativist construal of collective emotions, which draws heavily on 
her highly influential analysis of collective intentionality (e.g., Gilbert 1989, 2009). 
On the other hand, there are two congenial, phenomenologically inspired accounts 
recently put forth by Hans Bernhard Schmid and Joel Krueger. As we shall see, none 
of these accounts succeed in accommodating all three requirements or answering all 
the aforementioned guiding questions. However—and I wish to emphasize this—all 
three accounts, and in particular Schmid’s and Krueger’s phenomenological ones, 
highlight key features of a proper phenomenology of SE, and indeed point in the 





8For the in my view most convincing contemporary alternative account within the analytic tra- 
dition, see Salmela (2012, 2014), Salmela and Nagatsu (2016a, 2016b). For a convincing recent 
phenomenologically inspired alternative, see Zahavi 2015. 
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right direction. Their respective problems, I believe, are rather due to the fact that 
the authors overextend the implications of their initially correct insights. 

First consider Gilbert’s account of SE. Gilbert defends what might be called the 
joint commitment view of SE (Gilbert 2002, 2014; cf. also 2009). The following con- 
cise definition captures her view best: “[p]ersons X, Y, and so on [...] are collectively 
E [where E stands for the emotion in question] if and only if they are jointly com- 
mitted to be E as a body” (2014, 23). It is certainly not a coincidence that Gilbert’s 
normativist conception takes as paradigm case emotions that have a rather obvious 
moral or normative significance, such as collective guilt or patriotic pride (Gilbert 
2002, 2009).° Notice that the joint commitment view fares well in safeguarding the 
integrity requirement. Gilbert’s technical account of “plural subjects”, a notion that 
was first introduced into the discussion on collective intentionality by Gilbert (1989), 
also could be reconstructed in line with the plurality and self/other-differentiation 
requirement. Moreover, it gives an elegant answer to how to dissolve the alleged 
tension between a deep sort of integration of subjects who act as one or in Gilbert’s 
terms “emulate” one body, on the one hand, and a plural subject that remains plural 
and supervenient on the individual’s (joint) commitments to integrate and does not 
end up being some emergent supra-individual, on the other hand. 

Finally, and rather obviously, Gilbert offers a head-on answer to how normativity 
plays a constitutive function in emotional sharing, since, for Gilbert, SE are (nothing 
but) joint commitments of individuals to feel as one. 

But here precisely lurks a problem. Gilbert counter-intuitively reduces all there is 
to shared emotions—i.e., not only their cognitive, normative, or behavioural but also 
their phenomenological, feeling or experiential aspect—to the normative function of 
“being committed”. Surely, Gilbert uses a very precise and technical notion of com- 
mitment here. She uses it as a technical concept to highlight the difference between 
“joint” and “personal” commitments to collective belief s, agency or emotions.!° In 
her view, when the respective parties jointly commit themselves to a shared inten- 
tion, goal, or belief, they must see to it “as far as possible to emulate, by virtue of 
the actions of each, a single body that intends to do the thing in question” (Gilbert 
2009, 180). The single body thus emulated constitutes precisely the plural subject of 
the action. By doing so, the parties are jointly committed to the intentional action. In 
marked contrast to personal commitments, none of the parties can suspend the nor- 
mative force of the commitment individually or separately but rather only through 
joint deliberation. But even given this notion of joint commitment and its specific 
normative structure, ultimately, the joint commitment view still fails to account for 
the specific phenomenology of SE. And even if there might be, and Gilbert is in 





° Schmid (2009, 61) critically and rightly points out that the emotions favored by Gilbert for shared 
affectivity, in particular collective guilt, presuppose a link to actions (I typically feel guilty for 
actions I have or have not done) that makes them more amenable to the conceptual tools of Gilbert’s 
joint commitment account of collective intentionality and agency, inadequate tools, however, which 
Gilbert then simply reapplies to collective emotions. 

!ONotwithstanding my criticism of Gilbert’s joint commitment account of SE (see also Szanto 2015), 
I do think that she makes an important and correct claim when it comes to collective intentionality, 
agency and beliefs (for detailed criticisms, see however e.g., Schmid 2005, 2014, and Salmela 2014). 
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fact surprisingly rather silent on this issue, something to what it’s like to be jointly 
committed to feel—above and beyond that—there will eventually be something it is 
like to feel together, to wit, once one has already committed oneself to feel thus. 

Contrast this with two intriguing contemporary phenomenological accounts of 
SE, which escape the core problem of Gilbert’s account, namely the ignorance of 
the feeling or experiential dimension of SE. The following representative quota- 
tions from Schmid and Krueger give a general outlook of what might be called the 
phenomenological fusion or token-identity account of SE: 


[...] there is a sense in which it is literally true that when a group of people has an emotion, 
there is one feeling episode, one phenomenal experience in which many agents partici- 
pate. Group emotions are shared feelings. Shared feelings involve some “phenomenological 
fusion.” They are “shared” in the strong straightforward sense in which there is one token 
affective state in which many individuals take part. (Schmid 2014, 9) 

In cases of collective emotions, a token emotion extends across multiple subjects; here, 
one emotion is collectively realized by multiple participants. The possibility of collective 
emotions is philosophically intriguing because it challenges the common intuition that the 


ontology of emotions is such that they can only be realized by individuals. (Krueger 2016, 
269) 


Interestingly, in all their similarity regarding the token-identity construal, Krueger 
and Schmid defend opposing views when it comes to the implications of this very con- 
strual. On the one hand, both Schmid and Krueger correctly highlight that, notwith- 
standing emotional sharing, token identity must allow for some fine-grained variation 
in the experiential (and expressive) dimension across individuals. Krueger, for exam- 
ple, writes: 


...dt is unclear to me why we ought to ascribe the numerically same emotion to all members 
of the group. Even if the shared joint attentional framework within this context provides a 
crucial enabling condition for realizing specific emotions, it is still possible that the specific 
kind of emotion realized is going to vary by individual—despite the presence of this common 
framework. (Krueger 2014, 61) 


Similarly, Schmid maintains that: 


The feelings are different according to the participating individual’s particular concern within 
the shared project [...] Thus it seems that there are actually different emotions involved in the 
apparently collective case. Doesn’t this prove that the feelings involved in apparently shared 
emotional episodes are separate rather than joint, or “fused”? The feelings which participants 
in shared emotional episodes experience are parts of a whole in some way; however, the parts 
differ qualitatively from each other, depending on a wide array of circumstances. (Schmid 
2014: 12)! 


However, Schmid and Krueger draw opposing conclusions from their diagnoses. 
While Schmid aims to accommodate the “qualitative differences” of individuals’ 
emotions in a shared concern-based (and still fusional) model of SE, '” Krueger takes 





'l See also Schmid’s “difference condition” (2009, 79). 

!2On such a concern-based account of SE in terms of what we care about as something that matters 
to us, see also Schmid forthcoming b. The most sustained (and convincing) different but still 
concern-based account of SE has recently been developed by Salmela and Nagatsu (2016a, 2016b). 
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issue with the very possibility of genuinely shared or collective emotions, precisely 
because he believes that this—admittedly problematic—conception is the only viable 
route to accommodate the integrity requirement.'* However, Walther has indeed an 
alternative route, or so I shall argue in the following two sections. 


The Phenomenological Account 


Walther on “Communal Experiences” and the “Feeling 
of Belonging Together” 


In order to fully appreciate Walther’s account of SE, it is crucial to delineate the 
scope of the account in two respects. First, Walther seems to have no truly inde- 
pendent interest in the analysis of affective sharing. Rather, her account of SE is 
deeply embedded in her overall project of providing a full-fledged taxonomy and 
ontology of social community. This project is very familiar to her contemporaries. 
From the “grandfather” of German sociology, Ferdinand Tonnies (1991), to less 
well-known but influential German sociologists such as the unduly forgotten Litt 
(1919) or Alfred Vierkandt (1928), and virtually all early phenomenologists,'* have 
engaged in painstakingly thorough attempts to distinguish different types of social 
formations. These formations range from more or less primitive or temporary crowd 
or herd formations (Masse, Herde), characterized chiefly by emotional contagion, 
to instrumental associations or societies (Verbdnde, Gesellschaft), bound together 
by diverse, often purely egoistic interests or values, to complex, collaborative and 
highly cohesive forms of communities (Gemeinschaft). Some, such as Scheler, have 
still further stratified the latter types, for example into life communities (Lebens- 
gemeinschaften) or personal communities (Gesamtpersonen) (cf. Szanto 2016b), or 
communities simpliciter and “communities in-and-for-themselves” (Gemeinschaften 
“an und fiir sich”), as Walther, explicitly drawing on Hegel, proposes (1923, 80-84). 
All these matters, because it is in large part precisely the different types and mech- 
anisms of affective unification that do all the work in the stratification of social 
communities.!° For Walther, the core affective mechanism, the so-called “actual” 
or “habitual unification” (aktuelle or habituelle Einigung), is exclusively reserved 
for the latter type of community. It is the key constitutive element of them. Without 





13For a much more detailed criticism of Schmid’s and Krueger’s token-identity view, see Leén, 
Szanto, and Zahavi 2018; for a view put forth by Krueger that is much closer to the present account 
of the different but strongly related issue of (socially) extended emotions, see Krueger and Szanto 
forthcoming. 

'4T particular Scheler (1926a), Stein (2010), or the equally unduly forgotten Otaka (1932), but also 
Husserl (cf. Szanto 2016a), Gurwitsch (1931) and the later Sartre (1960). 

'5For useful concise explorations of the different social formations and the role of we-experiences, 


empathy, and shared emotion therein, especially concerning Scheler, Walther and Gurwitsch, see 
Leon and Zahavi (2016), Zahavi and Salice (2017), Chelstrom (2016), and Zahavi 2018. 
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an essentially affective—rather than instrumental or purely cognitive—unification, 
there is for Walther simply not enough glue to build and bind communities in-and- 
for-themselves. 

But before moving ahead, let me mention the second caveat. Walther’s account 
of SE is just an aspect of her account of “communal” or “we-experiences” (Gemein- 
schaftserlebnisse, Wir-Erlebnisse). To be sure, that should not be particularly surpris- 
ing, especially given that the German term Erlebnis, and even more so its compound 
forms associated with collectives, is certainly richer on different levels than the notion 
of “experience” and connotes subjective, normative, and precisely certain affective 
and qualitative dimensions (cf. Schmid forthcoming a). However, as we shall see 
in a moment, the exact location of the emotional domain and the role of emotional 
sharing proper in the constitution of we-experiences is far from clear-cut in Walther’s 
account. 

With these caveats in mind, let me now review how Walther sets out to provide a 
complex account of the experiential integration of communities, of which emotional 
sharing is just one, albeit crucial, component. I will do so by outlining in broad 
strokes the following requirements, which Walther takes to be necessary and jointly 
sufficient for two or more individuals to instantiate communal experiences: 


(1) Intentional reciprocation; 
(2) Sharedness of intentional object s and contents; 
(3) Knowledge of one another; 
(4a) Unification or Feeling of belonging-together; 
(4b) Reciprocation of the unification 


For Walther, these requirements also represent jointly sufficient constituents of com- 
munities in-and-for-themselves. Recall that not all social formations and types of 
communal experiences but only those of communities in-and-for-themselves must 
fulfil all these requirements. Let me now explicate them in turn and point to some 
problems, in particular regarding the latter two. 

(1) First, genuine communities must exhibit what Walther calls intentional recip- 
rocation (Wechselwirkung), roughly, an influence upon or modulation of each other’s 
mental or affective lives, expression and behaviour. Notice that influence does not 
have to involve any deliberate intentional act of influencing each other (1923, 22). 
Rather, it may assume direct forms in face-to-face encounters, but may also be indi- 
rect and non-simultaneous (1923, 90 ff.). But as the example of people who insult 
or hit each other and reciprocate in this sense readily shows (1923, 22), this will 
certainly not be enough for communal reciprocity. 

(2) The second requirement is that individuals share intentional objects or con- 
tents Unhalte), or a shared focus by which shared objects are intentionally referred to 
(1923, 22-29). Importantly, shared contents need not be identical; all that is needed 
for Walther is a general harmony (Gesamtharmonie) or certain coherence and con- 
vergence of noematic sense (Sinn) through which objects are represented for the 
individual members. This allows for individual variation in the intentional and espe- 
cially sensory contents (1923, 25 ff.), by means of which shared objects are given, 
and which, qua intentional, are not necessarily identical to “external” objects of ref- 
erence. Walther mentions a group of children representing a community of being 
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together “in the service” of a good fairy. The children’s frame of reference is not 
only no “real” object but will typically also be represented differently with different 
representational and sensory qualities, as well as different emotional accentuation 
(Gefiihlsbetonung).'° 

(3) Next, we have a version of what I have introduced as the “awareness require- 
ment’. Walther spells it out in terms of a specific form of knowledge, a knowing-of- 
each-other (Wissen-um-einander) (1923, 20). Note, however, that, though this is a 
specific form of knowledge, it does not carry much cognitive overload, hindering for 
example the group of young children from engaging in it, or certain epistemological 
problems of regressivity associated with higher-order or meta-cognitivist accounts 
(see more on this below). Rather, it is a non-reflective knowledge of my fellow 
members’ intentional and affective lives. It is important to see that this is not just 
mutual empathic understanding (Einfiihlung), but that this specific knowledge-of- 
others includes the grasping of others’ intentionally being directed at the same objects 
as me, and ultimately of their intentional “unification” with me (see requirement 4). 
In other words, it is a certain pre-reflective awareness of their being others sharing 
experiences with me, or of our being aware of who belongs to us (and who does not). 
More specifically, Walther discusses three forms of such knowledge: an intra-group 
awareness, holding between individuals (Wissen um Mitglieder); a group-level one 
between groups and members (1923, 94-95, 118-119); and finally knowledge of 
intergroup relations and distinctions between groups (1923, 121-122). Importantly, 
certain forms of this knowledge, and in particular the more complex group-level and 
intergroup ones, can be indirect, without face-to-face bodily contact between the 
members, mediated, for example, by third-parties or symbols (1923, 82-83). 

Now, according to Walther, (1), (2) and (3), though necessary, are not sufficient 
for the constitution of proper communities. They can also be fulfilled by collectives 
that would only constitute Weberian associations or societies (1923, 29-30). What 
more is needed? The crucial additional requirement is precisely the so far missing 
affective component of sharing. 

(4a) Thus, certainly the most important but unfortunately also most hermetic 
and problematic requirement in the constitution of proper communities is a form of 
affective attunement or alignment that Walther calls “inner unification” (Einigung) 
or alternatively “feeling of belonging-together” (Gefiihl der Zusammengehorigkeit) 
(1923, 33 ff.). The terminological source of the latter notion Walther explicitly men- 
tions is Tonnies (1935), who also uses this affective element to distinguish communi- 
ties from societies; but systematically, Walther instead acknowledges Pfander’s use 
of unification in his account of the affective attunement in “positive sentiments” such 
as love (Pfander 1913, 56 ff.; see Caminada 2014). 

Now, the important and problematic point here, already criticized by early phe- 
nomenologists, such as Gurwitsch (1931); cf. Zahavi and Salice 2017), is that it 





'6Stein (1922, 126-127) gives virtually the same example and draws congenial conclusions for 
communal forms of imagination; see Szanto 2017. 
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simply seems wrong to assume that belonging-together is built upon only and exclu- 
sively positive sentiments.!’ 

Thus, in her intriguing work on largely negative political emotions and sentiments, 
such as collective hatred or fear, Ahmed has convincingly argued that out-group 
hatred is a forceful power in group identification and in-group alignment. As she 
puts it: 

...what is at stake in the intensity of hate as a negative attachment to others is how hate 

creates the “I” and the “we” as utterable simultaneously in a moment of alignment [...] 

we can see that an “I” that declares itself as hating an other [...] comes into existence by 


also declaring its love for that which is threatened by this imagined other (the nation, the 
community and so on). (Ahmed 2014, 51) 


Similarly, the phenomenologist Kolnai (1936) has argued that interpersonal but also 
out-group directed hatred involves a certain “personal engagement” (pers6nlicher 
Einsatz) or “existential unity” (Daseinsverbundenheit) of individuals who typically 
belong to different social groups and have conflicting world views. What seems 
to happen in hatred is precisely an alignment similar to unification, but a sort of 
negative, instead of positive, affective alignment. And even if we do not have such 
extreme sentiments as hatred involved, the affective alignment in the feeling-of- 
togetherness surely does not have to involve Pfander’s and largely Walther’s paradigm 
of unification, namely love.!8 

What is, however, clear and important in Walther’s conception of unification is 
that it again does not necessarily require actual, face-to-face or direct encounters 
with others. On the contrary, Walther distinguishes actual unifications, which are 
interpersonal and direct evidences of approval (Billigung) and supposedly (she does 
not elaborate) entail emotional expression, communication or approving behaviour, 
from habitual, potential and unconscious ones (habituelle, potentielle und unbe- 
wufte). Without going into detail, all these non-actual forms of unification involve 
some shared affective background. 

This will include experiential typicalities, shared affective norms or typical 
appraisal patterns, rules of emotional expression in rituals, etc. (1922, 38-44; cf. 
Caminada 2014).!° 

But regarding habitual and unconscious unifications, insofar as they entail a feeling 
component, a further potential worry might arise. The question is how emotions can 
be unconscious or how one can have feelings one is not currently aware of having. 
The problem becomes even more pressing if we consider shared emotions. How 
can you share emotions with someone if either you or the others are not aware 


'7To be sure, Gurwitsch (1931, 173-179) attacks the more general claim that emotions and feel- 
ings as such—not only positive ones—are necessary for the constitution of communities (see also 
Schmalenbach 1922, 54 ff.). But as I try to show this is a criticism that Walther cannot (and should 
not) accept, at least not when it comes to communities sharing an experiential domain. 

'8Tn this connection, it would be worthwhile to discuss Solomon’s (1994) “shared selves” conception 
of love, which involves a non-fusional conception of unification, see Krebs (2015). 

!9For intriguing contemporary sociological elaborations of such “feeling norms” and “rules” (see 
Hochschild 1979 and von Scheve and Ismer 2013) and a congenial conception of “emotional habi- 
tus’, see Illouz (2007). 
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of having them (together)? Recall that this was already the issue in distinguishing 
emotional contagion from sharing. However, notice first that habitual emotions and 
sentiments and the background of affective appraisals or concerns are not identical 
with unconscious emotions, as Walther clearly acknowledges. Secondly, Walther 
holds that even potential unifications working “behind the backs” of the individuals 
must, at least in the case of mature persons, eventually result in actual unification or 
conscious approval, while habitual ones must have been established previously in 
actual ones and can only eventually become sedimented. 

Ultimately, Walther speculates whether one should reserve unconscious unifica- 
tions only for those fusional sorts of communities that Scheler discusses under the 
heading of Lebensgemeinschaften (1922, 36-38).”° 

Consider now yet another already mentioned problem with this requirement 
regarding the link between emotional sharing as a constituent of communities and 
the role of shared emotions within already constituted communities. The question is 
whether the emotional sharing expressed in this requirement, i.e. the specific feel- 
ing of belonging-together, is to be identified as just an instance of shared emotions 
within an already constituted community, or whether we might view it rather as its 
own—be it unique or not—type of (social or shared) emotion. If we endorse the 
former possibility, the feeling of belonging together would be just one of many other 
possible shared emotions, such as collective guilt, joy or fear. If we embark on the 
latter route, one suggestion might be to list it alongside other distinctive types of 
emotions. 

Feelings of belonging together could then be viewed as the unique paradigm of 
shared emotions, which in turn would have their place in the taxonomy of types of 
emotions alongside, for example, social, other-directed or socio-moral emotions, of 
which shame, grief, pride, embarrassment, or Schadenfreude are proper instances. 

As indicated, this issue is not sufficiently resolved by Walther. Also, when we 
look at other phenomenologists such as Stein and Scheler, it is probably no coinci- 
dence that their paradigm cases of shared emotions are already other-directed and 
collectivity-involving emotions, notably grieving for somebody who was part of us 
(our child, our leader, etc.). However, I believe that this is not simply a mistake on 
the part of these authors, even though they admittedly would have been well advised 
to at least raise this issue. Rather, in order to understand the complexity here, we 
have to understand the fundamental and irreducible role of emotions in experiencing 
(Erlebnis) in general, and in the constitution of communities, in particular. Thus, 
most phenomenologists, but certainly Stein and Scheler, upon whom Walther draws 
heavily, and even, if to a lesser degree, Walther herself, or later phenomenologists 
such as Heidegger or Sartre, converge on the idea that all experiences, whether shared 
or not, have certain crucial affective components above and beyond their notoriously 
vague phenomenal or qualia aspect that analytic philosophers of mind like to cite (cf. 
Szanto 2012). Intentional experiences are typically, to use a favourite metaphor of 





20For a further possible reply, see Roberts’ convincing analysis according to which one can indeed 
have both emotions that one does not feel and emotions that one is unaware of having (2003, 60-69, 
318-323). 
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Stein’s (1922), deeply “coloured” (Erlebnisfarbung), or modulated by certain sensate 
or psychic qualities and moods (such as boredom, sluggishness, etc.). Put differently, 
the above-mentioned built-in affective intentionality is at play in them (see sec. 1). 
But if this is the case, and if experiential sharing is part and parcel of what constitutes 
communities proper, then there will always be an emotional layer involved in the 
constitution of communities proper. Viewed as such, intentional unification as a con- 
stitutive dimension of communities will also always have an emotional component. 
This may be an affective attunement of the members elicited by positive sentiments 
towards each other, a feeling of belonging, or the cohesive power of other shared 
emotions. 

With this in mind, consider the following “mixed” view, which I favour, regarding 
the relation between emotional sharing and communal life: whereas certain emotional 
components that are more complex than simply positive sentiments, namely forms 
of shared appraisals and concerns, or joint focuses of import (“I care about x because 
it is important to us”; “we see x as valuable, hence it is valuable to me”, etc.), are 
necessary constituents of communities proper, communities might not eventually 
instantiate other shared emotions (e.g., collective joy or grief). But if they do, these 
will certainly contribute to greater group cohesion and robustness. In a similar vein, 
Nussbaum (2013) recently argued that this even applies to highly complex social 
formations, such as nations and their political and moral values. What we need, 
according to Nussbaum, are not just good arguments for justice, solidarity, etc. but 
love of justice or feelings of solidarity. Without the underlying emotional basis, as 
Walther and other phenomenologists anticipated, such normatively ambitious and 
abstract notions will be at risk of losing precisely their import for us. 

(4b) But in any case, whether the unification involves positive or negative align- 
ment, Walther requires more than just unification. The final requirement is a reaction 
or reply to the affective unification (Erwiderung der Einigung). This should not be 
confused with the first requirement, intentional reciprocation; rather it is a reciproca- 
tion in which every member of a community experiences the unification with all other 
subjects of the community. Only if we thus have what Walther also calls “mutual 
unification” (Wechseleinigung) (1923, 63-66) do we have a full-fledged experien- 
tial community. This mutual unification is primarily based on intentionally grasping 
the shared object of appraisal, and not necessarily on direct emotional expression, 
communication, or interpersonal behaviour. And since this “reciprocation” is expe- 
riential and requires sensate beings capable of affective reciprocity in the first place, 
this, Walther argues, proves that experiential sharing can only take place between 
persons of flesh and blood, and not between, say, a person and an inanimate, fic- 
tional or mythological person (1923, 64). However, note that, for Walther, this does 
not exclude the possibility of sharing experiences and emotions with imagined or 
deceased (i.e. only absent, not fictional) persons or communities. 

We now have a complete set of requirements that according to Walther communi- 
ties have to fulfil in order to share experiences. But we still do not have a sufficiently 
clear analysis of how the unification and awareness of such come about. 
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Walther’s Analysis of “We-Experiences” and Stein’s Double 
Aspect Account 


Arguably, the most famous part of Walther’s account of communal experiences is her 
analysis of the intentional structure underlying “we-experiences’’. To make it utterly 
clear, note again that not all communal experiences are we-experiences, but only 
those actual and typically unmediated, face-to-face forms of experiential sharing in 
which there is a possibility for the members to have some form of empathic encounter 
with one another. It is crucial not to misunderstand the role of empathy here: it in no 
way implies that Walther (or any other phenomenlogist) would hold that empathy 
involves some form of experiential sharing, but quite the contrary (1923, 73-75; cf. 
Rochat and Zahavi 2015; Zahavi 2018). 

But however fascinating and complex her account indeed is, I think it is highly 
misleading to put it at the centre of her account, as commentators usually, and mostly 
critically, do. The reason why it should not be overemphasized as the kernel of 
Walther’s account is not only that it is indeed not fully immune to certain technical 
problems; rather, the reason is simply that her analysis only applies to a very specific 
kind of experiential sharing, viz. we-experiences properly speaking. Consequently, 
the core notion that this analysis employs—(iterative) empathy (Einfiihlung)—cannot 
be taken as a necessary, let alone sufficient, requirement for experiential sharing as 
such. In fact, one might best view it as just a specific sort of the awareness requirement, 
a specific version of (3), rather than a full-blown analysis of communal experiences 
simpliciter. 

So, here is aminimally modified version of Walther’s much-quoted analysis (1923, 
85-86), building explicitly on Stein’s account of iterative and reflexive empathy 
(Stein 1917, 18, 88-89). 


(la) A’s experience intentionally directed at object O; 

(1b) B’s similar (dhnlich) experience of O; 

(2a) A’s experience of O, going hand in hand with the empathic grasp of B’s 
O-experience; 

(2b) B’s experience of O, going hand in hand with the empathic grasp of A’s 
O-experience; 

(3a) A’s unification (Einigung) with the empathically grasped O-experience of B; 

(3b) B’s unification with the empathically grasped O-experience of A; 

(4a) A’s empathic grasp (via iterative empathy) of B’s unification with A’s 
experience; 

(4b) B’s empathic grasp (via iterative empathy) of A’s unification with B’s 
experience. 


In his illuminating contribution to this volume, Schmid (forthcoming c) critically 
discusses this model and the unification requirement and rejects Walther’s account 
of experiential sharing based on this criticism. In a nutshell, the objection is that 
Walther cannot escape a certain infinite regress or iterability built into any form 
of mutual awareness. According to Schmid, instead of explaining we-experiences 
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distributively, as Walther allegedly does, by aggregating or building up the collectivity 
of experience from a complex of reciprocal or mutual attitudes, we ought to account 
for we-experiences in terms of what he labels “plural self-reflective self-awareness”: 
the 


[...] collective element does not consist of a structure of reciprocal attitudes. Rather, it 
consists in the way experiences are always experienced as subjective. In the same way the 
experiences I’m making present themselves to me as mine, the experiences we are making 
together present themselves to us, pre-reflectively, as ours. (Schmid forthcoming c; cf. also 
Schmid 2014, and critically Szanto 2014, 108 f.; 2015, 507) 


I think Schmid is right in pointing out the imminent threat of a regressive and ulti- 
mately circular analysis when it comes to Walther’s analysis of iterative empathy and 
the mutual awareness of unification in we-experiences. However, again we ought 
not to overlook the complexity of Walther’s analysis of various forms of properly 
shared communal experiences, of which “we-experiences” are but a special, and 
indeed rather rare, case, and certainly not their kernel or only paradigm. Just as 
important and surely more pervasive are communal experiences that are constituted 
by indirect and non-simultaneous reciprocal influences, intra-, intergroup or group- 
level “non-reflective knowledge-of’ between members, and the indirect and habitual 
background of shared appraisals. And remember that these indirect forms of—not 
necessarily synchronous and hence not necessarily mutual—awareness are cashed 
out by Walther not in terms of iterative empathy but by different forms of non- 
reflective knowledge-of. But these escape the regressivity issue (cf. Leén and Zahavi 
2016) or issues with “common knowledge” accounts of sharedness (cf. Blomberg 
2016). But even if one does not accept this reference to those forms of communal 
experience that do not entail the mutual awareness condition as a sufficient reply to 
disperse worries concerning the regress problem, we might still find a solution in a 
very similar phenomenological account of communal experience. 

In concluding, I now wish to show how we find in Stein’s account of SE an impor- 
tant element that leads us towards a solution to the problem exposed by Schmid, to 
wit, a solution that is, however different in detail, congenial not only to Walther’s 
account but also to Schmid’s own plural self-awareness conception. I have discussed 
Stein’s complex account, which in many ways overlaps with, but in some important 
aspects differs from, Walther’s (Szanto 2015). Here, I only want to focus on one 
crucial aspect of the theory, which I propose to call the double aspect intentional- 
ity of SE. Stein distinguishes two intentions in every experiential sharing, involving 
two intentional levels of directedness and correlatively two relations of fulfilment: 
(a) there is an “objective intention” (gegenstdindliche Intention), which is directed 
upon a shared intentional object of affective import (e.g. losing our game), and (b) 
intrinsically built into the very same intentional act is an intention directed towards 
the sharing itself, which Stein calls an “intention upon the communal experience” 
Untention auf das Gemeinschaftserlebnis) (e.g. that we share the experience of los- 
ing our game; 1922, 137 f.). It is little known that Scheler offers a similar suggestion 
when he writes that, “in a certain class of acts, an intention directed upon a possible 
community is essentially co-given in the nature of those acts” (Scheler 1926b, 509). 
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Surely, at this point, one might again wonder whether this account of affective shar- 
ing is too cognitively demanding. In particular, one may ask whether it entails that 
individuals need to be reflectively aware of their sharing, in which case we are not 
better served by this than by Walther’s iterative empathy account, especially when 
viewed as just a version of her knowledge-of requirement. So, all depends on how 
one cashes out the intention directed towards the sharing: as reflective, higher-order, 
or meta-representational, or else as some form of pre-reflective awareness of a given 
emotion, which is pre-reflectively given (to me) not only as my experience but as 
mine precisely insofar as it is shared by others. Though Stein is silent on this mat- 
ter, the most charitable reading seems to qualify this intention not as a higher-order 
reflection but rather as a specific mode of apperceiving one’s own emotion as shared. 
This reading is supported by the fact that the two intentional directions are intrinsi- 
cally linked, or, better, just two aspects of one and the same intentional experience. 
And in this specific respect the dual aspect account comes close to Schmid’s model 
of plural pre-reflective awareness. When someone “claims to realize” a shared emo- 
tion, as Stein writes, one realizes one’s own emotion in the “name of the group”, or 
in the first person plural (“We are grieving”) (Stein 1922, 116 f.). Accordingly, there 
are two distinct relations of intentional fulfilment of shared emotions: they can be 
fulfilled insofar as (a) the “intention to realize the communal experience is fulfilled” 
and (b) the intention “does justice” to “what the object demands” (ibid.). For Stein, 
the two relations of fulfilment can come apart if the first is fulfilled and the second is 
not; according to Stein, a shared emotion can be fulfilled in the second sense even if 
only one single member appropriately realizes the shared emotion. I have discussed 
elsewhere the problematic implications of the latter sort of fulfilment: first concerning 
the normativity of SE at play, and second that it seems prima facie wrong to suppose 
that one single member could adequately realize a shared emotion (see again Szanto 
2015). Suffice it to say here that regarding the latter issue Walther’s account of (non- 
synchronous) habitual unification offers an elegant way out, since someone may be 
appropriately affectively unified with others by means of actualizing the habitualized 
affective background, even if those others are not around.”! 





21 Regarding the normative implications, within the framework of the double aspect account, we 
may ask at least two sorts of questions: (a) what is appropriate of the individual’s and the collective’s 
emotions vis-a-vis the evaluative target and (b) what is appropriate vis-a-vis the sharedness, i.e., in 
Stein’s terms, what is “required” of an individual emotion to be part of our match a shared emotion, 
and what is “required” of a shared emotion to be appropriately shared and adequate to the respective 
group? See especially Stein (1922, 117). Though Walther does not dwell much on such normative 
questions, she does briefly discuss the issue of authentic and inauthentic communal experiences 
(echte, unechte), namely when individual experiences “in the name of a group” and the experiences 
“from the standpoint of the group” itself come apart (1923, 107-109). 
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Conclusion 


Where does this complex picture of Walther’s communal experiences leave us vis-a- 
vis the above-stated requirements that any robust account of SE ought to fulfil (inten- 
tionality and awareness, integration, and plurality and self/other-differentiation)? 
And how does Walther’s account fare compared to the three contemporary accounts 
and with a view to the research desiderata? 

First, consider the intentionality and (mutual) awareness requirement. Arguably, 
Walther succeeds in spelling out the fine-grained intentional structure of SE in 
accounting for the distinctions between shared objects, their sensory and intentional 
content s and the subject(s) of sharedness. Moreover, she explicates the different 
forms and mechanisms of the awareness of sharing (pre-reflective knowledge-of 
and iterative empathy). And however prima facie, these are prone to technical con- 
cerns (regressivity, cognitive overload, etc.), read in the light of Stein’s double aspect 
account of sharing, I have argued that her explication withstands those concerns. In 
doing so, Walther provides precise criteria against the blurring of boundaries between 
emotional sharing and emotional contagion. 

As regards plurality and self/other-differentiation, Walther offers a strong alterna- 
tive to token-identity and phenomenal fusion accounts. First, she allows for individual 
variation and difference in sensory contents within a shared experiential episode—a 
general convergence or harmony of intentional senses is sufficient (but, to be sure, 
this is also the case for Schmid); second, her iterative empathic account of we- 
experiences as well as her notion of mutual unification and reciprocation only works 
by assuming a clear preservation and awareness of self/other boundaries. 

At the same time, and this leads us to the third requirement, Walther’s account 
clearly goes beyond individualist projects of reducing emotional sharing to either an 
aggregation of individuals or normativist reductions in the manner of Gilbert. Rather, 
her conception of mutual unification and the way she explicates its affective and 
intentional aspects, in particular, provides a robust sense in which individuals’ emo- 
tional experiences are integrated—to wit, without assuming some supra-individual 
subject. At the same time, and here we come to one of the central desiderata of 
any adequate account of SE, Walther’s differentiation between various forms and 
mechanisms of unification (actual, potential, and habitual) and the respective dif- 
ferences in the thus constituted shared experiences (communal experiences broadly 
conceived vs. actual we-experiences) allow us to distinguish different types, grades 
and layers of emotional sharing. For example, it allows for distinguishing between 
those instances of emotional sharing where there is no direct, actual bodily or per- 
ceptual contact or where there is mediation by proxy, and those where we have direct 
empathic encounters. 

Thus, if my reading is fair, notwithstanding some still not fully resolved problems 
Ihave pointed to, the phenomenological account presented by Walther has sufficient 
merits to be taken as a key point of reference for any future account of emotional 
sharing. 
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Check for 
updates 


Hans Bernhard Schmid and Xiaoxi Wu 


Shared beliefs, collective emotions and joint intentions are widely recognized to be 
at the core of the social world. Beliefs, emotions and intentions, however, largely 
depend on experience. It is hard to see how the former could be joint, shared, or 
collective, without any possibility of togetherness at the experiential level. Sharing 
experiences is thus a key for human sociality. 

In recent research, this is mostly discussed under the title “joint attention” (cf. 
Eilan et al. 2005), and the question pursued here is: what does it mean for differ- 
ent subjects to share some focus of awareness in a way that they are experiencing 
something together? How does this involve mutual awareness or some form of social 
cognition? There is an earlier phenomenological debate on this topic dating from the 
early twentieth century, under titles such as “Wir-Erlebnis” or “Miteinandererleben”, 
translated as “we-experience” or “communal experience’”’. 

Up until about a decade ago, very little of this research has rarely been taken 
notice of in the contemporary debate. Presumably, this was due to the disruptions 
in twentieth century political history rather than to insufficient quality of earlier 
phenomenological research. In the meantime, the situation has changed rather dra- 
matically. Phenomenological insights from the early twentieth century have become 
a specialized focus of philosophical research. There are now several research projects 
in the field, an increasing number of publications, and a community of specialized 
researchers. 

Still, we should mind the gap when bringing this earlier body of work to bear to 
our current debate. Following are three quick reminders. 
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1. The German term “Erleben” or “Erlebnis” is not equivalent to the English term 
“experience”. The distinction between “Erlebnis” and “Erfahrung” is lost in 
translation. Sometimes, the expression “lived experience” is used, as “Erlebnis” 
and “Erleben” allude to “Leben”. Here are some ordinary language intuitions. 
“Erlebnis” differs from “Erfahrung” in that the focus of the former is more 
on the event than the result, and more on the subjective than the objective. In 
Erfahrung, the emphasis is on the objects or matters of fact of your experience, 
in Erlebnis, it is on how it was for you to be making, or “live through’, this 
experience. A lot of “Erfahrungen” add to your expertise. A lot of “Erlebnisse” 
enrich your life and fill your memory. 

2. The German term “Erlebnis” is a very thick notion. It plays a crucial role in 
the German discourse at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It comes with a wealth of connotations—or perhaps with 
a heavy burden, depending on how you look at it. Wilhelm Dilthey (1978) 
made it the key term of an anti-naturalist program of human self-interpretation. 
“Erlebnis” is a key term of “Lebensphilosophie”—“Erlebnis” is what natural 
science cannot capture, what cannot be explained, but only understood. 

3. The last point concerns the sharing of “Erlebnis” in particular. Looking at the 
context and parts of the phenomenological debate itself, it is hard to overlook 
the normative and political connotations. In his war propaganda at the beginning 
of World War I, Max Scheler (1912) heavily relied on his notion of “Miteinan- 
dererleben” (cf. Schmid, forthcoming). War enthusiasm was soon over, but in 
the twenties, the emphasis on the sharing of experiences went with ideas such 
as charismatic communions, the George Circle (see Breuer 1995), and social 
movements as the “biindische Jugend” (see Laqueur 1962). That the sharing of 
experiences is what binds us together sounds like the ideal ideology for Weimar 
Republic Wandervégel and boy scouts. One might find such ideas escapist rather 
than touching at the core of what really matters in social life. 


This is not to say that all of the early phenomenologists of shared experiences 
had such conceptions in mind. But it is important to know what the topic meant in 
its contemporary discourse. 

As to the descriptive content of early phenomenological analyses of we-experience 
and our current concerns, there is an obvious and ample overlap. Among the phe- 
nomenological accounts, Gerda Walther’s (1923) contribution sticks out in scope 
and detail. Though we believe it fails in its central aim, it does so in an instructive 
way. Schmid has presented his view in earlier publications (Schmid 2005), and in 
the face of some criticism (Chelstrom 2011, 2012; Caminada 2014; Sivertsen 2015), 
we would like revisit this topic here. We will argue for the following claims: 


(1) Gerda Walther (1923) accounts for a particular kind of we-experience in terms 
of a complex of parallel individual experiences plus an intricate structure of 
mutual experiences, or reciprocal social cognition. 

(2) This account—as presumably any other individualist/mutualistic account—is 
insufficient for its own purpose. 
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(3) The issue is the problem of infinite iteration, and there is no easy fix for this, as 
current attempts show. 

(4) The way in which a we-experience is “ours”, collectively, rather than yours and 
mine, distributively, is in virtue of plural pre-reflective self-awareness. 


A concluding point (5) concerns some critical remarks on some issues in the current 
debate on the phenomenology of we-experience. 

Before taking an argumentative approach to Walther, we need to know how to 
measure the success or failure of her analysis. In order to be both fair to Walther and 
true to our own current interests, we need a standard that she herself accepts, and 
that we can endorse for our own purposes. We submit that we find it spelled out quite 
clearly in Walther’s own text, and it is indeed very much the same concern that still 
drives much of current collective intentionality analysis. 

In order to be successful, Walther says, the analysis has to account for the differ- 
ence between two individuals each making similar experiences for him- or herself , 
and two individuals sharing an experience. Walther says of shared experiences that 
we are connected by them in such a way that they do not “belong to different subjects”, 
and that it is not the case, in shared experience, that I “stand for myself’, “closed off 
against another subject that is conceived as similarly closed off’ (1923, 74). A way 
to put this to which we assume that Walther would agree is to say that we-experience 
is not mine and yours, severally or distributively, but ours, collectively. 

So far, so clear, but the question remains: what does it take for an experience to be 
ours, collectively? Walther says in her text that it is clearly insufficient for experience 
to be shared that each participant has his or her own experience, and, in addition to 
that, some empathetic experience of the other’s experience. Such experiences, she 
says, are still separate rather than joint. Just that I experience something and you 
experience the same, with each of us empathizing with the other, does, in and of 
itself, not make this “our” experience, in a collective sense. 

Walther does not say why she thinks so at this point of her analysis, but it matters 
for the following, so let us try to work this out. We suggest the following line of 
argument. Imagine two subjects, A and B. A sees that B experiences the same and 
empathizes with B’s experience. Similarly, B sees that A experiences the same and 
empathizes with A’s experience. Assume now that A assumes that B is ignorant of 
her presence and thinks she’s the only one to make this experience, and similar for B. 
In this case, A’s experience includes experience of the B’s experience, and vice versa 
for B, but neither A nor B have a sense of this being their experience, collectively. 
The lacking element is a sense of togetherness in the experience. 

So what, then, is this sense? How do we go from my experiences and your expe- 
riences to experiences that are ours? 

The analysis to be discussed in the following is of a special kind of we-experience, 
which Walther calls “aktuelles Wir-Erleben in der Gemeinschaft an und fiir sich’, 
perhaps to be translated as “occurrent we-experience in the community in and for 
itself’. This is not just any we-experience, but we-experiencing of people who know 
that they’re in this together, as a group. 
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Gegenstand 





Fig.1 . 


At an earlier point of the analysis, Walther gives the example of two people 
enjoying the beauty of the landscape which they jointly overlook together (1923, 
74), and perhaps this is still a viable example for the form of we-experience at hand, 
if we add that this includes that the participants regard themselves as a group. 

Here is Walther’s sketch of her analysis, a figure reprinted from her text (Fig. 1). 

A and B are the two participant individuals, and “Gegenstand” is the object of the 
shared experience—in our example, the landscape. The structure is a symmetrical 
complex of attitudes. Walther explains the numbers in the figure as follows (1923, 
85). 

1 and la are A’s and B’s “original experience” of the object. “Original experi- 
ence” means that this experience is direct and self-giving. 1 and la have different 
subjects—A and B, respectively—but the same object. Walther adds that attitudes 1 
and 1a must not necessarily be altogether equal, or “the same”. B may experience the 
same object a bit differently. The context suggests that the possible difference at stake 
here is not a matter of content, but a matter of the mode of the respective attitudes. 
Perhaps A’s experience is one of total enrapture by the landscape for its incredible 
beauty, whereas B’s appreciation takes on a somewhat milder form of enjoyment. 

2 and 2a are experiences of empathy, or empathetic experiences. These experi- 
ences are, according to Walther, connected to the original experience of the object. 
These attitudes target the other participant’s original experience. It seems that Walther 
does not elaborate much on what she means by empathy. Yet it is clear from the text 
that it is not just any knowledge that the other’s attention is on the same object. It 
includes awareness of how the other experiences that same object, and empathy is 
indeed an experience. 

3 and 3a are attitudes of yet another sort: these are “unifications” (Einigungen). 
Walther does not label them as experiences in the caption to her figure. Not much 
space is devoted to explaining what this exactly is. Earlier in her text, Walther says that 
unification is “occasioned by some external object’, and that “‘a feeling of unification 
arises in a subject which now strives to unify itself with this object” (69). Walther 
refers us to Alexander Pfander and his “Psychology of Sentiments” (Pfander 1913) 
for more on unification. 
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As this concept plays a key role, let us follow Walther’s lead. In Pfander’s account, 
unification is depicted as a feature of “positive sentiments”, and it corresponds to 
the role of division in “negative sentiments”. In love, the subject is unified with the 
object of love in the same way the subject distances itself from the object in hate, 
if we use love and hate as generic terms for appetitive or aversive attitudes, respec- 
tively, as Pfander does. Pfander characterizes unification as internal to the subject, 
it is innerlich (366), and though it is not entirely sure this is the correct reading, 
he seems to suggest that there is indeed an experiential dimension to unification. 
Unification is an experience, and the kind of experience it is, is a feeling, the “feel- 
ing of unification” (367), the “feeling of being unified” with the object of positive 
sentiments. As to the range of potential objects of that experience, Pfander usually 
uses the example of a loved person, but as he says that love can be directed towards 
“other objects”, too—Pfander mentions “animals or social communities” as exam- 
ples (367). It thus seems that these can be objects of the experience of unification 
as well. In the paradigmatic case of interpersonal love, the feeling of experience of 
unification spells itself out in terms of an “affirmation” (Bejahung) of the loved per- 
son, as partisanship (Parteinahme), and indeed as a sort of “empowerment to being” 
(Daseinsermichtigung; cf. Pfander 1913, 368). 

It seems obvious that what we gather from Pfander’s account does not lend itself 
particularly smoothly to what Walther makes of the idea. In Walther’s account, “uni- 
fication” is not strictly with one’s partner in we-experience, but rather with his or 
her attitude towards the jointly experienced object. In and of itself, this move from 
person to attitude seems understandable enough: you don’t need to Jove a person in 
order to share experiences; any adequate account will have to accommodate sharing 
experiences with partners which we do not particularly like. This would be difficult 
to fit into Walther’s account were her concept of “unification” strictly Pfanderian. If, 
however, her concept of unification is not as Pfanderian as she makes it appear—as 
seems to be the case, and with good reason, one is left to wonder what exactly it 
is. Perhaps one may read this as some sort of endorsement or affirmation of one’s 
partner’s attitude as our own, and though Schmid has been criticized for using the 
term “identification” for this element of Walther’s account (Caminada 2014), we 
submit that this (rather than Pfander’s concept) might be at the core of what Walther 
has in mind here. 

Walther’s account of unification supports the view that unification is a subject’s 
attitude, as her sketch makes clear that A’s unification with B’s original experience 
is not B’s unification with A’s original experience. It is also a noteworthy detail that 
according to the sketch, unification is not targeted at its object. Rather than as an 
arrow, it is rendered as a sling: rather than pointing towards or piercing its object, it 
captures and ties itself to its object. 

This is not where the analysis stops, however, as according to Walther, a fourth 
layer of reciprocal attitudes is necessary for we-experience. It is not enough for us 
to experience the same object, and to empathize and feel unified with each other’s 
experience. Rather, the participants need, again, to engage in another act of empathy, 
and empathize each other’s act of unification—these are numbers 4 and 4a in the 
figure. 
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Let us take the analysis for what it is, and simply ask: is this sufficient for we- 
experience? Remember that Walther explicitly rejects the view that individual expe- 
rience plus mutual empathy yields we-experience. Do the unification and the mutual 
empathy of unification do the further work, which transforms the experiences of the 
participants into the experience they share? 

Remember our above reconstruction of Walther’s rejection of the simple two-layer 
account. Now, consider the following example. It is obviously anachronistic, but as 
Walther refers to complicated electrical installations in her own text, she might have 
liked it. The example is of visual occurrent experience, it is a transient event, and it is 
predicated on the assumption that in order to engage in occurrent empathy—empathy 
that actually picks up on one’s partner’s rapidly changing attitude, visual contact 
is needed. If this appears as too restrictive, the example can easily be modified 
accordingly (for inspiration, cf. Heal 1978). 

Let us assume that A and B are in a committed long-distance relationship that 
involves frequent Skype video meetings. They particularly like watching live TV over 
Internet stream together, while being connected on Skype video call on another win- 
dow on their screens. Today, they are watching the soccer world cup finals together. 
The decisive goal is just about to being scored, when B tells A: “Oh no, my camera 
turned off again, the light beside the cam is out!”. A knows that B’s cam did not in 
fact turn off, as A still clearly sees B. Yet A now thinks B thinks that A cannot see B. 
B realizes that his camera did not go off after all, as the light is in fact on. But there 
is no time for B to A to tell this, while the decisive goal is being scored. The question 
is: have A and B actually and occurrently watched the decisive goal together? Is this 
an experience that they actually shared? 

Let us first look how this example fits Walther’s account. 


1. Clearly, A and B have an original experience of the same object—perhaps not of 
the decisive goal itself, as this is mediated by the media, but an original experience 
of the same TV transmission of the decisive goal. So far, everything is fine. 

2. Also, both A and B empathize with each other’s original experience—they are 
very much aware of each other’s joy at this important event. A sees how B shouts 
and laughs, and B sees A’s expression of mild pleasure on his face, and each 
empathizes very much with their reaction. 

3. Also, it does not seem difficult to see a sort of mutual experience of identification 
at work here. A endorses B’s experience of wild joy and identifies with it in such 
a way as to feel it as his own (if that’s what the feeling of unification is). And 
conversely, B is aware of A’s mild pleasure in a similarly identificatory fashion. 

4. Last but not least, both A and B are aware of their partner’s identification with 
their own experience in an empathic way. A is aware of how much her own 
experience matters to B, and conversely for A. Both element 4 and 4a are thus 
solidly in place. 


Shall we thus agree with Walther and say that the decisive goal was something A 
and B visually experienced together, rather than each having his or her own separate 
visual experience, and conceiving of him- or herself and the other as closed off from 
each other? 
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We are not going to suggest a direct answer. What we wish to argue for is this: if 
our above reconstruction of Walther’s argument of the two-layer account is right, our 
example should lead her to reject her own four-layers account, because the structure 
of mutual social cognition is insufficient for her purpose in the same way. We are 
thus not suggesting that you should say that A and B, in our example, have no we- 
experience of the goal. Rather, we are suggesting that if you look at the structure of 
mutual attitudes, it does not give you we-experience, even though it fully conforms 
to Walther’s analysis—and this is how the example is a counterexample to Walther’s 
account. 

Here is why. Imagine you’re A. You saw the goal, and you empathized and unified 
with B’s experience, and empathized with B’s unification with your experience. 
You had all that, but given what your partner said right before the goal—that she 
thinks her camera has turned off, you feel your partner thought that you thought that 
she thought you could not see her. Or, to bring this a bit closer again to Walther’s 
analysis: you empathized with her unification with your original experience, but 
you feel she was unaware that this empathy was mutual, and thus not responsive to 
your attitude towards her for this to be part of a shared experience. You think she 
identified with your experience as strictly unilaterally, like an emotional participation 
in your experience that was cut off from yours—simply because you thought she was 
unaware that you could see her. 

Let’s try another way to put this. While you—as A—were watching the goal, 
and empathizing with B on the screen, identifying with her, and empathizing with 
her reaction to your identification, you thought none of B’s experience reflected her 
experience of your experience of hers, as you assume that B thought her cam was 
off. True, the cam was on, and B did react to what was in fact your attitude towards 
her, but you feel that B couldn’t have experienced the attitude to with which he 
empathized as an attitude that involved her. 

Recall Walther’s standard for a successful analysis. She accepts that individual 
experience plus mutual empathy does not, in itself give we-experience. To make 
the analysis sufficient, Walther added two more layers of reciprocal attitudes. Yet if 
you agree with the above example, we can go there all the way and still conceive of 
ourselves, as participants, as “closed off against each other”. If this is true, the analysis 
is insufficient. All of Walther’s elements are in place, yet the decisive element of we- 
experience, that sense of having shared an experience is missing. The same point 
Walther made against the claim that we-experience is parallel individual experience 
plus mutual empathy can be turned against her own account by pushing the argument 
up two levels. And insofar as this is correct the analysis fails by Walther’s own 
standard. 

Is there a patch for our Skype case bug? What further element could make the 
analysis sufficient for the purpose of capturing an experience in which, to quote 
Walther’s words, “I do not stand with my experience for myself, closed off and cut 
off, besides another who is conceived of as similarly cut off and closed off’ (74)? 
Here is what seems to be the easiest fix. It is simply to add another layer (Fig. 2). 
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We could cash out this fifth layer in different ways. A particularly obvious sug- 
gestion would be to say. 


5. Both A and B empathize with their partner’s attitude of empathy directed towards 
each one’s own unification with the partner’s original attitude. 


After all, that was what we found to be missing in the Skype example. In our 
example, A thought that B was unaware of A’s empathy with B’s unification with A’ 
experience. So let’s simply add this, and our unfortunate Skype case is happily ruled 
out—with a little amendment to Walther’s analysis, we can now say why our Skype 
case is not a we-experience. 

But you certainly see where this is going. We could now invent another story, an 
even more complicated one, with an even longer sequence of iterated attitudes, and 
the same result: the complicated structure of reciprocal attitudes fails to constitute 
genuine sharing of experience, because something is wrong on yet a higher order. It 
may seem difficult to think of a real-life case off the top of one’s head, but maybe 
something like this would work: take the Skype scenario, but now B’s message to 
A is: “You think your cam went off’. If this or any similar counter-example works, 
it becomes apparent that layer 5 just pushes the problem a bit further up, but does 
not resolve it. And this lends plausibility to the view that the same will be true for 
any further higher order layer 6, 7, 8 etc. etc. pp.—undoubtedly, the examples would 
become even more mind-boggling. Trying to patch up the mutualistic account of 
shared experience with these means seems to set off an infinite progress. Once we 
start that way, we can’t stop at level 4, or so it seems. 

The way occurrent we-experience would have to be construed thus would look 
something like this: 


1. A experiences 0. 


la. B experiences 0. 
2. A experiences (empathizes with) La. 
2a. B experiences (empathizes with) 1. 
3. A experiences (unifies with) 2a. 
3a. B experiences (unifies with) 2. 
4. Aexperiences (empathizes with) 3a. 
4a. B experiences (empathizes with) 3. 
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5. A experiences (empathizes with) 4a. 
5a. B experiences (empathizes with) 5. 
6. A experiences (empathizes with) Sa. 
6a. B experiences (empathizes with) 5. 
7. ... etc. etc. ad infinitum. 


You will immediately recognize the structure of the Nozick/Aumann/Lewis account 
of common knowledge here, transposed from knowledge to experience. 

One objection against any such construction—especially if it is of experiences, 
which you actually need to have (with some sort of phenomenology to them)—is that 
it is incompatible with finite minds; we-experience, thus conceived, just blows any 
experiential capacity, it is too rich, because it is infinitely rich. If we are to share an 
experience, you can’t seriously expect me to have many higher-order experiences. 
Personally, we are already having some difficulty at level 4, and getting level 6 
clear and actually occurrent, as an experience, is a major endeavour in which we are 
certainly not going to engage while enjoying the view of a beautiful landscape with 
you. We just don’t know what it would be like to have a level 6 experience, and thus, 
we doubt we ever had it. 

But let’s not give up so quickly. Perhaps we could relax the requirement of actual 
experiential occurrency of higher orders. Perhaps we could construe the infinite 
progress just as an experiential sense of open-ended availability of higher-order 
attitudes to be reached through reasoning if needed rather than experientially. The 
suggested solution is the following: You don’t actually have to experience level 99; 
what’s binding the complexes of experiences together is not an infinite number of 
reciprocal attitudes, but rather the sense of infinite iterability. 

In the context of the current debate on joint attention, this roughly corresponds to a 
suggestion made by Christopher Peacocke. He cashes this out in terms of perceptual 
knowledge. We are taking the liberty of transposing this to experience, in which case 
the suggestion looks like this: 


a. A and B both experience 0; 

b. A and B are both experientially aware that their experience of 0 are mutually 
open-ended; and 

c. A and B are experientially aware that they are both experientially aware of this 
very experiential awareness a—c. 


If you wish, you can fit “unification” into this. This structure looks simple enough 
indeed—we’d like to think we could handle this, right? Yet thinking of what this 
“awareness of the fact that there is mutual awareness of experiential awareness” 
means, in experiential terms, still blows your experiential capacities. Mutual open- 
endedness is a simple expression, but not an easy concept at all, and certainly not a 
simple experience; let’s open the box and see what it contains. The first assumption 
is that it means just that: infinite iterability of reciprocal attitudes. What does it 
mean to experience infinity? Do we really need it to watch a game together? Even 
if you think you’re able to actually have this experience, the following should blow 
your experiential capacities [this is modelled on a point Margaret Gilbert (1989) 
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made in an early paper on the problem of common knowledge]: the experience of 
“mutual experiential open-endedness” is not just the experience of mutual infinite 
experiential iterability; it must also be shared, that is, the experience of the experience 
of infinite experiential iterability of infinite experiential iterability, and so on. “Mutual 
experiential open-endedness” is a nice label for a huge package. It is putting a label 
on a philosophical problem rather than solving it. 

This brings us to the fourth and penultimate point, and it may come as a relief. We 
don’t need to solve the problem, because it is not the problem of we-experience, but an 
artefact generated by a mistaken approach. The mistake is to construe we-experience 
from reciprocal individual attitudes. This is not the stuff from which we-experiences 
are made. The lesson to be learned is this: [f you start construing we-experience with 
the wrong stuff, you can make the analysis however complicated you want, or twist 
and turn with other labels, you won’t get anywhere. 

Max Scheler had exactly the right idea, and as so often, Heidegger picked it 
up without proper acknowledgement (cf. Schmid 2005, Chap. 5 f.). The critical 
result, in Scheler’s words: “Co-experiencing [...] cannot be understood by saying: 
A experiences something that is experienced by B, and each of them, in addition, 
knows of their experiencing it’. And here is Martin Heidegger, from his lectures 
Introduction to Philosophy from 1929, where Heidegger uses Walther’s example of 
two hikers admiring the view of a landscape to make the same point. “Being-with is 
not constituted by reciprocal cognition. Quite to the contrary, any mutual cognition 
is based in being-with.” 

This resonates profoundly with non-reductionism about collective intentional atti- 
tudes in the current literature. Schmid has been arguing for the view that this should 
be reconstructed along the following lines. The way in which we-experiences are 
ours, collectively, rather than yours and mine, severally or distributively, is that we- 
experiences are experiences of which we are plurally and pre-reflectively self-aware 
as ours collectively (Schmid 2005, 2014a, b). The collective element does not consist 
of a structure of reciprocal attitudes. Rather, it consists in the way experiences are 
always experienced as subjective. 

In the same way the experiences I’m making present themselves to me as mine, 
the experiences we are making together present themselves to us, pre-reflectively, as 
ours. 

This is certainly not as far from Walther’s account as we have made it appear. 
Walther herself has an account of basic we-experience that does not seem to be a 
structure of mutual attitudes, and though she does not cash it out in terms of plural 
pre-reflective self-awareness, it does seem to involve the idea that there is a sense in 
which we can experience together without any form of mutual knowledge. Her above 
analysis is of the we-experience in a community that is—put in the Hegelian terms 
she uses—a community “‘in and for itself’, but this rests on an account of communal 
experience that is just “in itself’. This distinction involves three issues which are 
entangled in her account: first, the distinction between disposition, habit vs. occurrent 
we-experience or event, second, the distinction between intentional background and 
foreground or focus of attention, and third, the distinction between the pre-reflective 
and the reflective level. Walther ties these together with her distinction between “the 
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I-centre” and “the self’, the latter being the locus of the dispositional or habitual, 
the background, and the pre-reflective—and this is, according to her, where the 
“community in itself’ resides. We think that lumping these very different issues 
together is unfortunate, and reifying the way experience is subjective to “the I-centre” 
does not become better if you add to that another entity, “the self’. But let’s focus 
on the valid insight that the basic way in which an experience is ours, collectively, 
rather than yours and mine, severally or distributively, is not a matter of reciprocal 
attitudes. The question is: if such shared experiencing is community “‘in itself’, why, 
then, does it not figure in what is purported to be an account of we-experiencing 
in the community “in and for itself’? Obviously, Walther’s account is of a way in 
which community is “for itself” that misses, or misconceives of, what community “in 
itself’ is. And this we find instructive, as it may not just be a failure of her account, 
but may be a social fact. To put this in sociological terms: social structure—the 
way we are together—may come apart from social semantics, or the ways in which 
we reflectively conceive of our being together. This is where questions of social 
authenticity come in. 

In conclusion, let us take a side glance on other accounts of the phenomenology 
of we-experience in the current literature. Among those who have turned to the 
topic is Dan Zahavi, who endorses the non-reductionist, relational view developed in 
recent research. Zahavi, too, holds that we-experience is not a complex of individual 
experience plus mutual or reciprocal empathy (or social cognition of other kinds). 
Rather, we-experience as essentially involving “a sense of us” that cannot be reduced 
to individuals. (Leén and Zahavi 2015) Zahavi emphasizes, however, that such “sense 
of us” presupposes mutual relations among the individuals. He emphasizes that the 
self-other differentiation is prior to the experience of sharing, and he seems to think 
that this precludes what he calls a “metaphysic al fusion” (Zahavi 2015a, 15) involved 
in we-experience—a suspicion he raises against Schmid’s account (2015). We think 
that any such fear is mistaken, and that in a charitable reading, the unity constituted 
by plural pre-reflective self-awareness is implied in Zahavi’s own views (while a less 
charitable reading might suspect that he runs into the very sort of “metaphysic al 
fusion” he might want to avoid). 

Zahavi takes mutual or reciprocal experience to be prior to and necessary for 
we-experience, but not sufficient. There has to be “unification or identification with 
each other”. As this feature is decisive, one would like to hear more about what it 
is. Zahavis remarks are sparse. With a notoriously controversial concept, he calls it 
“an emergence of a we” (Zahavi 2014, 2015a, b, Leén and Zahavi 2015) that gets us 
from mutual social cognition to we-experience. Understanding what “emergence of 
a we” might be refers us back to where Schmid’s account starts. 

In accounting for we-experience, Zahavi first turns to the concept of empathy and 
argues that empathy is necessary for—but not sufficient to—experiential sharing. 
The definition of empathy Zahavi works with, which follows the works of early 
phenomenologists, is rather minimalist: it is “simply used as a label for our most 
basic other acquaintance, i.e., our sensitivity to and direct experience of other minded 
creatures.” (Rochat and Zahavi 2015, 13) According to Zahavi, the other orientation 
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of empathy shows that a sense of self-other differentiation is intrinsically involved 
in the very concept of empathy. 

Even though empathy is other-oriented, it can be one-sided. Namely, it is possible 
that A empathizes B without B empathizing A. Zahavi takes this (potential) one- 
sidedness to be an obvious indicator that empathy all by itself is not sufficient for 
sharing. For, intuitively, sharing requires reciprocity. It simply doesn’t make sense 
to say that A one-sidedly shares an experience with B. Zahavi introduces Stephen 
Darwall’s (2006) notion of the second-person perspective to capture the sense of 
reciprocity, as he puts it as follows (2015): 


...the second-person perspective involves a reciprocal relation between you and me, where 
the unique feature of relating to you as you is that you also have a second-person perspective 
on me, that is, you take me as your you. To that extent, there cannot be a single you: there 
always has to be at least two. In short, to adopt the second-person perspective is to engage 
in a subject-subject (you-me) relation where I am aware of the other and, at the same time, 
implicitly aware of myself in the accusative, as attended to or addressed by the other. (Zahavi 
2015a, b, 12) 


Darwall argues that the first-person plural perspective is secondary to the second- 
person perspective (Darwall 2006, 178), but it can be easily argued, with regard to 
Darwall’s account, that the second-person perspective entails the first-person plural 
perspective (Schmid 2014a, b), while the opposite might not be true. 

Zahavi seems to think otherwise. According to him, the second-person perspec- 
tive is necessary to we-experience, but is not sufficient. Second-person perspective 
taking is awareness of the plurality of participants. But this alone cannot get us we- 
experience. Some sort of unification or identification with each other has to be in 
place, too. Zahavi puts forward some sketches for the required integrity between 
subjects to come about: 


When I seek to influence the other, and the other is aware that he is being addressed and recip- 
rocates, and when both of us become aware that we are being experienced and understood 
by the other, we are dealing with communicative acts through which a higher interpersonal 
unity, a we, is established, and through which the world acquires the character of a truly 
social world. 


There are many problems with this—beginning with the plausible view that experi- 
ential sharing is a precondition rather than an effect of communication (for a psy- 
chological account cf. Tomasello 2008). Moreover, it seems that Zahavi thus ends 
up where he initially most fears to go: this “emergence” of a “higher interpersonal 
unity” of “a we” is certainly in need of explanation concerning its metaphysic al 
status. “Emergence” of a “higher interpersonal unity” sounds very much like some- 
thing new that comes into being, a further, third subject in addition to “you” and “T’. 
This is, of course, what a viable theory of we-experience has to avoid. The concept 
of plural pre-reflective self-awareness (which Zahavi mentions only to dismiss it as 
metaphysically suspect) offers a way to go. 
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Gerda Walther Between ® 
the Phenomenology of Mystics Cheek or 
and the Ontology of Communities 


Anna Piazza 


Speaking of ontology and phenomenology, as well as of Self and community, requires 
a preliminary methodological clarification that will allow us to understand how is it 
possible to conduct the analysis on these two different, although nonetheless com- 
plementary, levels. In the introduction of her essay on the ontology of communi- 
ties (Ein Beitrag zur Ontologie der sozialen Gemeinschaften 1922a) Gerda Walther 
says that ontology aims at tracking down the ultimate sense, the essence of every 
objectivity broadly speaking, whereas phenomenology investigates data in pure con- 
sciousness and its manifestations, which are inevitably marked by the same essence. 
This methodological remark highlights an important premise—fundamental for the 
examination of different phenomena such as the constitution of a community and 
of a mystical experience: A well-known phenomenological principle affirms the 
necessary suspension of the reality judgment precisely in order to observe how phe- 
nomena are given in pure consciousness. This means basically that to be able to 
discover the meaning of any objectivity, the attention has to be focused on the pecu- 
liar manner or quality of the given material in consciousness: It is precisely this 
level of description, and not that of empirical observation, which turns out to be 
decisive for the analysis. To this extent, the phenomenological description of the 
mystical experience shares common ground with the description of the constitution 
of communities. Moreover, this supposes that in the “self’—according to Walther’s 
terminology—specific experiences (Erlebnisse) can emerge that claim to consider 
peculiar realities, or other modalities of experience, which differ from the empirical 
one—like the one of the sensory perception. Indeed, at the beginning of her book, 
Phdnomenologie der Mystik, Walther specifies that she does not aim at carrying out 
a natural causal or natural scientific explanation; the mystical experience is in fact 
an original phenomenon (Urphdnomen) and, as such, it is not ascribable to another 
kind of givenness. 
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To this extent, Walther remained on the one hand faithful to the early spirit of 
phenomenology in Husserl and Pfander, i.e., the analysis of data given in pure con- 
sciousness.! On the other hand, though, she performed a peculiar application of the 
Husserlian method. In fact, the leitmotif of both her works is the “noetic background 
analysis” (noetische Hintergrundsanalyse), meaning the analysis of the background 
of consciousness (Bewusstseinshintergrund), which attempts to grasp the constitu- 
tive—though not always actualized—elements of the personal “I”. As mentioned 
before, if phenomenology has to deal not only with the noemata of actual acts but 
also with the noetic structures of the Self, this has to concern even the habitual or just 
the potential contents. To this extent, Walther does not aim, such as Husserl does, 
at discovering “transcendental structures” of the “I’ which constitute and donate 
sense to reality (like the temporal or passive synthesis): She is rather interested in 
highlighting functional, substantial, personal elements that are determining a precise 
kind of the experiences, which we are going to examine. 


The Constitution of the Human Being 


First of all, we will examine the peculiar structure of the human being, as Walther 
describes it on the basis of Pfander’s definitions in Psychologie der Gesinnungen. 
This discussion will show how the strata work as grafting points to let emerge the 
particular experiences taken into account. 

Walther identifies three fundamental, constitutional levels in the human being: the 
I-center, the Self and the basic, metaphysic al essence (Grundwesen). These strata 
are described as a series of Russian dolls, each of which opens up and contains the 
other. Each of these moments is inseparable from the totality of the human subject, 
so that they constitute a triple unity (Dreieinheit). 

Walther proceeds phenomenologically: She begins by observing that people expe- 
rience themselves as living in the world; in other words, they are constantly expe- 
riencing a directedness toward something that exists outside of them. This being- 
related-to, which entails a “knowing-of,’ as well as a “thinking,” “seeing,” “lov- 
ing’”—something and other kinds of acts, has its source in the “I. The “T’ is the 
first data given in the self-reflection, and, as the source of the acts, Walther names 
it Ichpunkt or Ichzentrum (I-center). At first sight, this reminds us of the Husserlian 
“pure I,” as a principle of unity or a center of radiation of intentional experiences. In 
Walther’s analysis, though, it gains a more realistic connotation: It does not indicate 
a formal abstract moment of actualization of the Erlebnisse, but a real point (even 





'So expresses Husserl his idea of phenomenology in the essay The idea of phenomenology: “At 
every point this analysis is an analysis of essences and an investigation of the general states of affairs 
which are to be built up in immediate intuition,’ Husserl (1964). In fact, in his General Introduction 
to Pure Phenomenology (1931) Husserl had defined phenomenology as a descriptive analysis of 
the essence of pure consciousness, which distinguishes itself from empirical psychology, aiming at 
“pure facts.” 


2Cf. Husserl (2001). 
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if not “spatial’’) in a real subject, or, to say it in Pfander’s terminology, the “experi- 
encing nucleus” of the psychical subject.’ The I-center also constitutes the origin of 
personal self-determination, namely freedom, and for this reason, it represents the 
“toehold” of the spirit. Walther is here referring to Alexander Pfander, who says that 
the “I-center” actualizes itself in the acts of the will, which are phenomenally distin- 
guished from other acts because they are experienced “precisely not as an occurrence 
caused by a different agent but as an initial act of the ego-center itself.”* Accord- 
ing to Walther, this will or freedom expresses itself in two particular ways: Firstly 
in the “attention” and its possible degrees, secondly in the capacity of considering 
or suppressing the specific Erlebnisse that demand to rise beyond the threshold of 
consciousness. This capacity of affirmation, suppression, fortification or weakening 
of the Erlebnisse shows in fact the emergence of self-consciousness and allows us 
to differentiate between human beings and other psychical beings. It demonstrates 
namely the existence of the so-called geistiges or metaphysische Grundwesen, the 
metaphysical essence of the human being. 

For a further comment on this subject, we can refer again to the introduction to Ein 
Beitrag zur Ontologie der sozialen Gemeinschaften, where Walther explains that this 
metaphysical essence does not have to be taken as the incorporation of an “idea” in the 
Platonic sense, since it acquires a sort of “transcendental” function, being effective 
before and after its “embodiment.” To this extent, it represents something unique, 
which can also be defined as the “spiritual person.” In Phdnomenologie der Mystik, 
Walther specifies that the metaphysical essence—as the real core of personality—is, 
like the I-center, something psychical—spiritual that can be therefore experienced just 
through an inner, reflexive observation rather than through arguments or deductions. 

The third mentioned stratum is the one of the “self;?’ which represents in some 
respects the most encompassing or synthetic one. As we mentioned before, the strata 
do not represent three spatially distinguished moments, but rather a complex unity, 
well-expressed in Walther’s crucial concept of Embedment (Linbettung)—otherwise 
indeed “the self.” While on the one hand Walther describes the I-center as a kind 
of light or flame that animates the center of the subject, a center of activity and 
receptivity and the locus of experience, the self is on the other hand portrayed as 
the “collection” of the experiences. To this extent, the self coincides with the more 
common “unconscious”—a word that Walther prefers not to adopt due to its mul- 
tiple uses. The self works thus as the ground for fundamental human aspects such 
as personal identity, history and memory, so that the I-center, which stands in the 
foreground of consciousness, finds itself as “embedded” in the inner-psychical back- 
ground (innerselische Hintergrund). I believe that the originality of Walther’s work 
lies in the deep analysis that she dedicated to this constitutional level in the human 
being. Focusing on it means in fact to conduct the so-called intentional background 





3Cf. Pfander (1963). 
4Pfiinder (1967, 20). Cf. Ryan (1992, 8). 
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analysis or embeddedment analysis, which appeared to be particularly important for 
grasping the noetic structures of habitual and potential contents, which are in turn 
fundamental to approach the problems of mysticism and of the constitution of a 
community. We will now turn to these aspects. 


The Experience of the Others in the Own Interior 


Proceeding in her phenomenological analysis, Walther declares that it is an observ- 
able and attested fact that the human being is not a self-contained and “windowless” 
monad, but he rather lives in a physical, psychical and spiritual “common world.” 
She calls this fact an original givenness (Urphdnomen), which has also been recog- 
nized by some psychology as “common psychical-spiritual field” or “field of force.” 
The right development of this common ground is a fundamental precondition for the 
growth of the sound individual. 

According to Gerda Walther, the co-execution or participation with the psychi- 
cal—spiritual life of others can basically take place in two ways: (1) in the normal 
directedness to the external world and its possible sensorial givenness, (2) in the 
immediate co-execution (Mitvollzug) of the experiences and the feelings of the oth- 
ers. If in the first case the grasping of the others’ experiences happens through the 
conscious reception of their different corporal expressions (or even words), in the 
second case it takes place, so to speak, a tergo, from the “back” of the I. Here, 
the Erlebnisse can penetrate immediately in the self, the embeddedment of the “T’ 
(therefore in a sense without being “approved” by it). As we said before, the self 
constitutes a sort of container or collector of all possible Erlebnisse. In this sense, 
all the experiences belonging to the second group, the ones which through unipathy 
or co-feeling (Einfiihlung) or even telepathy penetrate into the self—without being 
submitted to the selecting function of consciousness—are destined to build this kind 
of “box.” This—to get back to the metaphor of the lamp—could coincide with the 
oil as burning material for the light. Walther’s aim here is to underline that in the 
“background” of the I inevitably lays a material which originally does not derive 
from the I itself, so that a careful examination of the Erlebnisse should result in the 
affirmation that the concept of one’s “own experiences” loses its univocal character. 
To this extent, as the I-center constantly actualizes different kinds of Erlebnisse, and 
some of them have to be called “collective experiences” (Gemeinschaftserlebnisse): 
Through the so-called impregnation they have been absorbed in the self, ending 
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up with constituting what Walther calls “collective intentionality.”° By actualizing 
them, a human being experiences and lives himself as a “we.’”° 

This does not mean that the subject, in this case the I-center (or, as Husserl 
would have said, “pure I’), is not something individual and singular, because the 
“collectivization” does not represent a “break” in the person since it happens exactly 
behind the I, in that stratum where the Erlebnisse emerges as stimuli. 

In order to better define these common experiences, Walther explains that they do 
not concern just the co-felt and absorbed experiences of the others in the present or in 
the past, but they could even be experiences never actualized by a concrete subject, 
such as convictions of precise groups (such as world views, Weltanschauungen), 
general attitudes, or the proper metaphysical essence of others. In these last cases, as 
the experiences derive from the so-called common spirit (gemeinsamer Geist), it is 
appropriate to use the Schelerian term of “common person” (Gesamtperson), which 
indicates the socio-ontological correlation between the individual and the “plural” 
subjects.’ 

Nonetheless, in the attempt to strengthen her affirmations about the common- 
self and the consequent formation of a community from a theoretical point of view, 
Walther chooses to use yet another concept that could genetically explain its forma- 
tion, working to this effect as its “condition of possibility,” namely the “Unification.” 


The Unification: A Phenomenological and Noetical Analysis 


In Ontology of Communities, Walther says that an essential feature of a proper 
community—which therefore distinguishes it from a mere society—is the so-called 
inner unification. This can be defined as a “feeling of togetherness”: A feeling, hence 





5“Doch in dieser Einbettung, in diesem Hintergrund, aus dem diese Erlebnisse hervorgehen, bin 
nicht nur ich alleine als ‘ich selbst’ — bei den Gemeinschaftserlebnissen -, sondern ich habe die 
anderen ja mit in ihn hineingenommen, ich habe sie hinter meinem Ichzentrum in mein Selbst 
intentional aufgenommen (oder sie sind von selbst hineingewachsen) und ich fiihle mich eins mit 
ihnen (unbewusst, automatisch oder auf Grund einer ausdrticklichen Einigung). ‘Meine’ Erlebnisse, 
soweit und nur soweit sie eben Gemeinschaftserlebnisse sind, quellen eben nicht nur aus mir selbst 
hervor, aus meinem isolierten Selbst, meinem Nur-Ich-Selbst hinter dem Ichpunkt, sondern sie 
entspringen zugleich aus den anderen in mir, aus dem Wir, den ‘Menschen, die auch’, in denen 
ich ruhe, mit denen ich eins bin. Ich lebe und erlebe aus mir selbst und aus ihnen in mir zugleich 
heraus, aus ‘Uns’. Schon ehe diese Erlebnisse in den Ichpunkt eintreten, in ihm aktualisiert werden, 
sind sie also Gemeinschaftserlebnisse, denn sie entspringen ja schon als Regungen aus mir und den 
anderen in mir.” Walther (1922a, 71). 


See on this Zahavi (2016) in Salice & Schmid, 219-234. 


7This Schelerian concept expresses the idea that the consciousness of oneself as a self and as a 
person is always experienced within the context of a “member of a totality” (GW II, 510), so 
that every experience assumes as background the “experiencing with one another” (Miteinander- 
erleben), which for Scheler points out particularly the fact of the solidary co-responsibility for the 
community. 
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not a cognitive act or a judgment, but rather a peculiar “being-connected” in the own 
inner being with an intentional object. 

Walther carries out a phenomenological description: An optional object generates 
in a subject a desire for unity, so that the subject strives after it. Like a “warm, 
psychical wave,” this feeling penetrates from the background to the foreground of 
consciousness and flows to the object through the acts of the I.° To this extent, 
the unification is presented as something necessarily “active,” in the sense that it 
has to pass through the “sanction” of the I. However, this does not exclude the 
possibility that it could concern the actualization of unifications which previously 
happened unconsciously, or otherwise the fact that this aware execution later sinks 
into oblivion. With regard to this, Walther distinguishes the “inner unification” from 
the “growing together” and the “habitus.” 

The “growing together,” which can eventually be defined as “unconscious unifica- 
tion,” is actually not even “passive unification” —where the I lets itself get involved in 
a personal or an external tendency, which only later becomes the material of the self. 
The “growing together” represents rather the basic level of common life, but does not 
yet involve the higher characteristics of the spiritual person. If we turn our attention to 
the “habitus” instead, we find that this concerns “habitual unification.” In the “habi- 
tus” what constituted at some point the matter of an actual unification, regresses 
later into the self, so that the I-point does not look through it any longer—since 
it is indeed actualizing different Erlebnisse. However, as opposed to the case of the 
memory, in which it still shares a distance from the particular Erlebnis, the “habi- 
tus” exhibits a sort of permanent connection between the I and the noetical, spiri- 
tual “force” that this Erlebnis generated. So if the memory as such is a definitively 
enclosed experience, the habitual one can consistently “live through” (durchleben). 
In this case, the I did not cut the “life-stream” (Lebensstrom) from the source point 
of the Erlebnisse, and it is continuously nourished by it. 

Another important caveat concerns the fact that the unification does not take 
place only between human beings, but it can rather be intentionally directed toward 
different kinds of objectualities or spheres of objectualities (religious, intellectual 
or political visions, hobbies, etc.). However, the condicio sine qua non is that the 
“objectual unification” for its part becomes re-founding for the so-called personal 
unification—if hereby we refer to the constitution of communities. In Walther’s 
words: 

We are standing here on the same ground of those theorists [...] that consider the essential 

element of the community to be a feeling of togetherness, or an inner unification [innere 

Einigung]. Every social configuration exhibits such an inner unification, and only those con- 


figurations are, in our opinion, communities. Only in communities can one strictly speak 
about communal experiences, actions, goals, aspirations, desires, etc. [in contrast to expe- 





8«Rs ist diese Einigung zuniichst ein aktuelles Erlebnis, ein vom Ich‘Punkt’ ausgehender Akt, in 
dem er jetzt lebt. Der Ich‘Punkt’ streckt sich hier hin zu seinem Einigungsobjekt und verbindet 
sich mit ihm in einem mehr oder weniger wuchtigen, warmen und intensiven Gefiihls ‘strom’, der, 
aus dem Hintergrunde auftauchend, in das Ich eingeht oder von ihm freitatig aufgenommen wird 
und es nun intentional zum Einigungsobjekt hintragt. In diesem verharrt dann das Ich seelisch in 
kontinuierlicher Ruhe solange die Einigung dauert.” Walther (1922a, 35). 
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riences, actions, etc. that may be the same or similar, and that can be present in societal 
relations (gesellschaftlichen Verbindungen)]. However, not every social relation exhibits 
such a feeling of togetherness, such an inner bond.? 


Therefore, according to our previous analysis, this “being-connected” which repre- 
sents the inner unification still turns out to be a fundamental and “normative” feature 
for the constitution of a real community. 

Walther specifies something important with respect to the present topic. There 
appears to be a very close connection between the two presented forms of unifica- 
tion—the objectual and the personal one—whenever the position or attitude (Stel- 
lung) toward certain objectualities and the unity with them interferes with the deepest 
strata of the persons in question. Walther gives the example of a person who lives 
a particular unity with his God, relying on him in the deepest roots of his being 
and being thereby fulfilled. Although this person lives in a complete devotion to his 
object—God—thus in a way not caring about the relationship with others, exactly 
the unity with God can generate a feeling of communion with other people who have 
the same experience. This is also enforced by the fact that the love for God opens 
up to a deeper intuition of the metaphysical essence (Grundwesen) of the others, 
which comes to appear in a unique purity. In this regard, Walther speaks about the 
experience of a “transparency” —which we can retain as a normative concept for our 
further analysis—an experience that in a way is able to encompass the still existing 
and necessary “inner distance” between subjects. 

These observations allow us to move a step forward in the investigation. In the 
paragraph “The differences of the source points of the unifications”, Walther for- 
mulates the following “law”: The unification has to anchor itself in the sphere and 
depth dimension of the object, which corresponds to the point of the sphere in the 
subject, where the unifying tendency has its source. In this regard, Walther refers to a 
“spiritual generation,” which coincides with the highest possible unification and for 
its part assumes an “ethical, pedagogical, metaphysical meaning.” In order to reach 
it, itis necessary that a “reciprocal effecting” (Wechselwirkung) takes place between 
the two subjects. For this reason, it is impossible to consider a collectivization as 
the result of an objectual unification. In fact, the creation of a community requires 
both a “relationship-demand” and a “relationship-response” (reply-response). Con- 
sequently, Walther emphasizes that not every unification depends on the subject 
first having empathetically encountered other subjects with similar experiences. To 
have a real and fully constituted community, it is important that the fulfillment of 
the intention directed at other human beings is brought about by direct or indirect 
(depending on the kind of community) real experience, where the different members 
are standing in reciprocal relationships to one another (1923, 82). To this extent, the 
analysis of the mystical experience can highlight the origin and the possibility of a 
more authentic community. 





° Walther (1922a), 33. 
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Mystics and Community 


So far, we have (partially) investigated and described the conditions of possibility for 
the constitution of a community and some of its characteristics. As observed, Walther 
identifies as necessary “a priori” the realization of the unification among subjects. 
Having recognized the unification as well as the mentioned concept of “transparency” 
as normative moments, we can now turn to the phenomenon of mysticism. To this 
effect, it should be recalled that we are moving in the realm of the phenomenological 
analysis of consciousness, which means that any discourse about mysticism should 
not be considered as an additional, separated topic, but rather as a tool to emphasize 
potential, noetic structures that already exist as such in consciousness. 

As we Said, the highest realization of the unification consists in being touched 
by an object in the deepest point of one’s own metaphysical essence and therefore 
giving it an “answer” which is gushing from this same point. In her Phdnomenologie 
der Mystik, Walther affirms that the deepest feeling and “enlightenments” are in fact 
answers of the metaphysical essence to precise objects and their values. This shall 
become exemplary for the process of self-discovery of the I: It is precisely in the 
complete abandonment and dedication to something external that the I paradoxically 
comes to experience its inmost being. 

This “transcendental” looking at, loving, perceiving is thus according to Walther 
the genetic precondition for self-knowledge,'° which, to synthesize it in a formula, 
consists in the recognition of the increasingly profound “claims” of one’s own 
Grundwesen. 

However, according to Walther’s phenomenological analysis, precisely at the 
moment of this devotedness to an external object, an additional experience occurs: 
This process of self-knowledge also entails the more negative moment of a feeling 
of inadequacy of all finite things. This enormous perception of contingency puts the 
person before an alternative: He can either collect all the remaining forces in order 
to focus and concentrate on yet another new attractive object (or on an old one, 
which had once awoken love), in order to find a new stability; or, alternatively, he 
can choose the further detachment from the world, letting himself fall into the “dark, 
inner abyss,” even beyond the limits of his own Grundwesen. The words of John of 
the Cross: “the dark night” could define this experience. As Walther describes, the I 
knows that it cannot recoil from this newly reached point, because now every possible 
imaginable fulfillment of the already known things, included the own Grundwesen, 
would not be enough. So it feels with clearness that just a “higher value,” with infinite 
perfection and without any kind of lack or contradiction, could allow it the will to 
continue his life and existence. Walther describes further how the “T’ at this point 
calls and invokes this “Other” with all his strength, till it eventually comes, like 
a sea of light and warmth that fully overwhelms it. Walther specifies on this that 





107 unichst ist also die véllige Hingabe des Menschen an einen transzendenten innerlich oder 
duBerlich ‘jenseitigen’ Gegenstand im Wissen, Schauen, Lieben, Werten und dergleichen und damit 
dieser selbst die erste und oberste Vorbedingung fiir seine Erschauung des eigenen Grundwesens.” 
Walther (1922b, 133). 
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here only God’s “radiations” are experienced, and not yet his own Person. To speak 
properly about a “community” with God, it is indeed necessary to grasp his being 
as a personal one. At this point, it is not possible to deepen this topic, since here 
we are just investigating the relationship between the mystic and the constitution of 
communities in the self. It is therefore appropriate to observe how some passages 
later Walther affirms that a person, due to this new relationship with God, becomes 
able to create a different, deeper community with other people. This does not con- 
cern an individual capacity as much as the fact that—as we have seen before—the 
experience of God’s “radiations” occurs on the level of the inmost stratum of the 
Self, even beyond the metaphysical essence. So, if it is possible to state a sort of 
hierarchy of communities, by way of example we mentioned the “objectual com- 
munity” and the “personal” one—but it is even possible to speak about society or 
about a mere “growing together’—it has to be assumed as the highest “potential” 
community the one that finds the communion with God as its basis. Again, if the 
real consistence of acommunity depends on the corresponding “self-stratum,’ where 
it originates, so it appears to be a logical consequence that the most profound and 
“transparent” community is the one originating from the relationship of its members 
with God. These statements do not intend to have a merely heuristic character, but 
rather show—thanks to the analysis of the background of consciousness—peculiar, 
potential structures of the human being, which can assume the role of “condition 
of possibility.” To this effect, we took the concept of “transparency” as a normative 
or “limit” concept, at least to emphasize the subjective “moment of desire” acting 
in every formation of human community. This had the aim to show with Walther’s 
theories how any sociological analysis can exhibit a bigger completeness by taking 
into account, besides its corresponding “external forms,” even the working, potential 
noetical structures of the self, whose profoundness was indeed what urged Walther 
to develop, as a culmination of her ontology of communities, a phenomenology of 
mystical experience. 
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Do We-Experiences Require ®) 
an Intentional Object? On the Nature Cheek for 


of Reflective Communities (Following a 
Gerda Walther) 


Sebastian Luft 


These and similar questions are dealt with, within the Phenomenological Movement, 
under the headings “phenomenology of intersubjectivity” and “social ontology.” 
Specific to a phenomenological treatment of these topics is the question as to the 
nature of a sociality or community, specifically regarding the acts on the part of a 
sociality, and its specific object. That is, a social ontology in the phenomenological 
vein, if it does not want to reduce its efforts to an empirical narrative, investigates 
the nature of the experience of such a community from within; it is not, thus, an 
exercise in sociology or the philosophy of institutions with their respective power 
structures; nor is it a contribution to social or political philosophy, as much as the 
latter may benefit from a phenomenological account of the consciousness peculiar to 
a community. It is, in this sense, an investigation that provides the first person plural 
complement (of the “us”) to an account from without (an account of the third person 





' Although some may see significant differences between both terms—phenomenology of intersub- 
jectivity being perhaps committed to transcendental phenomenology, social ontology perhaps erring 
on the side of realism—lI take them to be more or less synonymous here. As will become clear in 
the further discussion in this paper, any designation as “transcendental” or “realistic” is inessential 
for the phenomenon under discussion here. The success of this analysis is, thus, independent of 
Stein’s and Walther’s rejection of Husserl’s transcendental turn. 

Such a narrative need not be un-phenomenological or even trivial. As Carr (1986) has shown, 
narrative belongs necessarily to a community, though he leaves open the question whether or not 
such a narrative is empirical only or can have a priori (or transcendental) status. As far as I can 
judge, I cannot see how a narrative could be transcendental. 
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plural, the “they’’), from the perspective of an outside spectator. Such an account from 
within can only prove to be successful if it achieves insights that are unattainable by 
an account from without. And if Gerda Walther is right (cf. Walther 1922, 66°), a true 
sociology can only begin its full and circumspect work once such an account from 
within has been provided. Here, too, phenomenology would function, in accord with 
Husserl’s vision, in the position of “first philosophy” that enables or, more modestly, 
precedes all other investigations. 

And yet, it may sound curious that phenomenology should permit itself to reach 
beyond the “holy grail” of its self-defined domain, the first person singular perspec- 
tive. And no matter how far this self-granted permission may go, it can never give 
up its tenet to start out from the radically individuated first person experience, if it 
claims to be phenomenological in method. However, no matter how far one may 
demand that it reaches beyond this (putative) individualism, it is equally clear that 
the self must not be conceived as a solus ipse, a Cartesian ego nor can it be said 
to disperse like a drop of water in an ocean of “otherness” and become one with it. 
Both extremes must be rejected for an account of the We to get underway. Arguably, 
however, any phenomenological account of a We with its experiences and its objects 
can only occur in the tension between the I and the We. It is, I would further argue, 
this space that was opened up by Husserl in his analyses of intersubjectivity and it is 
the very space that has been colonized by thinkers following the master’s lead, such 
as Edith Stein and Gerda Walther. What follows, thus, is an investigation that takes 
place within this space as well, but explores certain aspects that especially Walther 
has highlighted; namely, the questions as to the experience germane to such a com- 
munity and the specific intentional object of a community and what it can mean that 
a community may be related back to itself, a phenomenon she dubbed “reflective 
communities.” Let me be clear that this is just one avenue that one can pursue in this 
subject area (pun intended!), but one which may yield especially interesting insights 
for the constitution of a community. 

Methodologically, it must be emphasized from the outset, to repeat, that such an 
investigation may never give up the radically individuated first person access that 
phenomenology starts out with. And it must also deliver on the promise that this 
phenomenological account can produce insights that are otherwise unattainable. At 
the same time, it must also clearly delimit its explanatory reach; there is, in other 
words, more to say about the nature of acommunal entity over which phenomenology 
does not have any special expertise. Moreover, any question as to the social nature 
of communities in their experience from within must be in agreement about certain 
aspects a community does not and can never feature. So, for instance, both Husserl 
and Walther (despite her later leanings toward mysticism) are conjointly insistent on 
the fact that a community, while being made up (in various ways of “making up’”’) 





3Cf. also ibid. 98, where she speaks of the “Copernican” turn in sociology, “by taking the conjunction 
of subjects and the meaning of this conjunction as starting point and only from here views and 
evaluates itself and the other subjects, as well as their relations. [...] Only where this attitude has 
been achieved—both in the external observer as well as in the members of the community—it 
seems to us that a real sociology becomes possible, above all a sociology of the community.” (All 
translations, unless otherwise noted, are by the author.) I will return to this “Copernican Turn.” 
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of individuals with lived bodies, does not itself have a lived body. In a similar way, 
groups of individuals may be truly united in ways that they constitute a personality 
of higher order or a community in the true sense of the word; but these are never 
divorced from individuals and their respective experiences, as much as they might 
undergo a unification (Einigung) with others to form such a genuine community. But 
this, in turn, does not mean that a community cannot take on a life of its own that 
transcends individuals and is, as one says, “bigger than” a single self. But no matter 
how large and encompassing it is, it is always made up of individuals comprising it. 
This paradigm remains in place even after the so-called “Copernican Turn” in social 
ontology, as Walther dubs it; that is, after social ontology turns to the community as 
its first methodological starting point. 

All of this is to say that all analyses of social acts and communities must inquire 
in a way that they relate these analyses at all times back to those of individuals. This 
is the reason why a phenomenology of the individual may serve as a methodological 
starting point. Specifically, this is the case in the questions, “what are social acts 
and how can one characterize them vis-a-vis individual acts?”. What are these “we- 
experiences” that are constitutive of a sociality? And if it is justified to speak of these 
acts on the part of a sociality as “acts” in a discernible sense of the term, is one 
equally justified in understanding them on at least similar terms as acts on the part 
of the individual, with features such as a meaning intention, a content, an issuing 
subject and an objective target? Yet, may one not consider—contrary to what seems 
to be the paradigm of phenomenology—that to understand the individual, we rather 
ought to start out from the sociality she is in, rather than to start from this individual 
and to see how from there she can come to enter and join a sociality? But this reverses 
the phenomenological order of things. Thus, from a sociological point of view, the 
individual is first and foremost in a community and must be understood from here; 
the phenomenological contribution to this issue is the fact that each we-experience is 
only possible—logically, not temporally—on the basis of an I-experience. It is crucial 
to see, however, that this methodological caveat is the opposite of an endorsement 
of solipsism or Cartesianism; it only means that the tools that are at the disposal 
to the phenomenology of sociality must be taken from the toolbox of “traditional” 
phenomenology—constitutive phenomenology of subjectivity—and its paradigms 
and concepts. It also means that both approaches are not mutually exclusive but form 
a complementary, two-pronged approach to the phenomenon of (for lack of better 
words) “‘sociality.” 

In the following, in focusing on a question raised by Walther herself—namely, 
the reflective nature of social communities—my intention is to highlight a special 
problem within the nature of communities, but in so doing, to bring out certain 
constitutive aspects of “true communities”—Gemeinschaften in contradistinction to 
mere Gesellschaften—in general. To approach and motivate Walther’s problem, I 
shall start out, in accordance with the methodological consideration just given, with 
a brief exposition of some features of a phenomenological egology. From there, 
certain features can experience a pluralization, such that we can move from a phe- 
nomenological account of the first person singular to that of the first person plural. 
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Constitutive Structures of a Phenomenological Egology 


In order to motivate the investigation in the specific nature of we-intentionality, let 
me briefly highlight some key features of individual intentional acts, as detailed in 
the classical account of Husserl, in order to define the basis on which one can develop 
the constitutive components of social acts and from there, a special case of these acts, 
those that Walther calls “reflective acts.” The first part, thus, shall serve as a short 
reminder and springboard, from which I will launch into the discussion of the sphere 
of interest here, social acts or “we-intentionality.” 

In what follows, I develop some constitutive and non-reducible aspects of sub- 
jective experience, what Husserl would call a phenomenological egology. After that, 
I will turn to the question if it is possible, and what it means, to reflect back upon 
oneself and to have a reflective experience. This will enable me, in the next part, to 
discuss the question what it can mean for a community to have an analogous form of 
experience (and if it can even be considered analogous). Following the methodolog- 
ical paradigm I introduced, any light that can be shed on the alleged phenomenon of 
a reflective community must find its guiding clue from an egological account. 

How can one, thus, describe the egological structure of consciousness? All con- 
sciousness is constituted as intentional; all experience is by definition intentional; 
that is, it is experience-of and has a content, an intentional object. Thus, while all 
consciousness has a content, neither this consciousness nor its intentional object 
is identical with a simple subject on one side and an object on the other. Rather, 
what phenomenology focuses on is the experiential (“noetic’’) side of the act and its 
intended content as intended (the “noema’’), leaving aside the ontological question 
of the subject who issues the act and the object as it is understood in the natural 
attitude, that is, as existing independently of the experience of it. Thus, it is clear 
from the outset that the phenomenological investigation of the egological structure of 
consciousness is a transcendental one, which is indifferent to ontological questions 
as to the being of the subject or the object. Yet, purely descriptively, it is undeniable 
that all acts stem from somewhere, from a radiating center (Ausstrahlungszentrum) 
that directs the acts in a certain direction stemming from this origin. This radiating 
center is the “pure” ego, which may merely be assumed, since it cannot itself be the 
content of a lived-experience. I will return to the question of an experience of this 
pure ego shortly. 

On the other “side” of the spectrum, although, likewise, there can be no assumption 
as to the ontological nature of the object intended, the acts in their directness are 
characterized by a position-taking with respect to their object, a Stellungnahme. This 
position-taking Husserl also calls (in his early work) an “objectifying act,” which is 
to say, that no matter how the object is intended, it is intended, first and foremost and 
before all other act qualities, as existing. In other words, no matter how the object 
may be intended, as thought, as valued, as acted upon, all of these modalities can 
only occur if and only if they are grounded in an objectifying act. Accordingly, all 
acts of thinking, valuing and acting are, again in Husserl’s early terminology, non- 
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objectifying acts; they do themselves have a positing function but are only possible 
on the basis of the former (cf. Husserl 2001/2, 128-145). 

This theory of the non-objectifying character of acts, especially of evaluative, emo- 
tive, and volitional acts, does not change with Husserl’s later preferred terminology 
of constitution (cf. Husserl 1989). Judging something as valuable or experiencing 
something as given as lovable or desirable is a manner in which the given object 
constitutes itself for me as lovable or desirable; yet all loving and desiring can only 
take place with respect to an object that is taken to be existing (“taken in” through 
perception). Thus, constitution has different levels. The constitution “as desirable” 
is a founded act, founded on the previous act “as existing,” although this earlier 
constitutive act may have been forgotten and lies sedimented in the consciousness’ 
past (as clarified by genetic phenomenology). The same goes for the constitution “as 
lovable,” which also has a history in the life of consciousness. 

This structure of constitution holds also for so-called empty intentionalities. Thus, 
for instance, (the example is Husserl’s*), when I see an object experienced as beau- 
tiful in a windowless room illuminated by a light, and the light is switched off for 
total darkness, the beautiful object is given to me in the mode of emptiness, and the 
experience of beauty is dependent on the object given as perceived. Hence, no per- 
ception (due to complete darkness), no experience of beauty, although the object and 
its givenness as beautiful may still be given to me in immediate retention or memory, 
insofar as the object still lingers in my “mind’s eye” in the immediate aftermath of the 
light being switched off. But then, memory is its own form of intentionality, hence 
likewise of constitution. 

Now one manner of intentionality, which is similar in some respects but signif- 
icantly distinct in others, is the act of reflection. It is peculiar enough to merit its 
status of an act class of its own. Such an act is different from all other acts, insofar as 
the latter are all directed at something other than myself. “Other than myself” also 
means acts in the sphere of passivity, when the self is engaged in so-called passive 
syntheses as it, e.g., walks through a crowded pedestrian zone and “automatically” 
tries to avoid body contact with others while it is actively trying to remember what 
one is about to buy in a store. Here, too, the virtual shopping list, which I neglected 
to write on paper, is “in my head,” but it is a “transcendence in immanence.” An act 
of reflection is radically different. 

In distinction from acts of transcendence, reflection is by definition an act that 
is turned back upon the self (re-flectere). Such an act can only be characterized as 
deliberate, that is, intentional in the ordinary sense of the term. It is, in other words, not 
a natural act of reassurance, in the sense that it would be necessary for self-awareness. 
It is not an act, in other words, that would have the status of merely a quasi-act 
that “sits atop” other acts, in the same sense of Kant’s transcendental ego of self- 
apperception, the “I-think which must be able to accompany all my representations.” 
Husserl approvingly cites this Kantian phrase but means by it nothing other than 
the fact that each act stems from a radiating center, a pure ego, which is not itself 





4Cf. Husserl (2002, 92-98), where Husserl analyzes so-called empty intentions (Leerintentionen), 
cf. also ibid. Appendix IV, 240 ff., esp. 244. 
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experienced, but the condition of the possibility for any experience. But the act of 
reflection is different than that it really is an intentional act of its own class, though as 
an act it must have something in common with other acts (cf. Husserl 2014, 139-142; 
203 f.). 

Indeed, here is the point where the act of reflection is structurally identical to all 
other acts, in that this act, too, has a radiating center, which is not itself part of the 
experience, and also has an intentional object and its peculiar manner of givenness, 
only that this object is now the self, not viewed from without (like reflecting on 
myself when looking in a mirror), but viewed from a standpoint that makes the 
self into a theme of its own. But this experience, like all others, takes place in a 
temporal stream, and since the self reflected upon takes place in a stream of its own, 
the experience of reflection and that entity reflected upon cannot exit in one and 
the same stream. There must be a gap, even if so small to be hardly discernible in 
time. In this way, the own self can be thematized (thematisiert), as Husser] calls it, 
and indeed such a thematization of the self through the self is necessary for the very 
project of phenomenology itself. Phenomenology, as an investigation of subjectivity, 
in fact requires the act of reflection in order to make into a theme, what is normally 
always “leaped over” in the natural attitude: the sphere of intentionality itself. But 
the nature of this sort of act poses no problem; as Husserl says, “phenomenology’s 
essential relatedness-back to itself shows itself [...] in that all reflective analyses 
are phenomenological analyses of essence [Wesensanalysen]” (Husserl 2014, 119). 
Or to put it the other way around, phenomenology can only take place as reflection 
upon the self, in order to use this self-experience for the purpose of attaining eidetic 
insights into subjectivity. 

Husserl later clarifies the act structure of reflection by adding that what is necessary 
for it to occur is a “splitting of the ego” Uchspaltung, cf. Husserl 1958, 86-95), which 
splits the self apart into two different streams of consciousness, one which goes on 
“Jatently,” while the “patent” stream the ego lives in is the currently reflecting I. The 
latter has as its object of experience the latent stream, as when I reflect upon my 
hearing the melody while I in fact hear the melody. This structure of reflecting I and 
reflected me is what happens in every act of reflection. 

Thus, while the reflection the phenomenologist practices in order to do phe- 
nomenology, this is but a special form of reflection, which is not merely a reflection 
after the fact, since all reflection reflects upon an earlier act, but it requires a special 
attitude, which makes the entire life of the subject into its theme. This phenomenolog- 
ical reflection can only occur in an attitude different from the normal way of living, 
the natural attitude. Thus, the reflection the phenomenologist practices in order to do 
her work is a special kind of act life characterized by its necessary related backness to 
itself. Every “normal” reflection is related back to the self, but not necessarily takes 
place in an attitude of its own. “Natural reflection,” as Husserl calls it, accordingly, 
is a reflection on the part of a patent ego with respect to a latent stream of egoic life, 
and its intentional object is precisely this egoic life, or a segment of it, itself. Thus, 
regarding the question in the title of this paper, with respect to the individual self, 
“does every experience require an intentional object?”’, the answer must be “yes,” but 
the object can be the subject itself, a segment of its intentional experiences or, in the 
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case of the radical reflection the phenomenologist enacts, the intentional experience 
of the self of the natural attitude in its entirety, by taking up a different attitude, 
that of the so-called non-participating observer. In the case of “natural” reflection, a 
thoroughgoing reflective attitude is not required, and the purpose of such a reflection 
may be described as a self-thematization for the sake of pondering the meaning of 
oneself, one’s purpose in life and one’s position vis-a-vis others. But to further define 
this structure, then, is no longer the domain of phenomenology (alone). 

With these reminders, we now have the “nuts and bolts” of a phenomenological 
egology and, more specifically, a phenomenological theory of reflection. We can now 
utilize these insights for an analysis of the We and its possible self-referentiality. 


Constitutive Structures of We-Intentionality 
and the Question of the Intentional Object 


Now in turning to the structure of social acts, I will turn, mainly, to the analyses 
given by Walther in her On the Ontology of Social Communities (Zur Ontologie 
der sozialen Gemeinschaften) of 1922, though it should be clear that her entire 
apparatus, terminologically and methodologically, rests on the basis of Husserl’s 
egological phenomenology. But that said, her chief interest is not in the problem 
that Husserl considered that of intersubjectivity. Husserl’s investigations go into a 
different direction; namely, he is interested in investigating the sui generis form of 
the givenness of the other human being, an intentionality which he gives the title of 
“empathy.” Empathy is, Husserl claims, an intentionality of its own class besides 
other classes, such as perception, memory, image consciousness. Walther would 
not dispute this, together with Stein. But Walther’s interests in her early work lie 
elsewhere. This is why she is an interesting partner of discussion for the issue at 
hand. 

Indeed, what Walther, in turn, is interested in investigating is the character of acts 
that occur when individuals unify themselves in forming a community. Walther calls 
this common structure community (Gemeinschaft) in contradistinction from mere 
communalities that may live conjointly and even have things in common though un- 
unified (Gesellschaften). Such a structure is dealt with in Husserl’s work under the 
title of “personalities of higher order,’ though Walther digs in where Husserl leaves 
off. So while the phenomenon is recognized by Husserl, her analyses go further in 
that they strive to describe adequately the way in which this unification occurs (and 
the many ways in which it can fail or come about only inauthentically*). And, once 
the unification has been achieved, the question then is, what kind of an intentionality 





5It would be one theme to explore the commonalities between Walther’s analyses of failed unifi- 
cation and Heidegger’s concept of inauthenticity (Uneigentlichkeit) in Being and Time. Heidegger 
is mentioned frequently in Walther’s book and commended for his advice, which (given this early 
period, Being and Time was not published until five years later) must have sprung from discussions 
between them. 
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is it that issues forth from a community, such that the intentionality can be called a 
“we-intentionality” in the true sense of the term, a sui generis cogitamus, and what 
is, accordingly, its proper cogitatum? So let us look next at the way in which she 
describes the constitution of such a community, which has the capacity for we-acts 
(social acts) and its object. Once this is clarified, I will be in a position to discuss the 
question as to the reflective character of we-experiences and their intentional object 
and what this tells us about the self-referential nature of communities. 

Walther starts her analysis by distinguishing sociality (Gesellschaft) and com- 
munity (Gemeinschaft). The former is a matter of convention, habit, or profession 
and would accord with Aristotle’s definition of friendship as philia (as distinguished 
from storge and eros), that is, friendship for the sake of a common goal or purpose, 
which, once achieved, ceases to exist and therefore dismisses the engaged partners 
in this common project; the group then falls apart. What distinguishes this sociality 
from a genuine community is the lack of unification (Einigung). What happens here 
what does not happen on the lower level? What both have in common, as Walther 
stresses, is the fact that they both presuppose a “knowing of the other(s),’ which 
does not imply an intimate knowledge of each aspect of the other, but knowing her 
in the sense of knowing the aspect upon which a unification occurs. To put it dif- 
ferently, there must be a common or guiding theme that brings people together in 
the first place. But for this coming together to be more than convention or habit, it 
is required that this intentional object that we have in common is more than just a 
fleeting project or purpose, but something that we identify as ours. Hence, what is 
necessary for this “inner unification” (innere Einigung) is a “peculiar inner-mental 
[innerseelisch] unifying with an intentional object” (Walther 1922, 34). It is, in fact, 
the object itself that issues this “feeling of unification” (ibid.), Walther describes this 
encounter with such an object (which can of course also be a specific person, such 
as a charismatic leader) as an “affirmative mental wave of lesser or greater force” 
(ibid.) that unifies the individual self with its object. On the basis of this experience, I 
experience this object as one for many, and hence, I can unify myself with the others, 
of whom I know, to form this unified We, which does not obliterate the individuals, 
but which unifies us together with this object that draws us in. 

Walther is clear that such a unification can only occur emotionally; that is, it 
appeals to what she calls our “inner self’ or also “source [Quelle] of lived expe- 
rience” (ibid.). Although it can occur spontaneously and become habitual as well, 
Walther distinguishes it from love or habit. Nonetheless, this act or process of unifi- 
cation appeals to our “inner self’ or what she also calls—somewhat cryptically—our 
“metaphysical-real essence” that is supposed to be the basis or ground of our being. 
Whatever that may be, shall be left open here; but in less speculative terms, she wants 
to (I think) allow for the difference in individuals who experience their calling for 
this or for that purpose or common goal, although she allows for the fact that some 
individuals might not feel any calling for a social cause and prefer to be hermits. 
This inner essence may, thus, be understood as a certain non-reducible principium 
individuationis that cannot be further elucidated. 
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It is a “black box” that is explanatory only to the extent that it “explains” why 
some people are drawn, say, to politics, others to philosophy.° 

At any rate, once this unification has occurred, only then can one speak of a 
community. In this community, individuals enter into it freely (an important aspect! 
They cannot be forced) and unify themselves as a community, which exists for the 
sake of something (a team, a state), which she also calls a “leading objectivity” or 
a guiding idea. Yet this unification of individuals is not a Romantic “coming into 
one” but a complex structure which quickly and economically differentiates itself 
into an entity of its own with hierarchies and divisions of labor. Thus, this unification 
occurs with a ordering into superiors, inferiors, or equals with respect to (a) the 
leading objectivity, (b) the other members, here divided into pure members, organs 
of the community (such as committees or ministries), and leaders and (c) the order 
of hierarchy (superiority etc.) with respect to their unification with the community 
as such (cf. ibid. 52). The individuals come together by lending their identity but 
also their force to this community, as if each person’s energy issued forth (using her 
metaphor) from a dynamo, and all dynamos could be wired together into one bright 
light, shining brighter than one single dynamo could achieve. The strength of the 
energy each of us emits, and hence the power and depth of the community, depends 
on the proximity of the community’s guiding idea to the “emotional nucleus” of the 
individual, a nucleus with, while radically individual, is not understood solipsistically. 
The depths to be reached here indeed reach beyond the individual alone, and itis at this 
point where Walther’s faible for mysticism can be located. We can ignore this aspect 
for what follows, however. Walther discusses the details of such a community—the 
way individuals interact in it, the way they must recognize each other, how they 
might disagree while remaining members, and so on—which are relevant for an 
investigation into the constitution of such a community. But I will not pursue her 
insightful analyses here and instead focus on the aspect of self-referentiality. In 
order to get there, I will highlight a specific aspect of the community, its becoming- 
independent of individuals while always being made up of them. 

Indeed, once this unification has occurred, this newly constituted community 
takes on a life of its own. It never ceases to be comprised of individuals, but it 
does not depend on the original individuals who created it; in fact, individuals may 
change and be replaced, and hence, the community becomes independent of the 
individual subjects who may have been part of the original process of unification. 
Thus, its being is now the social community which floats, as it were, above the 
individuals constituting it, while always being constituted by individuals unifying 
themselves with it, and while never being a perfect unity either, as it will always 
contain members who may not be on board with the “mission.” This is what Walther 
means with the “Copernican Turn” in viewing communities. This turn in view from 
individuals toward the community to the community itself is justified due to the 





This point may be seen as the beginning of Walther’s mysticism, i.e., such a metaphysical-real 
essence is “normally” a black box but can be opened through mystical experiences. I prefer not 
to venture into this dimension of her thought, not because I dismiss it, but because I see this as 
transcending the sayable and hence beyond “normal” philosophical discourse. 
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fact that communities take on a life of their own, which means that inadvertently 
an institutionalization occurs in order for the community to persist.’ Communities 
create their own internal and power structures, their own sub-structures that require 
special groups or even rely on outside members to sustain them, as, for instance, 
members of a parliament rely on persons to heat the building, do the cleanup, and 
arrange the work space required for their work. Hence, once again, Walther’s scenario 
is far from being an ideal and Romantic vision of unity or cohesiveness of a group, 
but very sober-minded and realistic. 

It is at this point, then, that she asks whether it is even necessary for a community 
to even have an intentional object. Is, thus, a common intentional object at all times 
necessary? What if the leading objective, which accounted for the striving toward 
unification, all of the sudden falls away? In other words, what keeps communities 
together after the goal has been achieved (as in Aristotle’s scenario)? Or what if it has 
been achieved, say once the reason for the unification of the scattered individuals has 
been accomplished, as in the case of the suppression of a group due to their language 
or skin color, where—as Walther herself allows—this pressure or subjection from 
the outside was the very reason otherwise unrelated individuals came together in the 
first place? She asks, in other words, whether it is justified to describe communities 
as always and only guided and unified by a common purposive object? Can they 
still exist without such an initial purpose? Are, in other words, all communities 
merely purposive communities (Zweckgemeinschaften)? It is at this junction that she 
introduces and ponders the question of communities that have no intentional object 
in the true sense; these are what she calls “reflective communities.” 


Reflective Communities and Their Acts. Some Examples 


Going back to the life of a community, it has been formed by the unification of 
individuals, thusly becoming members, for a certain cause, which animated these 
individuals to come together in the first place (at least in the founding members). Once 
formed, the community can indeed perform social intentional acts in the active and 
deliberate sense of the term “intentionality.” A given community can, for instance, 
address both another community or an individual person; a state can make demands 
upon another state or upon an individual, for example, when it issues a visiting visa 
to an individual from another state to enter that state’s territory. This act is issued 
on the basis that one of the purposes of the state is to protect its integrity, both 
geographically and in terms of safekeeping of its members (say, from intruders who 
may potentially commit terror acts). 





7One may perhaps cite here Gehlen’s anthropological thesis of the human being as a creature 
of lack (Mdngelwesen) that by necessity founds institution for the sake of self-preservation, cf. 
Gehlen (2004, 5-8, 46-49). This aspect may add the “genetic” anthropological dimension as to 
why individuals “need” communities to flourish. 
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Such acts are the norm for communities. But are there communities where such a 
purpose is lacking and where they are, so to speak, turned back upon themselves? It 
is these communities that Walther calls “reflective communities” (reflexive Gemein- 
schaften), and she asks herself whether it can be the case that one can take them to not 
have a “real or ideal ‘external’ object [...] as for instance in a friendship, matrimony 
or a family, etc. At first glance, this may indeed seem to be the case.” (ibid. 67), and 
she continues: 


If we consider these communities [such as family etc.] a bit closer, there is, to be sure, no 
external purpose given that would unite the members—the members live here obviously only 
for the sake of each other and for their unification, without pursuing an external purpose. But 
here, too, the communal life is guided [durchzogen] and regulated by a common meaning, 
and this meaning is precisely the unification, the community itself: the community and life 
in it become an end in itself. It is the goal of this communal life to “live out” [ausleben] 
the community of the members, to prove it, to deepen it, and to conserve it. Because the 
community here turns itself back to itself in its meaning, we believe that one cannot say that 
it has no common meaning, no guiding objectivity; this is just not an external one object or 
meaning, none that lies outside of its members as persons. Such communities—one could 
call them reflexive communities due to their relatedness-back to themselves—have precisely 
only one such object of a very special sort. (ibid. 67) 


Let us unpack this description. Walther does not claim that these communities have 
no object that would give it purpose or meaning, but the meaning and purpose are 
not external but internal to it. This sort of community exists for the sake of itself; it is 
an end in itself. This end in itself is its preservation, but also its express commitment 
to the members to let them roam free and deepen the community itself. Surely, it is 
not impossible that such a community can issue acts outwardly, as when it sends out 
messages to others, for instance, to stay away and “leave us alone.” What is more 
important for them is that such communities are precisely defined by the fact that 
their meaning and purpose are not something external, such as the preservation of the 
rain forests or the caring of the sick (Doctors without Borders, for instance). No, the 
purpose is internal to the community itself. Perhaps Walther’s examples are telling: 
friendships, conjugal relations and family. 

They can in principle have no other purpose and meaning other than themselves; 
they are thusly turned back upon themselves, reflect back on themselves, and their 
intentional object is the community itself and the care for it. 

Perhaps there is a Hegelian element in this characterization, in the sense that 
the purpose of the family is first and foremost to live for the sake of itself, but in 
so existing, being the nucleus of society. In this sense, they are also different from 
other communities in that they are not freely chosen (in the case of the offspring) 
but are the first sociality encountered and hence the “preparation” for the “external 
world” of social interaction. So much for the overlap with Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right (cf. Hegel 1967, 149-165, esp. 164 f.). But Walther goes farther than Hegel, 
whose analyses of the family in the context of society might be seen as a presupposed 
backdrop. 

Indeed, what is of interest here is the phenomenological interpretation of what 
it means that a community can be related back to itself in the way in which—this 
is certainly warranted by Walther’s terminology—an individual is related back to 
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herself in reflection. Let us describe what goes on here. To take her example, a family 
is made up of individuals who are unified by the fact that they are related to each other 
as a family, be it through marriage, birth, or adoption, and here, too, we all know how 
complex family structures can be and that they are rarely—perhaps never—a unified 
and harmonious whole. Nonetheless, the members of this community—and this goes 
especially for the offspring—derive their defining features from this community. It 
is only as of a certain age that they are even receptive to outside influences. The 
same does not hold for the parents of a family; they are, certainly, members of other 
socialities and even communities, but as heads of the household, their main concern is 
the good of the family, its preservation in the face of actual or potential threat. Hence, 
in deliberations or discussions about what is best for the family, they are turned back 
upon the community itself, although they cannot ignore the external world, as when 
a family in a war-torn country debates whether it should leave its home country and 
take the refugee trek toward safe countries. But the guiding purpose is at all times 
the good of the family, which is something internal. All considerations about what 
to do, even in a situation of (civil) war, are related back to the family and its good. 
The intentional object, then, is defined by the “essential relatedness-back” of the 
community upon itself. It is reflective in the sense in which an individual can reflect 
back upon herself, and where the intentional object is the very self, though from a 
different position, a position which looks at the intentional object—the self—from 
a distance. In the same way must the heads of a family take a distance to the very 
entity of which they are part to consider what is best for it or what puts it at risk, 
threatens it, and which measures can be taken to deepen its ties, and so on. 

But the question quickly becomes, whether her characterization of reflective com- 
munities really only holds for certain types of communities, such as a family. Is 
Walther, in other words, confining her descriptions to pertain to only those commu- 
nities that are “intimate” such as a family or a household? But what does “intimate” 
mean here? Sleeping in one bed, under one roof, sharing the same meals? Is Walther 
justified in reserving the status of “reflective” for only these communities she herself 
describes? This seems, to me, rather restrictive. In other words, does not every com- 
munity harbor such an element of “intimacy” despite its existing for the sake of an 
external purpose, such as the celebration of a certain soccer team? If the answer is 
“yes”, this would only corroborate her analysis and take it into broader dimensions. 
In other words, the question is, following her thinking through to its consequence, 
whether one must not allow that there is a reflective element in all communities that 
persists despite all external guiding objectives. Can, for instance, a community such 
as a fan club exist without a care for the internal workings of this community, its 
“inner health” and flourishing? For sure, such a fan club pursues the external pur- 
pose of celebrating the team, and it exists for this very purpose, but when it comes to 
matters such as a reform of the statutes, not all considerations can be guided by the 
external purpose, but some must be guided with respect to the community itself and 
its internal well-being, regardless of the fact that its very reason for founding was 
the external object (the soccer team). There is, as we can see from this example, a 
necessary “relatedness-back to itself” (as Husserl would say) in every community. 
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Let us take another example; if one can rightfully claim that a state is a com- 
munity in Walther’s sense (and I think one has to), then are not some decisions it 
must take by necessity reflective alone? In other words, they would have no bearing 
on the state’s existence with respect to others, but would merely concern “internal 
affairs.” An example for this might be the debate the French government entertained 
in the spring of 2016, whether or not it might consider it rightful to rescind a French 
person his or her French citizenship, as could be the case with French citizens who 
commit themselves to terrorism against their home country (home-grown terrorism 
vs. terrorism from the outside). The debate here is fascinating, as it quickly shows 
the constitutional differences between France and other countries, such as Germany 
and the USA. In Germany, for instance, the government cannot renounce a German’s 
citizenship without ensuring that this individual has or receives a different national- 
ity. The same question was discussed in the USA in the case Trop v. Dulles of 1958, 
where the Supreme Court decreed that the loss of citizenship 

...totally destroys the status of the individual in an organized society. It is a form of punish- 

ment even more primitive than torture, because it rescinds the individual’s political existence, 


for which centuries were necessary to develop. [...] In short, the person alienated from his 
nationality loses the right to have rights. (Zielcke 2016) 


As the author of this article adds, these were nearly verbatim the words of Han- 
nah Arendt. Thus, the French scenario seems to be an entirely reflective act in that 
the government would in the case of the rescindment of citizenship no longer feel 
responsible for the individual and leave him to his devices, and it is, presumably, 
precisely this reason that such a law will not pass.® But as is the case with Germany 
and the USA, while it is possible to renounce citizenship for certain reasons—and 
these reasons will be internal reasons alone—it is clear that it is not a reflective act 
alone, but it will have irreducible reflective aspects to it. The reflective character of 
such an act is the consequence of the threat to this community. 

It thus seems fair to conclude that there is at least a minimal reflective, self- 
referential element in every community. While some communities may perhaps be 
mainly or even exclusively reflective in nature—like a family, with the qualifier that 
it, too, must consider external aspects—I suggest expanding Walther’s intriguing 
analysis to apply to all communities. All have a reflective element and wouldn’t be a 
community without it. Such a self-reflection is, at least at times, necessary for a self- 
assessment or a self-assurance as to what the community is, what it stands for, what 
is best for it, how it can be preserved, and how it can move forward in the future. Such 
a self-reflection is, in fact, necessary especially in light of the external world which 
is constantly changing. What is, for instance, the mission of a certain organization, 
if the purpose which defined the mission one hundred years ago has vanished (say, 
an organization fighting for women’s right to vote)? If the community were defined 
by the external purpose alone, it would by necessity vanish without it. But in fact 
many communities exist despite the disappearance or perhaps even abolition of its 





8This example was taken, in the spring of 2016, from the public discussion in France, as reported 
by media at the time. After a brief discussion in the spring of 2016, the issue has been dropped 
entirely by the French government despite an increase of home-grown terrorism. 
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original purpose. This is not to say that a given community needs to be preserved 
at all costs; perhaps a self-reflection reveals that it is indeed inwardly dead and just 
continues to “go through the motions.” Perhaps there is a hollowness to even entire 
nations that continue to exist without an inner reason or core.’ But if the inner health 
and sustainment of a community in light of changed external circumstances can at 
all be preserved, it must occur, and it can only occur, through a self-reflection on the 
inner purpose or meaning of itself. And perhaps one result of such a self-reflection 
could be to cease all external actions and to concentrate on itself alone for no other 
purpose. 

But this self-relatedness can only be justified by precisely the appeal to the fact 
that a community can also be, at times at least, reflective in nature. 


Conclusion 


To summarize by way of conclusion, in this act of reflection on the part of a com- 
munity, the same structural intentionality occurs as in the case of the individual. It is 
possible through a distancing from itself, and it, too, has the purpose to reassess and 
evaluate the self of the entity in question, be it an individual or be it a community. In 
keeping a reflective attitude, the self can study its own subjectivity and its structures 
and become a phenomenologist, and this certainly holds true for the phenomenolo- 
gist who wishes to study the phenomenology of a community, thus what is required 
for a phenomenology of this phenomenon is the attitude of the phenomenologist as 
in all other cases of doing phenomenology. But we must keep in mind that this is a 
highly specialized and artificial kind of reflection, as Husserl himself emphasizes. 

In turn, the reflection on the part of the community itself, not the scientific study 
of it but the acts of consideration on the part of the community itself, must be carried 
out by the members of this community, perhaps in the singular (if there is, say, only 
one mature head of household), but standardly in the plural, by its members or a sub- 
committee, its delegates or representatives. Such a reflective process and procedure 
indeed speaks to the health of such a community if done right, but can also be a 
symptom of its decline, as when it fails to see the external threats to its existence 
or simply misses the “signs of the times” in a self-enamored encapsulation from the 
world we live in. 

Further detailed considerations aside, the merit of Walther’s analysis, apart from 
her keen and insightful descriptions of the constitution of genuine, unified commu- 
nities, is that she unearthed a truly constitutive phenomenon of communities, their 
reflective element, to which I would add that it ought to be expanded as being part 
of every community in some at least minimal manner. As much as we are, as indi- 





°This seems to be the opinion of the figure of Rediger in Houellebecq’s recent novel Soumission (cf. 
Houellebecq 2015, 215-235). As a member of a radical Muslim group, which has taken over France 
in 2020 (as imagined in the author’s dystopia), he suggests that the success of Islam in France rests 
on the hollowness of the French culture, since it has abandoned Christianity. 
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viduals, at least at certain times engaged in a self-reflection, a self-evaluation and a 
self-assessment as to who we are, and that also means, who we are vis-a-vis others 
and together with them, the same can and must be said for communities that are true 
communities in Walther’s sense and not merely conglomerations of atomic subjects. 
As much as Husserl once says, of phenomenology, that “tua res agitur” (Husserl 
1989, 430), we may say of the community at all times, “nostra res agitur.”!° This 
insight must be kept alive through a reflective act on the part of the respective We. 
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Introduction 


Hedwig Conrad-Martius (1888-1966) (HCM (describes the reality (Realitdt) to 
which her philosophizing is addressed as “totally non-material corporeality” (Real, 
yal eg With this contradictory expression, the woman pioneer of the realistic phe- 
nomenological school seeks to affirm two foundational aspects regarding reality. The 
first deals with the spatial characteristics of Being (das Sein) that achieved material 
realization in real existents and thus enables the “self-performance” (Selbstdarbi- 
etungseigenschaft) (Doctrine, 411, 494) and “self-presentation” (Selbstprdsentation) 
(Doctrine, 413) of reality. The second refers to the concealed non-spatial elements 
in Being that are present at the cradle of the establishing of reality and continue to 
exist behind its phenomenal and material appearing. These two aspects are placed on 
opposite sides of what HCM describes as “the gate of reality,” namely the datum point 





‘References to HCM’s works appear in parentheses in the body text without an author’s name, 
using the abbreviation which is listed in the References. The earlier year within square brackets 
in the References signifies the year of composition, while the later year is the year of publication. 
All translations from the German original into English are mine. Emphases follow the original. 
References to the works of other authors appear in parentheses using the author, year format. 
?HCM is an outstanding figure in the early phenomenological school, later called “The Munich 
Circle,” which consolidated around Edmund Husserl in the 1920s in Gottingen. The circle included 
a group of intellectuals and philosophers from Munich, the first generation of phenomenologists, 
whose prominent members were Alexander Pfander, Johannes Daubert, Moritz Geiger, Theodor 
Conrad, Adolf Reinach, Dietrich von Hildebrand, Maximilian Beck, Max Scheler, Jean Hering, 
Alexander Koyré, Roman Ingarden, Edith Stein, and Hedwig Conrad-Martius. For further reading 
about the circle, see Avé-Lallemant (1971, 19-38). 


3 See also Doctrine: 430, 450, 452-455, 464465, 471, 474, 514. 
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that brings about Being.* On the one side, “a radical overcoming” of the “mere formal 
positioning” of reality takes place and things “elevate” themselves from nonexistence 
or mere ideal and formal existence, but do not yet arrive at factual existence (Real, 
173). On the other side, the real thing “actually elevated itself from nothingness 
and extricated itself from it [...] and became totally charged with its content” (Real, 
181). This is the ground for establishing two paths in HCM’s study of reality, which 
implicitly intertwine throughout her oeuvre: the spatial and the non-spatial. 

On the spatial path, HCM characterizes her approach as a “demonstrative guid- 
ance of the real being” (Real, 160), by which we grant the void idea of reality the 
“perceptible fullness which it deserves” (Real, 174), and as “‘an attempt to pose a 
specific characteristic of the real world in its spatial-temporal definition” (Real, 164). 
Her fundamental argument is that reality is “something totally different” (Real, 180) 
that stands with “an unbridgeable and absolute opposition” (Real, 162) to the nonex- 
isting or nothingness (Real, 160). In this context, HCM accepts Hering’s description 
of essence as the “material mother” of all objects and of their very possibility (Real, 
162, note 1) and explains that the aspect of materiality is inseparable from what we 
perceive as “the real givenness of things” (Real, 192).> HCM visualizes the spatial 
realization of real beings, in which they actually acquire a specific place within which 
they can be evaluated, as “a spatial wedding” (Real, 232). 

Against this background, HCM’s proclamation that materiality is “exactly the 
element for which we are looking” (Real, 192) sticks out and she even defines the 
explication of the specific being-mode of materiality as “our genuine dedication” 
(Real, 204). 

At the same time, one observes in HCM another path of inquiry that is addressed 
to what she typifies as “extraspatial definitions” of reality (Real, 205). She explains 
that the corporeality of reality is not tantamount to materiality, thus corporeality is 
characterized as “non-depth of the space” and as a being that “does not fall back unto 
its realm” (Real, 221). In this spirit, she says explicitly that her study of reality is 
addressed to the non-material substance or to the extraphysical reality (Real, 222). 
In this context, she characterizes her approach as an “attempt of observing” that 
poses before one’s eye the essence without “its being material in the narrow sense 
(which we wish to remove)” (Real, 219). One can mark the path of philosophizing 
that proceeds from the spatial elements of reality to its non-spatial using HCM’s 
following words: 


.. neither the “concealed” primordial phenomena nor the conceived ideas lie themselves in 
the “mere appearance’s surface layer”. Accordingly, the work that is demanded here can 
never be achieved by means of a passive gaze at the phenomenal differences that imme- 
diately arise from the actual appearance, even if this be descriptively captured to the last 
tiniest nuances. On the other hand, what must burst forth from this appearance’s surface 
[Erscheinungsoberfldche] [...] are only the de facto essence-beings (Wesensbestéinde) to 
which an accurate analysis of the appearance’s surface currently leads as its own foundation. 
(Doctrine, 353-354) 





*For further reading, see Miron (2014). 
5See Hering (1921). 
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The phenomenological-realistic study of reality commences, then, with the sys- 
tematic observation of the phenomenal appearing itself—typified by HCM also as 
“phenomenal beginning-material” or “mere appearance’s surface layer” (Doctrine, 
353)—that can be accessed via an immediate sensual observation that establishes 
the spatial path in the study of reality. However, the essence and indeed all the non- 
spatial dimensions® that determine the “primordial characteristics” of phenomena 
prior to their achieving spatial realization is given in a “concealed and distant” man- 
ner (Doctrine, 352-353). This state of affairs does not result from restrictions of 
human consciousness but is due to the nature of the real being that does not reveal 
itself in its entirety. The method of “essence intuition” (Wesenserfassung), to which 
HCM was committed in her entire oeuvre and regarded as “genuine philosophical 
mission” (Doctrine, 348), seems as designed to come to terms with the active exis- 
tence of non-tangible elements in reality.’ However, HCM clarifies that the study 
of reality that is based on this method does not invade the realm of the physicist or 
proclaim ancient and medieval speculation, but focuses on the question “wherein 
exists the essence [of reality]—not the power [Kraft] of (something like physical) 
but—out of ‘power’ as such!” (Wesen, 3, 340). That is to say that already within the 
idea of reality that underlies HCM’s method of inquiry reality is not equated with 
the immediate, concrete, and material dimensions of the spatial realization of real 
beings. 

Indeed, not only within the method of essence intuition but the grounding for the 
study of the non-spatial elements of Being also underlies the outcomes of the study 
of spatiality. This is apparent already in the initiative understanding that material or 
concrete realization of reality takes place under certain conditions, which as such are 
not necessarily accessible to sensory seeing. Also, an awareness of the non-spatiality 
of real beings is implied in HCM’s foundational determination that there exists a 
boundary between the immediate appearing of the external world and its real being 
(Doctrine, 427). She explains that sometimes there exists “only a semblance of real 
presence-being that does not correspond to the actually present being” (Doctrine, 





SHCM realizes this path in Doctrine of Appearance that is focused on the study of the modes of 
appearing of the external world before the senses. In this treatise, reality is regarded as realized in 
the external space (Doctrine, 423) which is at the same time the realm for objectivity (Doctrine, 
373), for objects of perception (Doctrine, 372) depicted as “transcendent to perception space’s parts” 
(wahrnehmungstranszendente Raumstiicke) (Doctrine, 381). HCM uses various expressions for this 
understanding of spatiality: “space reality (Raumwirklichkeit) of objectivity”; see Doctrine: 373, 
375, 377, 379, 381, 392-395; space world or real space world (reale Raumwelt), see Doctrine: 373, 
381, 392, 394, 436-437; space sphere, see Doctrine: 383, 395); “space position” or “position of the 
space of reality (Raumwirklichkeitstelle), see Doctrine: 367, 374, 393; and spatial place (Rdmlicher 
Platz) (Doctrine, 433). 


THusserl’s method of essence intuition was common to the early phenomenologists of the Géttingen 
and the Munich Circle. HCM mentioned this method in many contexts; see Doctrine, 346-348, 355 
note 1; Real, 159; Spekulation, 377; Wesen, 347. In the literature, there is usually an emphasis on 
the influence of Husserl’s criticism of psychologism upon the early realist phenomenologists, which 
is apparent in their adoption of this method; see Husserl (1970a, §§ 1-7, 165-179, 2012, §§ 1-17, 
9-33). For further reading on the method of essence intuition in relation to the realistic school of 
phenomenology, see Hart (1972, 39-40), Reinach (1951, 71-73), Pfander (1913), Pfeiffer (2005, 
1-13), Schmiicker (1956, 1-33), Ebel (1965, 1-25). 
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356), or alternatively that “the uncovered beings-position (Seinsstelle) of the 
concretely given does not always hold what actually appears in it” (Doctrine, 358). 
Husserl’s similar insight in regard to the inadequacy of appearance clearly resonates 
in HCM’s words here. As he puts it: “In principle a thing in the real world, a Being 
in its sense, can within the finite limits of appearance appear only ‘inadequately’” 
(Husserl 2012, §138, 289). Of particular importance for the present context is the 
explanation provided by the founding father of phenomenology, according to which 
the mentioned inadequacy belongs not only to “the spatial shape of a physical thing 
[that] can be given only in some single perspective aspect” but also “to the type of 
development peculiar to certain categories of essential being that essences belonging 
to them can be given only ‘one-sidedly’, whilst in succession more ‘sides’, though 
never ‘all sides’, can be given” (Husserl 2012 §3, 12).8 The relation of the element of 
essence to non-spatiality will be discussed below. However, the understanding that 
already the spatial plain suffers from a fundamental inadequacy, i.e., that spatiality 
is not the whole picture regarding reality, has a positive aspect as well. As ever, here 
too inadequacy motivates philosophizing and guides HCM’s study of reality beyond 
the boundaries of spatiality toward the limitless realm of non-spatiality. Perhaps 
this very guidance could also have been projected from Husserl’s determination that 
“every physical property draws us on into infinities of experience” (Husserl 2012, 
§3, 12). In these respects, addressing the non-spatial elements of Being can thus be 
considered as resulting from the spatial path of the investigation. 

However, HCM is well cognizant of the challenge of achieving an approach to 
the elements in things that do not reveal themselves to one’s ordinary gaze. For her, 
this concerns the very question of what phenomenology is all about, and no less 
than that the question of who is the phenomenologist: “In order to be a phenome- 
nologist [...] one should somehow shift the standards from our eyes. How does this 
happen? I cannot tell. However, we suddenly see thousands of things that we did 
not see before.”? Again, already Husserl faced the challenge of explaining “seeing” 
of essence that as such does not reveal itself. In his opinion, this is a primordial 
experience of reflective consciousness (Husserl 2012, §19, 36) and he even typified 
it as “a primordial dator act that, and as such analogous to sensory perception, and 
not to imagination” (Husserl 2012, §23, 43). HCM even takes the discussion a step 
further as she establishes that indeed one cannot prove even the empirical fact itself, 
yet the one who has eyes can see it. In her opinion, this is also the case with seeing 
essences, which she regards as “the ultimate factual question.” She argues then that 
“one cannot prove the empirical-spiritual fact of essences. They are there and who 
is not blind to essences can see them” (Vorwort, 15). The indication in regard to the 
existence of an approach to essences, as part of the non-spatial elements of Being 





8For further reading, see Miron (2016). 

°Taken from Conrad-Martius’ lecture at the conference of the Distinguished Service Cross in March 
1958. The lecture was not published, but a transcription of it exists in the Munich Estate Archive. 
See Conrad-Martius (1958). The quote is taken from Pfeiffer (2008, 448) (my translation). The 
issue of achieving the phenomenological approach also occupied other members of the Munich 
Circle; see Avé-Lallemant (1971, 62-73). 
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in general, lies first and foremost on the undisputed evidence regarding their very 
existence that reveals itself to an appropriate observation. 

However, both the spatial and the non-spatial paths of the study of reality that are 
implicit in HCM’s writings are patently different from Husserl’s phenomenology, 
which sought to illuminate the representation of space (Raumvorstellung) in the sub- 
jective experience!” by means of a pure idealistic approach or the a priori one typical 
of geometry and physics.'! At the outset, the realistic orientation of “the turning 
towards the object” (Die Wendung zum Objekt'*) by which HCM endeavors to focus 
her observations of the real object itself, distinguishes her realistic phenomenology 
from the transcendental one that is anchored in the subjective experience. In this 
context, her fundamental argument was that objects and their modes of knowing are 
established upon lawfulness of essence, which is independent of consciousness in 
general and indifferent toward epistemological questions.!* Against this background, 
early in her writings HCM discerns the limitations of the explication of spatiality 





!0T this context, the subjective experience refers to the plain of the natural attitude described 
as follows: “I am aware of a world, spread out in space endlessly, and in time becoming and 
become, without end. I am aware of it, that means, first of all, I discover it immediately, intuitively. 
I experience it. Through sight, touch, hearing, etc., in the different ways of sensory perception, 
corporeal things somehow spatially disturbed are for me simply there [...] whether or not I pay 
them special attention” (Husserl 2012, §27, 51). At the same time, Husserl observed the issue of 
spatiality from transcendental point of view that is anchored in the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities of bodily things, thanks to which the mere spatial appearance of things refers to 
“something that transcend the whole content of the thing as present to us in bodily form. It cannot 
therefore mean even the thing as lying in natural sensible space. In other words, its physical space 
cannot be the space of the world of bodily perception” or “what Is given in perception as corporeal 
reality, which is given exclusively through its sensory determinations” (Husserl 2012, §40, 75). 


'l Husserl established: “To ideal space belongs, for us, a universal, systematically coherent a priori, 
an infinite, and yet—in spite of its infinity—self-enclosed, coherent systematic theory which, pro- 
ceeding from axiomatic concepts and propositions, permits the deductively univocal construction of 
any conceivable shape which can be drawn in space. What ‘exists’ ideally in geometric space is uni- 
vocally decided, in all its determinations, in advance? Our apodictic thinking, proceeding stepwise 
to infinity through concepts, propositions, inferences, proofs, only ‘discovers’ what is already there, 
what in itself already exists in truth,’ Husserl (1970b, §8, 22). See also Husserl (2012, §§ 149-150, 
311-318). 

This orientation was inspired by Husserl’s famous appeal “to return to the things themselves” 
(Husserl 1970a, §4, 172, §6, 174-175). This saying is widely discussed (see Seifert 1995; Kuhn 
1969). However, the realistic emphasis on the “object” implied the reconsideration of the idea of 
“intention” in its shape in Husserl’s Logical Investigations. Moriz Geiger well characterized this 
orientation as follows: “Wenn die Zeit vorher fast allgemein die Gegenstinde als Vorstellungen eines 
Ich ansah, so trat jetzt die Spannung zwischen Ich und Objekt wieder in ihr Recht. Das Gegeniiber 
von Ich und Objekt und die Uberwindung der Spannung—nicht durch Hineinnahme des Objekts in 
das Subjekt, sondern durch den Begriff der gegenstandsgerichteten Intention—das gab dem Aufbau 
der unmittelbar gegebenen Welt einen anderen Aspekt” (Geiger 1933, 13). See also Becker (1930), 
Vendrell-Ferran (2008, 71-78). 

'3 See Avé-Lallemant (1965/66, 207). The early phenomenologists were inspired by Husserl’s strug- 
gle in Logical Investigations against psychologism, relativism, and varying reductionism, and in 
particular by his principle that it is possible to observe consciousness’ condition apart from the 
thinking subject. See also Walther (1955), Schmiicker (1956, 31). HCM admits the influence of 
Logical Investigations on her; see HCM, Doctrine, 355. 
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that are involved in the appearing of the external world. So she indicates that the 
perceiving spirit can come near the objects of the external world, internally encom- 
pass them, yet the sphere of spirit and that of “the realities of the external world” are 
not united by any “homogeneous” bond (Doctrine, 373). Likewise, she characterizes 
the objects of perception as “covered” due to their reduced concreteness (Doctrine, 
416) or because of having a mere “habits” of real objects, whereby they “hover” 
in the face of the spiritual gaze, but actually carry within themselves “non-reality” 
(Unwirklichkeit) (Doctrine, 379).'* 

At the same time, HCM explicitly typifies her own phenomenology as a “methodic 
turn” and “opposite sense” compared to the idealistic philosophy (Seinsphilosophie, 
22) of which she considers Husserl’s phenomenology to be one of its peaks (Tiefe, 
229). In regard to the issue of spatiality, HCM’s criticism of the idealistic choice 
of bestowing reason with the status of criterion for all consciousness’s acts (Sein- 
sphilosophie, 19) and more generally for regarding “thinking as the sole determinate- 
ness of Being (Seinsbestimmtheit)” (Krisis, 36) is particularly important. In the same 
spirit, she accuses idealism that “in the face of pure consciousness everything—the 
physical and psychic, the internal and the external—is so immediate and accessible 
as it is in itself, as it exactly gives itself’ (Seinsphilosophie, 20). She adds that with 
the loss of self-criticism caused by reason becoming absolute (Seinsphilosophie, 18), 
the very access of idealism to the issue of spatiality has been damaged. On the one 
hand, she regards idealism as incapable of facing the spatial dimension of reality, 
explaining that with idealism reality is converted into terms of thought, detached 
from basic factuality and concreteness (Krisis, 36) and deprived of “any typical 
factor of reality” (Seinsphilosophie, 24). Consequently, idealism became ontically 
“hovering” (Ontologie, 6) and confined to mere theoretical knowledge about reality 
(Real 192). At the same time, HCM argues that the loss of substantial ground of pure 
consciousness, the supporting pillar of idealism, does not enable us to find reality 
in its systems anymore. Rather, the “internal de-substentialization of real being” in 
the idealistic worldview dissolves into “pure space-scheme” (Krisis, 36). Needless 
to say, if the accessibility to spatial dimensions is damaged in idealism, one’s access 
to the non-spatial is thwarted in it even more so. 

This article focuses on three ontological elements in HCM’s idea of reality: 
“essence,” “abyss,” and “self.” My principle argument is that her discussion of these 
both implies and raises the issue of the non-spatiality of Being in a complex manner. 
Moreover, the three seek the same objective of coming to terms with the force in real 
beings that will never ever be able to shine in its entirety. In this regard, the insights 
that relate to each element must be implied also within the other two. However, an 
improved accessibility to the study of non-spatiality of real beings is discernible while 
proceeding from the discussion of the essence, continuing with the abyss, and culmi- 
nating with the element of the self. Hence, by means of philosophical explication of 





'4For the “semblance of reality” typical of perception’s objects, see also Doctrine, 380. 
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the mentioned elements and the illumination of the dialectic of each of them with the 
corresponding spatial aspects, this article will demonstrate the evolution of HCM’s 
understanding of the issue of non-spatiality that mirrors her metaphysics as a whole. 


Essence 


The Husserlian postulate that an essence dwells in beings and determines their nec- 
essary dimensions is also foundational to HCM’s realistic phenomenology.!> This 
essence does not communicate what is actually present and can be detected by an 
empirical observation. Rather, essence is an abstract source that relates to the entire 
range of possibilities included in the thing and determines its identity and self- 
sameness, even if some of the possibilities will never be realized. This proximity 
of essence to the abstract and unseen aspects in things is apparent also in Husserl’s 
method of free variation that was designated to discern the unchanging essence 
that courses throughout any possible variation of appearance.'° The illumination 
of the essence as a non-spatial element in HCM’s idea of Being might be assisted 
by Husserl’s idea of “nucleus” (Kernbestand), which does not indicate a concrete 
aspect in the constitution of the noema but “a kind of abstract form that dwells in it” 
(Husserl 2012, §132, 275). Husserl’s association of the nucleus with both the noema 
and noesis,'’ i.e., objectivity and subjectivity, respectively, enables determining in 
this context that the assumed dwelling of an abstract element within reality is not 
confined to transcendental phenomenological framework but might be applicable 
also to a realistic one such as HCM’s. Indeed, this dwelling is assumed already in her 
study of the appearance of the external world which is anchored in the distinction 
between “the manifest surface” (sinnfdllige Oberfldche) that presents itself in sensory 
appearance” (Doctrine, 463) as the exterior side of the matter and the “principally 
invisible” interior (Doctrine, 465, note 1). Later on, this observation becomes more 
explicit and generalized to the nature of the real thing as such that cannot appear 
in its entirety. In this regard, HCM contends that material beings have depth and 





15 Husserl establishes that unlike individual beings, which might be accidental, essence is the neces- 
sary and universal element of the issue under discussion. See Husserl (2012, §2, 9-10). For further 
reading, see Mohanty (1977, 1-7). 


!6See Husserl (1977, §34, 69-72, §60, 139-140). 


'7Husserl described “‘a certain noematic ‘nucleus’ from the changing ‘characters’ that belongs to 
it, whereby the noema in its fullest specification appears drawn into the stream of modifications of 
various kinds. This nucleus [...] stood out [abheben] intuitively as a unity, and sufficiently clearly to 
enable us to concern ourselves with it ina general way” (Husserl 2012, §129, 269). At the same time, 
the idea of nucleus is mentioned in Husserl’s discussions of subjectivity, in his words: ““To the one 
object we attach a variety of modes of consciousness, acts or act-noemata. [...] sundry act-noemata 
have everywhere here a variety of nuclei, yet so that, despite this fact, they close up together in an 
identical unity, a unity in which the “something,” the determinable which lies concealed in every 
nucleus, is consciously grasped as self-identical” (Husserl 2012, §131, 273). 
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internality yet only their external manifest surface achieves actual sensory appearing 
(Real, 205).!® 

Against this background, I argue that the proximity of essence to the characteris- 
tics of abstractedness and internality, which is common to both Husserl and HCM, 
provides the most fundamental accessibility to the understanding of non-spatiality 
of Being in HCM’s thinking. However, as is typical in other contexts of discus- 
sion in her work, here too the ground of communality of a very fundamental aspect 
between the two phenomenologists leads to the vacillating of HCM’s thinking—be- 
yond the boundaries that Husserl marked and backwards to his most primordial foun- 
dation. Thus, despite the adherence to Husserl’s view of essence that locates it in 
the midst of things, HCM undermines the general identification of the internal realm 
where essences dwells with transcendental consciousness. Thus, she establishes that 
although “every essence-unity, in which its belonging absoluteness exists, describes 
an idea,” this idea is distinguished from any correlation to consciousness (Doctrine, 
353). HCM explains that consciousness does not serve as a “hatch” (Guckloch) to 
the real being since “consciousness does not have any real-margins (Realbegren- 
zung)” and also “there are no borders that are common to consciousness and the 
real-world,” hence they cannot have the same object (Doctrine, 450). Nevertheless, 
thanks to its “definite and unchangeable” “place” (topos) within the “sense cosmos” 
(késmos noetés) (Spekulation, 377),!° essence has also an unequivocally objective 
(Wesen, 336) and an “unambiguous and unmistakable” (Wesen, 343) sense. This 
means that essence’s independency of consciousness and of experience in general 
does not deprive it of intelligibility. On the contrary, HCM argues that the presence 
of essence in reality is primordial, perceivable (Entwurf, 2-3), and foundational for 
any real being (Tiefe, 230). She puts it as follows: “The objective-intelligible logos 
is a primordial idea (Uridee)” and the endless diversity inherent in it is capable of 
bestowing meaning upon “every single thing and part in the world” (Wirkender, 
307). Yet, the intelligibility of the existing thing does not express the involvement 
of the human subject for “the objective realism [...] is not drawn from subjective 
mind-treasure (Verstandsschutz)” (Wirkender, 310). Alternatively, “we hear nobody 
speaking [...] [things] ‘talk’ from themselves. They themselves say wherein they 
belong and what recognizes their essence” (Wesen, 347).°” However, since essence 
first and principally enables the objectivity of real beings and provides them with their 
intelligibility (Wesen, 336), it also facilitates their givenness before the observing 
subject and thus also study of essences (Wesen, 348). 

In any event, as much as essence intuition enables the general approach to the 
non-spatial elements of reality, practically it addresses itself to identify the necessary 
“what” (Washeit) of real things, without which real beings could never acquire their 
specific objective shape (Doctrine, 353). That is to say that the intuition of essences 





18See also, HCM, Real, 205-206. For further references to the idea of manifest surface, see Real, 
194, 206-209, 214, 235-236. 


19See also HCM, Wesen, 347-348. 


20 At this point, HCM’s reliance on Husserl’s thesis of the rationality is apparent; see Husserl (2012, 
§ 136-137, §139, §142). 
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is integral also in the study of their spatial aspects. HCM determines that the essence 
is “loaded” upon the “bearer” (Tréger) without which no reality can exist.*! She 
explains that when an essence constitutes itself, it personally carries a bearer, which 
is the filling with content of the real being (Real, 167) and what specifies it funda- 
mentally (Real, 176). This function of carrying is based on pure and “formal relations 
that cannot be destroyed” (Real, 223). Moreover, these are reciprocal relations: The 
bearer is specified by the essence that is uploaded onto it and by which it exists. At 
the same time, the essence is carried to the extent that it specifies its bearer. The two 
consolidate an absolute body or shape (Gebilde) in itself (Real, 167-168), or unity 
in which the specifier and the specified are at the same time the borne and the loaded 
(Real, 171). Hence, the essence and the bearer should be regarded as “formally point- 
ing out each other” and as “coming into being at the same time” (Real, 172). HCM 
concludes then “Like Atlas vis-a-vis earth, so the real being carries upon its ‘back’ 
its real essence.”?? 

At this point, the difference between HCM’s realistic phenomenology and the 
idealistic approach comes into focus. She argues that while the essence achieves 
“dwelling” (Wohnstdtte) or personal “domestication” in the real being (Real, 177), 
the formal and ideal representations are exhausted in mere shape (Eingeformtsein), 
lack a real bearer, and their existence is only functional or formal (Real, 178). Thus, 
she distinguishes between two bearers: The “ideal bearer” shows itself by means of 
content and does not have the meaning of “what underlies” (Hypokeimenon) (Real, 
167) and such upon which the essence is loaded; rather to a certain extent, the essence 
remains detached from the beings in which it appears. Thus, for example, the triangle 
is the bearer of the essence of triangularity. Yet the attachment of triangularity to the 
thing in which it appears—for example, this table before me—is to a large extent 
loose, and therefore cannot signify its belonging “self” (to be discussed below). In 
contrast, the “real bearer” is factual (Hypokeimenon), namely it “takes upon itself” 
the essence that specifies it (Real, 167-168). To a certain extent, both ideal beings 
and real ones have absolute independence. Yet, HCM establishes that by their very 
becoming ideal beings they sink into “selfless and mere formal” existence, while real 
ones constitute themselves already as a full and positive existence (Real, 179). Thus, 
she determines that regarding the issue of bearing an “unbridgeable abyss” separates 
ideal beings from real ones (Real, 223).?3 





2! The term “bearer” has several occurrences already in Doctrine of Appearance (1916), usually as a 
character of the I (HCM, Doctrine, 482), of the spirit (Doctrine, 407, 514), of the senses (Doctrine, 
497-498), or of the body (Doctrine, 525-526), and not as an ontological creature that accompanies 
the essence. 


?2HCM clarifies in this context that the phenomenon’s standing on its essence is not equivalent to 
its objectivity, to its autonomy in its existence, or to its independency (Real, 180). This clarification 
is important considering her earlier discussion in Doctrine of Appearance, in which she positions 
the aspect of autonomy in existence as fundamental in the idea of reality (Doctrine, 392). However, 
in Realontologie this aspect is regarded as insufficient (Real, 162). It seems that objectivity and 
absoluteness are considered as insufficient since they can relate solely to formal and ideal existence 
and lack the capability for spatial realization that is inherent in HCM’s discussion of non-spatiality. 


?3 However, it should be noted that in Realontologie, HCM’s dealing with the issue of reality is free 
from affinity to actual fulfillment. This enables many of her arguments regarding the real being to 
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Abyss 


The element of essence is a critical beginning in HCM’s phenomenological study of 
the non-spatial elements of Being as it directs attention to the non-tangible and non- 
concrete elements in reality. However, the understanding of essence as the origin of 
the intelligibility of real existents and of Being itself and the reciprocity to the extent 
of intimacy that takes place within essence between spatial and non-spatial elements 
of Being, might obscure the problematic peculiar to non-spatiality. Non-spatiality is 
opaque to the direct glance and everyday understanding of reality, and hence requires 
deciphering. Indeed, these aspects of the abyss are already indicated in the everyday 
meaning of the word. In any event, we are not dealing here with a metaphor but rather 
with a genuine ontological element, as HCM puts it: “While vividly carried and kept 
out of self-centered unity, [Being] becomes expanded in the abyss with which it is 
filled” (Real, 226). The insight that abyss does not signify an absolute void but a 
real and positive element in reality is apparent also in HCM’s characterization of the 
real being as “resting on the grounds of the abyss” (Real, 222). Obviously, precisely 
because the abyss is a real ground, it is possible to “rest” on it at all. It seems that a 
real internal and silent force is embodied in this resting upon abyss, such that enables 
the real being to keep itself from falling into nothingness but exists independently of 
achieving any material or external realization. In any event, being a reality which is 
not and patently cannot be realized spatiality is exactly what makes the element of 
the abyss the ultimate non-spatiality. 

By understanding the real being as including within itself a positive element of 
abyss, HCM’s typical realistic disposition becomes apparent. This disposition does 
not surrender to the epistemic demands of the philosophical discourse that she regards 
as demanding the “radical opposition” (Real, 218) between the material being that 
is constituted as fullness and the transcendent void that as such is measureless. It 
seems that only a study of reality that is exhausted with the illumination of its spatial 
elements can respond to this opposition between the material, which is accessible 
to a spatial qualification, and the transcendent, whose immediate characterization is 
non-spatiality. In other words, the epistemological study can only take place within 
the boundaries of spatiality.*+ Therefore, the elimination of the general contradiction 
between the transcendent and the material or any filled thing is a precondition for 
achieving access to non-spatial aspects of reality. 


be applicable also to the ideal one. Thus, she holds that regarding the inseparability of the essence 
and the bearer (Real, 170) there exists “equality in meaning between the ideal side and the real one” 
(Real, 162). 


4The early phenomenologists understood Husserl’s appeal “to return to the things themselves” as 
indifference toward epistemological questions (see U. Avé-Lallemant 1965/66, 207). HCM char- 
acterized the epistemological approach as dogmatic (HCM, Doctrine, 347). The argument that the 
epistemological emphasis is bound with pushing the ontological is typical of the Munich-G6ttingen 
School; see, for example, von Hildebrand (1976, 141). Likewise, HCM seems to connect between 
the idealistic supreme emphasis on “pure generality” that proved itself as a powerful tool in achiev- 
ing epistemological meanings and its typical pushing aside of ontological elements; see HCM, 
Dasein. 
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Obviously, this insight challenges HCM’s foundational determination in Realon- 
tologie that reality stands with “an unbridgeable and absolute opposition” (Real, 162) 
to the nonexisting or nothingness (Real, 160). One wonders how a perception that 
in-itself is based on such a primordial opposition can claim the need of eliminating 
another particular opposition? In my opinion, there is no contradiction here but rather 
a maturation of HCM’s study of reality that enables her thinking to include various 
elements—such as abyss and materiality and more generally spatiality and non- 
spatiality—that do not exclude each other. This evolution can be demonstrated by 
the extrication of two descriptions of the material being that are mixed up in HCM’s 
discussion: While the element of the abyss lacks in the first, its gradual integration 
into the second enables a riper and more complex understanding of materiality, which 
transpires as including within itself non-spatial elements. 

The first depiction of the material being as mere external fullness (Real, 225) 
whose direction in Being is addressed outwards (Real, 223) already includes the 
aforementioned underlying primordial opposition between the real and the nonex- 
istent. Therefore, within this initial description of the material being, the external 
borders of its extent in space provide the only hold for coming to terms with its 
essence (Real, 207—208). Furthermore, the content that fills the material being “in 
itself is formally and wholly transcendent and totally void of itself,’ “it does not exist 
there from the outset” but it “pops up in it outwardly” (Real, 218). The understanding 
of the material being as entirely controlled by its externality is apparent also in its 
characterization as a sinking “body” of narrowness and stiffness that as such is not 
anymore in itself a primordial expression of a free self-substantializing force but is 
subjected to external influences (Real, 201). In this way, the material being loses its 
dynamic forces and becomes static (Real, 201) and passive. This change involves 
the processes of filling, loading, and heaviness in which it is operated (Real, 222). 
In what HCM typifies as a “brutal order of being” of the material being (Real, 223), 
“the body-being in itself is loaded and it itself [...] has no more ‘space’ beneath or 
inside. It does not elevate itself to itself [...] but is ‘buried’ under the fullness of its 
being [...] and it does not exist anymore as a bearer” (Real, 224—225). Finally, the 
material being is characterized as such that “cannot exit the depth” (Real, 209), as an 
infinite escape from nothingness and the absolute measurelessness into the “specific 
internal limitation” of the material being (Real, 222), and as “body-less content” and 
“sroundlessness” (Unground) (Real, 218). Thus transpires a considerable erosion 
of some of the ontological features of the real being that is bound with the process 
of material realization. For example: freedom, mobility and the non-spatial internal 
space; in short, everything that makes the real being the only thing that “essentially 
can” (Die einzig Konnende) (Real, 177). Moreover, as the element of the abyss is 
blurred in this description of the real being, it can no longer express the peculiar 
depth and capability for self-pushing into the space and filling it that typifies things 
that have not yet crossed “the gate of reality.” It seems that this erosion, which con- 
stricted the material being to the mere spatiality, results from the convergence of the 
real being into one mere totalized possibility, in whose boundaries the opposition 
between existence and nonexistence is the most radical and all-inclusive. 
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An important step toward achieving a riper understanding of materiality that can 
contain oppositions takes place after HCM integrates the element of abyss into her 
ontology. This is apparent within the discussion of the aspect of fullness (Fiille) that 
denotes the content of the material being. Here, the material being is described as a 
substantial occurring that is achieved by a “wedding” of the material being with the 
abyss (Real, 218). HCM explains that within the material being, abyss “is varied in 
into a matter [...] that enters it and fills it” (Real, 217). Thus, the material being is 
characterized as “completely filling an abyss” (Real, 216) so that “there is no space 
beneath and inside it” (Real, 225), or the material being is fullness that shines outward 
(Real, 199). Moreover, the fulfillment of the material being by means of filling the 
abyss is described as resulting from the entrance of the transcendent into the infinite 
within the real being (Real, 214). In fact, this infinite aspect of the real being is 
merely its enfolding within itself a plurality of modes of being which enables it to 
be realized also in a material manner, yet without being conditioned on this (Real, 
159) or any other possibility. It seems that the aforementioned need of removal of 
materiality “in the narrow sense” (Real, 219) takes place exactly at this point within 
an observation that does not exhaust the material being with its external realization. 
In this regard, the element of the abyss provides reasoning or even a metaphysical 
guarantee of the establishing of independency as a fundamental and general character 
of the real being.” In fact, within the riper observation of the material being, the 
element of the abyss not only serves as a mental context that contains oppositions 
that do not exclude each other, but is also a paradigm of the non-spatial aspect of 
Being in general. Surely, the intuition of essence that underlies HCM’s idea of reality 
was already designed to free one’s gaze from any measure and possible fixation that 
could impose unification on the comprising elements of reality. However, at this point 
the fruits of this method are discernible in the understanding of Being as capable 
of including ontological heterogeneity in which abyss and materiality co-exist, as 
crystalized in the understanding of the real being as no less than “operated in the 
abyss” (Real, 227). 

At this stage, the transformation brought about by the observation that confirms 
the existence of abyss within reality stands out. The denoted “space wedding” that 
was described as facilitating the material realization of the real being is now viewed as 
mere seeming (Real, 207) and even as impossible (Real, 238). In other words, when 
the existence of the abyss in real beings is considered, the very attempt to confine them 
within their spatial materiality transpires as “‘a fixation of the non-fixable” and as a 
filling of “the measureless as such” (Real, 234), or the incommensurability of Being 
(Real, 228) that cannot work out well. Finally, HCM describes the observation that 
tries to gather spatial measure and estimation on the one hand and incommensurability 
or “measurelessness” on the other hand as real and not a mere formal “paradox,” “the 





25This is apparent in the study of the external world whose real existence is depicted as an abso- 
lute and independent being (Seinselbststdndigkeit), autonomous and absolute (Doctrine, 391-392), 
closed in itself and transcendent to human consciousness and spirit (Doctrine, 424). The aspect of 
the autonomy of Being will achieve its full maturation in the idea of the “self,” to be discussed 
below. 
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entire problem” (Real, 207), “unbelievable” (Real, 210), “a mysterious element” 
(Real, 209), and even as “insanity” (Real, 210). 

It is typical of HCM’s approach to suggest no solution to the contradictory state 
of affairs that she herself unveils but instead to intensify it. In this regard, she relates 
to “a fixation of measureless void in-itself, which thus ‘fixes’ the unfixable as this 
unfixable and therefore does not abrogate (aufhebt) but exactly retains” (Real, 210). 
It seems that this is HCM’s direct response to the processes of “filling” that she 
observes as resulting from the idealistic elevation of everything to the plain of the 
absolute consciousness. Like Husserl, HCM understands the sensuous as “partici- 
pating” in “eternal forms, values, and norms” (Krisis, 35) and in a priori essential 
relations (Krisis, 33).2° However, she explains that in the processes of unification 
and absolutization of Being and appearance that takes place in idealism—as she puts 
it “transforming of the real to an ideal, namely to a concept” (Krisis, 36)—exis- 
tence always becomes doubtful in its factuality. In her opinion, this is why within 
idealism’s endeavor to elevate to the plain of pure and doubtless consciousness, the 
element of factuality must be bracketed (Seinsphilosophie, 24). No less important is 
the fact that in idealism there is no room for abyss in HCM’s sense. This insight is 
directly supported by Husserl’s contention according to which 


...whatever in purely immanent and reduced form is peculiar to the experience, and cannot 
be thought away from it, as it in itself, and in its eidetic setting passes eo ipso into the Eidos, 
is separated from all nature and physics, and not less from all psychology by veritable abyss. 
(Husserl 2012, §89, 187) 


or in short: “Between the meanings of consciousness and reality yawns a veritable 
abyss” (Husserl 2012, $49, 95). In fact, for Husserl consciousness both discerns 
the abyss and eradicates it by bracketing factuality by means of phenomenological 
reduction. Indeed, it is evident also to HCM that abyss and absolute consciousness 
exclude each other. Exactly for this reason, she denounces idealism for “filling” 
the “break” between the thing-in-itself and consciousness or mere appearing with 
cognizing reason (Seinsphilosophie, 18), arguing that this is a “superficial filling” that 
must “be concluded on the surface” “overlap itself as a consequence” and “remain 
outside” (Real, 208-209). 

From this analysis, it is conspicuous that idealism or any approach that ignores 
the inherent and indispensable existence of an abyss within real beings can never 


26HCM’s criticism of idealism also implicitly contains a rejection of the positivistic worldview, 
according to which sensory perception is the only mode of knowing (Doctrine, 352), arguing that 
this is “an unreasonable limitation” and wondering whether what the positivist considers as “the only 
material of givenness” indeed has such precedence (Doctrine, 347). Doctrine of Appearance is an 
exploration of the first chapter essay, which received an award from the department of philosophy at 
the University of Gottingen; see HCM, Positivismus, 10-24. In 1912, Alexander Pfinder accepted 
Doctrine of Appearance as a Ph.D. thesis at the University of Munich (see Avé-Lallemant 1965/66). 
In 1913, the expanded chapter was printed and submitted as a dissertation, in a version almost 
identical to Doctrine of Appearance. In the epilogue to the special print in 1920 (Positivismus, 
130-131), HCM explained that she left behind the criticism of positivism in favor of an ontological 
direction. Therefore, the original plan to elaborate the rest of the chapters of the awarded essay was 
never carried out. 
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be capable of deciphering the non-spatial aspects of reality. As opposed to that, the 
firmness of HCM’s acknowledgment of the unbeatable non-spatial dimensions of 
reality thwarts in advance any possibility to fill any genuine gap in it, to the extent 
that when losing sight of such one unavoidably escapes reality itself. Moreover, I 
argue that her acknowledgment of the existence of the element of abyss in reality also 
contains the ground for the rehabilitation of the duality (Zweiespdiltigkeit) (Krisis, 
35) that is lost in idealism, which can be valid only within the unified sphere of pure 
consciousness. HCM asks rhetorically: 


... [such] which is not root-adhered grounded in its Being and thus in its internal effectuality 
and out of itself corporally effects the world, also by means of participating in a priori forms, 
will not encounter anymore fixable duality, what can be the genuine essential in it? (Krisis, 


35) 


Or in a positive phrasing: “the normal existent, the form-giver, the typecasting, the 
unconditioned, and the ‘truthful’ because it exists essentially, this cannot be detected 
in the sensory phenomena-givenness, ‘somehow’ it must have its proper place” (Kri- 
sis, 34-35). Undoubtedly, HCM’s idea of abyss indicates such a non-sensuous and 
non-spatial “place,” yet no less genuine and real. However, since the rehabilitation 
of duality is at the same time the reaffirmation of abyss, i.e., an inherent splitting 
element within reality, a complete externalizing can never operate in real beings, as 
she puts it: “abyss” as “something to be filled” is “the infinite and impossible to fill” 
(Real, 216). 

The evolution of HCM’s understanding of the issue of the non-spatiality of Being 
can now be established accurately. As stated, the element of essence is the crit- 
ical establishment of the very existence of the non-spatial aspect within reality. 
Yet HCM’s coping with non-spatiality within her discussion of essence is rather 
restricted, due to reasons that relate to her understanding of essence itself, i.e., its 
inclusive implications on many other issues in her metaphysics, its affinity to the 
point of identification with the abstractedness of the Being as such, and finally its 
philosophical and existential dependency on the spatial aspect of the bearer which is 
an inseparable part of it. Largely, the element of the abyss responds to the deficiencies 
that are inherent in the element of essence in respect to the issue of non-spatiality of 
Being. Paradoxically, even though limitlessness is the most prominent character of 
abyss as such, a considerable focus on the issue of non-spatiality is achieved within 
the context of its discussion. Moreover, despite the fact that the discussion of the mate- 
rial being is integrated within the explication of the abyss, no dependency between 
the two is noted. On the contrary, not only is non-spatiality clearly the dominant 
aspect of the abyss, the abyss is the context of the potentiality of Being, meaning 
what patently does not indulge spatial realization. In other words, concerning the 
element of the abyss, the issue of non-spatiality also achieves independency of the 
spatial elements that might be attached to it. In this regard, one can pose essence 
and abyss on two sides of the divide—on the one is located the inherent intelligi- 
bility of the real being, thanks to which objectivity is possible, while on the other 
stands the ultimate incomprehensibility of Being. However, despite the impossibility 
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of solving the tensions inherent in this very positioning, the very understanding of 
the non-spatiality of Being as an assignment of deciphering should be regarded as 
an accomplishment of the elucidation of the element of the abyss. 


Self 


The most unique non-spatial expression in HCM’s ontology is that of “self” (Séitdr) 
or “self-adherence” (Selbsthaftigkeit or Selberkeit). In this regard, she establishes that 
“all real existents that are characterized “by-themselves’, ‘in-themselves’ and ‘from- 
themselves’ have the formal constitutive ground in the ‘self of Being’” (Dasein, 203), 
or alternatively they are the “‘ground and soil’ of their own creation” (Sein, 131). 
Whereas the non-spatial element in essences is first apparent as abstractedness, and 
that of the abyss appears in the absence of clear boundaries, the non-spatiality of the 
element of self is prominent in its association with the internality of real beings. As 
she puts it: “In every existent (Daseiendes) is inherent an internal potentiality for 
being of its own” (Tiefe, 232) which is “self-centered unity” (Real, 227), or elsewhere 
“the most internal essence of real Being [...] is inherent in self-adherence (Selberkeit) 
of Being, or in the ontic self (Séitdt) in itself’ (Dasein, 203)°’. HCM’s reference to a 
distinction between a “conscious” determination that signifies self-reference to Being 
and “entity-like” assertion that relates to the real being itself eliminates the possibility 
of understanding in mental terms the idea that Being has a self. Otherwise, so she 
argues, we would have remained within the idealistic boundaries of thinking, and thus 
“the transition to philosophy of Being would have stay closed” (Seinsphilosophie, 
26). That is to say that while the act of self-reference signifies the peculiar capability 
of human consciousness that might enable one to cross the boundaries of concrete 
reality, the “self’ of Being designates a pure ontological moment that belongs to 
real beings as such. Moreover, exactly as the connection of the essence and the 
bearer is “formal and cannot be disrupted” (Real, 179), so also the entity-like self- 
adherence of the finite being is loaded with itself and cannot be damaged without 
being eradicated (Tiefe, 234). In other words, without the element of the self “there 
could be no existents, no world” (Dasein, 205). Finally, as part of the establishing 
of the self as an ontological element of the real being as such, HCM asserts its 
connectedness to Being itself. In this context, she argues that the self is a “justification 


27 The term “self” occurs in Doctrine of Appearance in the sense of grounding the autonomy of the 
real against the “I” and the consciousness in general. Accordingly, the external world is depicted 
as an absolute and independent being (Seinselbststdndigkeit), autonomous and absolute (Doctrine, 
391-392), closed in itself and transcendent to human consciousness and spirit (Doctrine, 424). Also, 
the objects of which the external is comprised are characterized as having “uncovered self-emerging” 
(unverhiilltes Selbsthervortreten), “self-announcement” (Selbstkundgabe), “self-existence” (Selbst- 
dasein) (Doctrine, 371), “corporal-self” (leibhaftes Selbst), “real self-presence” (reale Selbstgegen- 
wart) (Doctrine, 376), “self-performance” (Selbstdarbietungseigenschaft) (Doctrine, 411,494), and 
“self-presentation” (Selbstprdsentation) (Doctrine, 413) (See also, Doctrine, 430, 450, 452-455, 
464-465, 471, 474, 514). 
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of Being” (selbsthaft Seinsgegriindetheit) of the real being as such (Tiefe, 232) and 
that “standing in the self-adherence to Being” (Wirkender, 295) grants real beings 
with an “essential necessity” (Sein, 132). Finally, this constitutive selfhood (Sichheit) 
of the real being is based on the belonging of Being to itself (Sein, 95) that builds up 
the substance of real beings (Sein, 120 note 1, 91-97). 

The dialectic between the spatial and non-spatial aspects of Being that was 
unveiled within the discussion of the elements of abyss and essence, is implied 
also in HCM’s exposition of the element of the self. On the one hand, the self relates 
to the processes of extrication from nothingness and realization (Real, 181, 195) that 
enable real beings be part of the world. HCM explains that the internal essence of 
real beings is in-itself inherent in the ontic self (Séitdt) (Dasein, 203) that belongs 
to them, or alternatively, the self-belonging of Being is an ontic and functional link 
(Glied) by means of which the abstract being of mere existing can sink into the 
concrete reality (Sein, 96). The spatial aspect of the element of the self is implicit in 
the description that by the very fact of loading an essence on its bearer, the bearer 
establishes itself and becomes “standing” (stehend), while the essence finds in it a 
“seat” (Sitz) or “a position of its own” (Eigenposition) (Real, 179). At this point, the 
opposition of the real being and the “pure appearing’s unity” (reine Erscheinung- 
seinheit) that is restricted to a theoretical knowledge about reality (Real, 192) is most 
conspicuous and can exist only vis-a-vis its perceiving consciousness without having 
something “inside” itself (Real, 195, 199). HCM characterizes the pure appearing as 
“established artificially” because of not having a “place of its own,” or alternatively: 
that in any “stance” it does not have its “self” inside (Real, 218), it does not “occupy 
a space” inwardly, “lacking a place of its own,” “hanging in a void,” and “its mode 
of being is of hovering” (Real, 197-198, 204). However, the real being has a self 
since an essence is carried in it and thus occupies a stance in it, which under certain 
conditions can also be realized spatially. 

On the other hand, the term “position” here does not necessarily designate a con- 
crete place but rather the essential rootedness in the real thing. So, alongside the ontic 
occurrence of the real being that addresses it outwards, processes of “substantial- 
ization inward,” “internalization” (Innerung) (Real, 226), and “internal structuring” 
(Real, 176) also operate in it. More importantly, the realization itself refers to the 
elements of the self and essence, namely to the non-spatial aspect of Being. As she 
puts it: “the real—by means of its pure being and its existence—is the realizer (Real- 
isator) of the essentiality (Washeit) belonging to it or the realizer of its self’ (Real, 
173). That is to say that the self as part of the internal realm of the real thing does not 
arrive at spatial appearing, thus like the abyss it should be regarded as responsible 
for the fact that reality will never achieve complete externalization. 

Both sides of the real self—the first that can achieve spatial realization and the 
second that is entrenched into the midst of the real Being which patently does not 
occupy concrete place—arrive at their full maturity within HCM’s philosophy of the 
1,7 more specifically within the explication of the spiritual-I, which is depicted as 
composed of two elements: one is described as “spiritual-adhering” (geistlichthaft) 





?8For further discussion of HCM’s philosophy of the I, see Miron (2017a, b). 
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(Wirkender, 302) and as “infrastase,” which indicates the capability of the spiritual-I 
to be directed to something that is not itself. This is a real factual power of Being 
(Seinskraft) of the I-adhering being (Wirkender, 296), whose directedness towards 
the spiritual is decisive for substantial constitution (Sein, 140). To the extent that the 
achieving of substantiality by means of relation to spirit describes the internality of 
the real I-adhering being, it also expresses its transcendent aspect that enables one’s 
being addressed beyond itself and attaining spatial expression. Indeed, early in her 
work, HCM depicts the I as helpful for “the situation of transcendence” which is 
natural, so that “there is no need for a special act or Salto mortale” (Doctrine, 407). 
Later, this insight is crystalized as the perception that the infrastatic nature of the 
I-adhering being is imprinted in the very existence of spirit. This is manifested in the 
human capability of projecting-against (Gegen-wurf ) or “existential objectification” 
(existenzielle Objektifizierung) and creating “by oneself what stands against you” 
by means of which one “gains a foothold” in Being or “posits itself’ in it and thus 
becomes “an existent” (Seiendes) (Sein, 129-130). However, HCM clarifies that 
these peculiar activities are not conscious but lie within “the existential depth” of the 
spiritual-I (Sein, 131). In other words, the attempt of self-elevating from itself, which 
is at the same time toward itself, does not signify one’s exclusive mental capabilities 
as such but the ontological structure of the I-adhering being. The implicit proximity of 
this aspect of the spiritual-I to the issue of spatiality might be discernible regarding 
the characterization of the infrastatic element of the spiritual-I as an “influencing 
spirit” (wirkender Geist) by which it transcends its own boundaries without having 
inside itself something to be posed against what it receives (Wirkender, 308). Hence, 
spatiality is here noticeable in transcending from the internal nucleus to the external 
world. 

The second side of the spiritual-I deals with the character of the I as origin- 
adhering, as a result of which it “cannot get out of itself or out of its own origin” 
(Wirkender, 295) or alternatively it is fundamentally “inside-itself’ and “by-itself” 
(Wirkender, 296). While the material being is “carried as substrate-adhering (sub- 
strathaft)’ (Sein, 131), or alternatively it is a “substrate-adhering” substantiality 
that is eventually realized outwardly, the self-adherence characteristic of the I is 
person-adhering (personhaft) (Tiefe, 242). HCM explains that in its personal Being- 
capability, the spiritual-I constitutes the real existentiality as belonging to it and thus 
as “Being-adhering selfhood that is stamped as personal power-of-Being (Seins- 
macht) from the ground up” (Sein, 128). Here, personality signifies merely the 
directedness toward oneself or the being of the I wholly itself. This feature estab- 
lishes the ontological condition of the I as “being internally towards Being” and as 
renouncing Being, which is just being out of itself towards Being. Therefore, as long 
as the I delves into the entanglements of its being, nothing but itself might be found 
there (Tiefe, 236). HCM depicts as “a wonderful thing” the fact that regarding the 
I-adhering being, “the self-reference to Being” and “the self-capability towards one’s 
own being” are developed inside itself and not in any other being. This means that the 
origin-adhering of spirit built the firmest foundation of the I-adhering being. How- 
ever, at the same time the aspect of origin-adhering is depicted as “‘spiritual-material 
(geiststofflich)” (Wirkender, 302), and as a “receiving-spirit” (empfangender Geist) 
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(Wirkender, 311). Here, the I-adhering being serves as a substrate upon which con- 
cepts, words, and phenomena appear. These are “forms of essence” originating from 
the hidden and non-spatial depth of the human spirit, thus responsible for its never 
ever arriving at complete revelation. 

The aforementioned dialectic between the spatial and non-spatial elements reaches 
its peak within the explication of the element of the self, in which the two sides 
transpire as identical. In this context, HCM depicts the human spirit as such that 
within its elevation towards what is outside and beyond itself it is revealed as self- 
less (Wirkender, 296). Consequently, the I-adhering being also appears as such that 
“its self was elevated from it” (Wirkender, 298) and as “totally empty of itself down 
to its most internal ground, which is indeed an abyss” (Wirkender, 296). Even more 
so, within the explication of the element of self, the mechanism that brings about the 
very split between spatiality and non-spatiality within Being is unveiled. Specifically, 
the spiritual-I itself appears as divided, thus heading in two opposing directions, 1.e., 
the infrastase might enable achieving a spatial realization outwards by means of 
knowledge and creation, while origin-adhering serves as an internal context for all 
the non-spatial occurrences of the real self. In this respect, the element of the self 
absorbs what in regard to essence and abyss was merely external, and thus, the self 
transpires as the most encompassing framework for the non-spatiality of Being. This 
means that within the element of the self, both spatial and non-spatial forces are 
intensively active; hence, the self should be regarded as simultaneously spatial and 
non-spatial. The ultimate expression for the crowding of the spatial and non-spatial 
elements of Being in the spiritual-I is apparent in the location of the infrastatic state 
of the human spirit exactly at the “middle point,’ in which the I moves between 
self-abandoning and being self-directed backwards to its origin. HCM depicts as a 
“wonder” the state of affairs in which the spiritual as infrastatic self-adhering, 1.e., 
especially as being beyond itself, arrives at itself without ceasing being itself for 
even a single moment (Wirkender, 296). That is to say that the fact that within the 
spiritual-I there exists a spatial force that addresses it beyond itself, to the real world 
and to Being in general, in no way diminishes the internality that fills the human self 
from inside or reduces its constitutive non-spatial dimensions. On the contrary, the 
capability of the spiritual-I to achieve a spatial realization, which ensures that human 
beings will never be imprisoned in their internality, at the same time testifies to the 
non-spatial infinity that explains one’s inherent helplessness in regard to achieving 
complete expression and realization. Nevertheless, the above-deciphered mechanism 
does not entirely eradicate the structured incomprehensibility of non-spatiality in real 
beings. Simply, in the end non-spatiality as such is also the principle boundary of 
accessibility to intelligibility itself. 
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HCM’s facing of the concealed dimensions of Being as such places her on the same 
plane as the poet and the artist who enjoy a unique accessibility to reality.2? How- 
ever, HCM takes this challenge a step forward. Her phenomenological reflections 
endeavor to decipher these dimensions themselves in terms of reality. To use HCM’s 
unique or even idiosyncratic vocabulary, not only does reality have an abyss, but the 
abyss is reality itself. Undoubtedly, the co-presence of spatial dimensions within the 
discussion of non-spatiality is helpful in preventing the reality that is illuminated 
by the study of its non-spatial elements from being consolidated as a detached and 
elusive concept. However, besides being crucial for the philosophical explication, the 
proximity of the spatial and non-spatial elements describes a real state of affairs, or as 
she puts it: essences originally belong to a certain phenomenal states of affairs (Doc- 
trine, 349). Hence, despite being independent of its spatial realizations that testify to 
the patent potential nature of Being in general, reality will never attain a complete 
dependence of them. At the same time, a complete independence and freedom from 
realization is impossible as well, hence HCM needs to start the ontological study of 
the external world with observing its phenomenal appearances (Doctrine, 351-353), 
namely with the spatial realizations. This is exactly what she means by establishing 
that not everything is rooted in the “primordial phenomenon,” hence objectivity that 
can be rightly considered as real must be expressed in concrete reality (Doctrine, 
351). The delicate balance that exists between the spatial and non-spatial elements in 
HCM’s idea of reality enables what she describes as the “wonderful” yet not mystical 
position in Being of real existents (Geistseele, 15—17): on the one hand the “inward 
substantialization into the space” that is typical of real beings as such and enables 
their “unity that is concentrated in itself’ prevents them from becoming merely con- 
stituted outwardly. At the same time, the more an inward substantialization takes 
place in the real being, “it is not eager for its abyss and measurelessness” and it 
does not “lose itself” in this process (Real, 226—227) either. Finally, the phenomeno- 
logical realism that is unveiled by means of the explication of the three non-spatial 
elements of Being discussed above arises as complex and full of secrets. This situa- 
tion requires self-harnessing of the philosopher who does not recoil the frustrations 
that result from the fact that reality does not simply submit itself to its observers. 
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‘The Reinstatement M®) 


of the Phenomenon’”’—Hedwig ona 
Conrad-Martius and the Meaning 
of “Being” 


Manuela Massa 


The necessity for a “reinstatement of the phenomenon” as presented in her “Philos- 
ophy of being” in Hedwig Conrad-Martius seems to be born out of a need to elevate 
man to a “statute of reality” through his “essence” that would allow to endow him 
with more “substance” than he would normally possess by himself. Witha growing 
attachment to “the human element” on the part of a certain group in the philosophy 
of consciousness, Conrad-Martius seems to develop an ever more pressing need to 
arrive at an “autonomy” of thought vis-a-vis some other contemporaneous philoso- 
phers. The same philosophers who with the progress of her argumentation on the 
ontology of re ality will become important targets of her polemic proceedings. She 
tries to conceive a personal phenomenology departing from the original “ontological 
elaboration” which is based not only on her research in natural science but also on 
her inquiries into the question of space and time. One of her primary motivations 
for a phenomenological “rethinking” was the critical standpoint she took in regard 
to a too exclusive form of philosophy of “subjective consciousness”—an intellec- 
tual conviction that strongly opposes her to Edmund Husserl as well as to Martin 
Heidegger. 

Conrad-Martius’ philosophical thought system runs almost completely contrary 
to theirs; she focuses on the problem of being and promotes an ontology of really 
understanding, which then takes an empirical turn to a “Man who knows” on a level 
we can only call “transcendental”. This necessity to “emancipating” the human being 
from consciousness is part of her project to construct a view of the reality of the world 
objective, separate and which would at last transcend the human as well. From an 
exclusively realistic point of view, where the privilege of consciousness would be 
constituted in terms of an adequatio between the conscious subject and external 
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reality, phenomenology means to unveil the way things show themselves to be: so it 
can only be completed by including an ontological angle. 

This outline of her philosophical proceeding provides us with an important indi- 
cation about her general project of realizing an “ontological phenomenology” of 
realistic features which could unite the subject’s consciousness of the world with a 
reality that would otherwise always remain outside of the subject itself. The empha- 
sis of ontology as a complement to phenomenological research brings forward the 
principles of natural philosophy and particularly that Conrad-Martius’s appreciation 
for shows for natural entities as entities that preserve a state of reality. 

There is not a completely rejection of Husserl’s teaching—she even finds a def- 
inition for his philosophy by coining general term of objective intuition’—but re- 
evaluate the problem of “being” in his realistic sense, not subordinated to a philosophy 
of consciousness. 

Philosophizing becomes connected to questions, which, she argues, remain 
unsolved; such as “why being instead of nothingness” or interrogations concerning 
the “ontological status of reality” issues that inevitably lead to a discussion about the 
role and predominance of metaphysics in philosophy. Although critics usually favour 
a traditional notion of consciousness purely in the vein of Husserl, Hedwig Conrad- 
Martius does not totally detach herself from this notion; she nevertheless radicalizes 
it ontologically. This process largely transforms the view of the human element, not 
anymore considered merely as pure consciousness but, on the contrary, as the ele- 
ment shaping, through its existence, essence and world. They are not any more left 
to the being of the essence, but the world, and the essence becomes a departing point 
for a reflection that may reach to the most profound regions of existence.? Conse- 
quently, if consciousness preserves a character of complete purity, as Husserl says, 
consciousness can only reveal herself if, and only if understood as a place of external 
reflection not originating in the being itself—that is to put its being a simple mode of 
access. This is why it does not need its own pure intentionality as long as it remains 
capable of returning to an absolute being in the form of factual consciousness.* 

Her tremendous progress makes compared to a neatly phenomenological and 
“eidetic” thought system, stigmatizing the “problem of being” as mere “dogma”, 
especially comes to light in one of her final writings, “The Being” (1957). The 
following paragraph will clarify the ontological completion of phenomenology and 
thus the vicinity of this author to Heideggerian thought. Her thinking fills up with 
pre-ontological elements which lead to the constitution of the “being” in the world, 
and in which lies the actual force of her process of favouring this encounter with 
being and of its establishment in a dynamic world. Other than Kant and the school of 
Idealism, Hedwig Conrad-Martius constructs a new meaning of being based on her 
very own concept of the phenomenon which leads to its real and proper restitution in 
a phenomenological sense. As a result, there is a new substantial, clearly ontological 
meaning. 





2Cf. Pfeiffer (2005, 47). 
3 Halder (1963, 404). 
‘Ibid. 
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Defining the word “being”, an expression already retrievable in analogia termini? in 


Aristotelian discourse constitutes the main focus of Conrad-Martius’ “The Being” 
(1957). Her recourse to the Aristotelian formula of to ov K€yetat TOAKAX WE is 
hardly surprising, since it refers to being in its semantic ambiguity in order to under- 
standing it conceptually despite of its inherent status of diversity.° Here, specific 
conceptual categories are used which privilege the pure way things show themselves 
to be as understood from an exclusively phenomenological point of view. This is why 
the problem becomes especially prominent when one confronts the “real existence” 
of a thing considered in his own predication but as related to the being itself. Ergo 
analysing it from a point of view that must be negative: How do we then establish 
a relationship between “not-being” and the mode of being itself? Or rather, on what 
can the predicability of a thing considered negatively be based? 

Conrad-Martius’ answer to this question concentrates on the “mode of being” of 
a “fact” in terms of his “thingness” and concealing at its core an “intentional” quality 
in which its existence must not be exchanged with that of an object which possesses 
the same characteristics: negative facts remain negative facts and do not erode their 
own status of existence. 


If we speak of a judgement as “being” true, that a “not-being” is a “not-being” and “is” not 
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a being, that each quantity “is” similar to itself [...] so in each one of these judgements lies 
the meaning and claim of a certain “way of being”.” 


Turning our attention to the real existence of things, we must admit that a being 
must in some way remain suitable for the things themselves: even when it claims its 
own existence. Hedwig Conrad-Martius’ endeavour to unite the presence of a thing 
and the being itself contains a cross-reference to a determination of a “predicate 
of subject” that only can be explained if one assumes that this too is once again 
ontological. 

Behind this reconstruction does not stand a being of a certain “fact” belonging to 
it in its totality, but the “being” exists inside of the moment and constructs the fact 
implicitly as well as explicitly. In order to illustrate the role played by fact, Hedwig 
Conrad-Martius uses the example of a lawn “being green”: the recognition of its 
colour does not happen on the level of its existence, but on the level of its factuality. 
She uses this statement as a starting point for conducting a research into a phe- 
nomenology which could unfold itself ontologically and which could problematize 
the exact sense of the being of things in their “predicability” inherent to the essence 
of the “facts” themselves. Nevertheless, she argues, one needs to find an “objectiv- 
ity” able to complement a “being” and consequently prevent any subjective fact to 





5 Conrad-Martius (1957, 16). 

Sef. Pfeiffer (2005). Conrad-Martius: eine phinomenologische Sicht auf Natur und Welt, Wiirzburg: 
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be inserted into the fact itself. A similar imminent power of construction, to ascribe 
truly “objectivity” to a fact, could help to lead back to its essence itself—likewise 
in the case of judgements about facts that reveal themselves to be impersonal, such 
as “it is late”, “it is cold” or “it is raining”. The implications of this discourse—the 
immanence of the fact itself{—give them a character of moiov etvat and assign them 
a quality of fixed or articulated entities—entitling them with a status of being.* This 
is why a negative fact cannot be attributed to anything, which does not exist in its 
positivity, because its negative existence could have consequences that would tend 


to inscribe themselves and cause repercussions in its status of reality. 


Negative facts participate in the immanent existential moment in the same manner as the 
positive ones. In Nothingness there lies a similar “being” as in Being. The not-“being”-red 
for instance is part of the subject in the same way as the “being” red.? 


In the not-being of a fact lies the same existence as in an existing fact. 

In her argumentation about facts from an existential point of view, we can discover 
“a being” that seems to bear some similarities to a Janus head: facts exist first and 
foremost if they can be considered in themselves. The fact that we can intellectually 
consider being and existence divides the fact from the object. Things can go through 
the same process of affiliation and recognition conforming to their essence, through 
which they become visible in the moment when they pronounce their affiliation to 
the essence itself. For this reason, the formal behaviour of a fact can be considered 
in its relationship to the very same being: its intentionality comes forth through a 
predicative explication that the being provides of itself—that is to say through its 
objective occurrence. The substance of the thing can be obtained in the predictability 
of the copula “is” not meaning of a general predicate, but of a formal intactness of 
its content in a substantial sense.!° The problem of distinguishing the being of a fact 
from the being of an object lies at the core of Conrad-Martius’ concept of essence 
developed during her treatment of ontology, which leads her to consider the “being” 
of an object from the point of view of its essence. Her argumentation at this point 
is still in keeping with the primary thought of Husserl and seeks to construct a link 
between the “things” and their essence as perceivable through their issuing from 
themselves. Here again Conrad-Martius’ thinking could be interpreted as an attempt 
to initiate research into the essence in a sense similar to her studies about ontology 
in order to reach the fundamental question that lies behind existence. 

She writes: 


The question about the nature of real Being is the original problem of ontology. It resumes 
with the natural distinction between “Being-something” and “Being-that”. Or between essen- 





Hering (1959, 463-469). 

°“Negative Sachverhalte nehmen genauso an dem immanent existenziellen Moment teil wie die 
positiven. Im Nichtsein liegt genauso ein ‘sein’ wie im Sein. Das Nicht-rot-‘sein’ z.B. ist dem 
betreffenden Subjektgegenstand genauso zugeordnet wie das Rot-‘sein’”. Conrad-Martius (1957, 
27). 

10Conrad-Martius (1957, 33). 
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tial and existential determination. With this distinction we still find ourselves in the realm 
of Being in its most general, purely abstract meaning of “finding something.!! 


The distinction between being-something and being-that, which Conrad-Martius 
chooses to introduce into her argumentation, only exists on a formal level because 
actually there is an interdependence between the terms on a “formal-functional” level 
so that the possibility of gathering the sheer presence of the being only exists in case 
one succeeds in grasping the being-something. The discourse concerning the being 
and the phenomenon can be summarized as follows: 


a. The essential determination of an entity is the only condition of its existence on 
a categorical as well as on an ideal level; 

b. The present being of a real existence can only be found on an existential level 
and not from the point of view of its essence; 

c. Reality does not provide any specification about a being from a general point of 
view. 


Conrad-Martius attempts to grasp the phenomena in their concrete form, in a context 
of trying to reach to the essence of reality. In a phenomenological sense, there is 
no need to find proof for a “there is” inherent to the things and their reality because 
before everything and every fact it is their essence which should be subject to exami- 
nation. Here an expression Heidegger uses in his “Being and Time” could be useful: 
“Being-there stands in a relation of being to its own Being”, although in his case, 
the expression of the “me-likeness” of being remains clearly distinguished from the 
argument about the reality of the entity. The real entity as such obtains its status 
of existence from its potentiality hidden in its being itself, a notion which clearly 
excludes simple presence.'* At this point, it becomes indispensable to understand not 
only how the phenomenon reestablishes itself but also how this can be done through 
a being which reveals itself in its status of reality. 


The “Real Being” and the Restitution of the Phenomenon 


Can the real entities become carriers of their own essence and contemporarily estab- 
lish themselves based on their being? Conrad-Martius resolves this question by devel- 
oping an ontology of reality where the real entities transport their proper essences 
and where their constitution, or their “being themselves”, becomes their actual foun- 
dation. Conrad-Martius calls the relationship between these two factors “essence of 





'l“Die Frage nach dem Wesen des realen Seins ist das Urproblem der Ontologie. Sie kniipft 
an die selbstverstindliche Unterscheidung zwischen Was-sein und Daf-sein an. Oder zwischen 
essenzieller und existentieller Bestimmtheit. Mit dieser Unterscheidung stehen wir zunachst noch 
im Felde von Sein iiberhaupt in seiner allgemeinsten, rein abstrakten Bedeutung bloBer Vorfind- 
lichkeit’’, Conrad-Martius (1957, 91). 


!2Conrad-Martius (1957, 94). 
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reality.!? This concept establishment is due to her need to bring together the essential 
characteristic both of reality and thing, in order to find the essential elements of real- 
ity in nature. Connecting these two spheres—the world of reality and the world of 
nature—means to accept the impossibility of ever really reaching to the existence of 
the world by way of philosophy only; and on this subject her argumentation begins 
to include a religious aspect, since this knowledge. According to her, this knowledge 
can be obtained only through God. Although the question is thus being transferred 
onto a slightly mystical level, her justification essentially remains always based on a 
concept of reality, about how the being and the not being relate to themselves each 
other.'* Conrad-Martius intellectual vicinity to Husserl cannot be denied, especially 
because she always value his motto of “Back to the things themselves!” as the only 
method of research to get to things in a sense of grasping them “flesh and bone” 
as applied in the research for their essence. Still, the concept of pure consciousness 
that Husserl describes in its absolute being through the phenomenological reduction, 
poses some problems for Conrad-Martius. She particularly criticizes the transcenden- 
tal reduction in which the epoché concerns itself with the suspension of judgement 
about any content of consciousness in order to divert all attention to pure conscious- 
ness. This is why phenomenology is used to study consciousness, isolating it from 
any content: itis not any more an examination of what is felt, known, seen or wanted, 
but of the conscious, perceiving, aspiring “T’. 

The greatest danger for a phenomenology based, as it is, on a level of conscious- 
ness is losing sight of the role of the being and the essence. This is why it becomes 
necessary to create an “ontology of reality” that could account for the things beyond 
their thinkability.!> Here we can discern two important aspects of her scientific pro- 
ceeding: First, she favours a determination of the actual being of things where a 
determination of their reality becomes the central object of investigation. The sec- 
ond aspect is not to deal anymore with the essence of things, but examine their 
existence. This is why she treats the question of thinkable objects in the world with 
special emphasis on natural and real objects, an intellectual proceeding made pos- 
sible by seeking insight into the actual being of things, or looking for an eidetic 
phenomenological conscience of the same. The essence of every single thing can 
be investigated without recourse to its existence, but solely by considering its “real 
aspect”.!© But how does Conrad-Martius succeed in establishing a truly original 
phenomenon, primary to reality and fully independent from factual reality? 

Positioning herself against Husserl, whom she defines as a “transcendental ide- 
alist ”!’, as he limited his research to the sphere of pure consciousness-excluded the 
idea of its reality vis-a-vis the real world and therefore destroyed the “phenomenon 
world.”!® She proposes an alternative method to the “noema of conscience” admit- 





'3Tbid. 95. 

14C£. Pfeiffer (2005, 50). 

'SC£. Ghigi (2008, 465). 

'6Cf. Pfeiffer (2005, 449). 

'7C£. Conrad-Martius (1965a, b, 378). 
'8Tbid. 
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ting for a world-phenomenon which “really” is part of conscience.'? Husserl was 
not able to overcome the idealistic transcendental part of the I, a task later completed 
by his student Heidegger. Whereas for Heidegger, it is impossible to reveal the 
being, since it can only reveal itself, according for Conrad-Martius it becomes 
admissible to reach the being by way of phenomenology. From this point of view, 
Conrad-Martius seems to concentrate on the truth of being as a revelation offered 
by the subject, while Heidegger would consider this thinking as metaphysical.”° 
Although she analyses the meaning of being and she focuses on finding a way of 
exercising phenomenology with any downside of subjectivity. She puts the world as 
hypothetical and invites us to reflect not on pure conscience, but on the essence of 
the real or more precisely, on the transcendental entity of conscience. 

Connecting being and reality also implies to ascribe a new meaning to the phe- 
nomenon, which needs to be considered in the moment of its “reinstatement”, or to 
be taken up by its roots, so to say. The sense of this reinstatement cannot be justified 
metaphysically, as if a real entity could be capable of realizing itself inside of its own 
factual being. It is shown, on the contrary, how each purely ontological moment of 
the being itself seeks a metaphysical-transcended creation so that which counts in 
the end is the being itself. It thus becomes clear how that last one regains an ontic 
function through which the abstract being becomes thinkable in concrete reality. In 
Hedwig Conrad-Martius’ thinking, it is the real that plays the most fundamental role: 

[It] is not only there, but its Being-there constitutes in it, inside the Being-there, an own 


functional moment of being-there [...] The real not only is, but its Being is in itself one that 
is. And this is why it is real or really being; through it, it possesses existentiality.”! 


The real entity puts itself before its own being to that point that these same real 
entities reveal themselves in their own onticity. This is why it is very important to 
point out the difference between the concept of “being” and that of substantiality. 
Substantiality must be understood purely in its primary and ontological role, as 
that which chiefly protects the being. The first concept differs from substantiality 
because the entity revealing itself in its essential power own being is what counts 
in the latter. Regarding this problem, she develops her ontological phenomenology, 
recognizable in the perception of the things that reveal themselves—according to 
the Greek approach of the phenomenon understood as phenomenon indicating a 
“showing itself’. Consequently, human understanding is made up of three moments 
summed up as follows: 1. The phenomena can be perceived in the form of their 
physicality of affiliation; 2. the essence are understood through the perceived entities; 
3 God can be comprehended in the moment he reveals his essence. 

From this, one can deduct that the necessary condition for their being understood 
lies in the things themselves until they bring the phenomenon to the point of being dis- 





19 Ibid. 371; and cf. Ales Bello (1992, 53). 


20Ghigi (2008, 467). 
21« ist nicht nur einfach da, sondern sein Dasein stellt funktionell in ihm, dem Daseienden, ein 
eigenes Daseinsmoment vor [...] Das Reale ist nicht nur, sondern sein Sein ist an ihm selber ein 
seiendes. Und eben dadurch ist es real oder wirklich seiend; eben dadurch besitzt es Existenzialitat’. 


Conrad-Martius (1957, 96). 
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covered and becoming perceivable in the other subjects. Consequently, the condition 
for understanding in a human being depends on his transcendental being. In that way, 
her argumentation about transcendence in certain ways is similar to that of Heideg- 
ger: the pre-ontological understanding of an entity always happens on the level of the 
being and never explicitly.”” It specifies the human being’s orientation in the world 
so that he may become free in his possibilities—what later in Heidegger will become 
the ontological difference. For Conrad-Martius, the question of transcendence can 
be identified with the original phenomenon of human existence,” although we must 
point out that Heidegger’s position in Being and Time for Conrad-Martius remains 
nihilistic: 
He leads us to the simple experience of Being as a basic given, which reveals itself upon 


further questioning as without origin: philosophical questioning drops into the “impossible 
Nothing” — in order to find something truly substantiated behind the “nevertheless.”+ 


The Being of Man is always looking for a way that may allow to move from Noth- 
ingness to Being: accordingly, it cannot be understood by consciousness. For this 
reasons, the entity and the world gain the status of tools for reaching existence which 
is not left to the being of Being but, on the contrary, requires a refection seeking to 
penetrate to the most profound regions of existence itself. What in Heidegger is exis- 
tence—in the sense of a Being—there possessing its own being—in Conrad-Martius 
are the things. Here the ontology of reality plays again a fundamental role and the 
following quote clearly helps to understand her meaning: 


The ontology of reality, which endeavours to and must grasp the world as it really is, must 
not disregard anything. Woe to him who does so in misguided imitation of natural science! 
The world is endlessly rich and complicated, until deep into her last foundations of being. 


The Concept of the World and the Role of Phenomenology 


The endeavour of viewing the world in its essentiality implies a twofold metaphysical 
problem: Ifin fact the world itself cannot keep existing when seen from the standpoint 
of the real Dasein, this would solve the ontological enigma of its finiteness as then 
it would be the world itself which becomes perceptible. This problem is intimately 
connected to the question of essentiality: on the one hand, it points to a potential 





22Cf, Pfeiffer (2005, 63). 
23Cf, Ales Bello (1992, 44). 


24<Fr fiihrt in die schlichte Erfahrung des Seins als des Grundgebenden, das sich in der 
weiteren Befragung als selbst grundlos erweist: philosophisches Fragen fragt ins ‘unmégliche 
Nichts’ hinein — um allerdings hinter ihm ‘dennoch’ ein nun wahrhaft Begriindendes zu finden’’. 
Halder (1966, 404). 

25«Der Realontologie jedoch, der die Welt so faBen will und muss, wie sie wirklich ist, darf nicht 
auslassen. Wehe ihm, wenn er das, in sonst loblicher, hier aber sehr verkehrter Nacheiferung der 
Naturwissenschaft tut. Die Welt ist unendlich reich und in ihrer derzeitigen Verfassung sehr kom- 
pliziert, auch in ihren letzen sie kostituierenden Seinsgriinden”, Conrad-Martius (1951, 93). 
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inconceivability of a given being on an ontological basis; on the other hand, it could 
explain how this possibility may be excluded from the theological sphere.*° This 
rather naturally leads to the obvious question of how to describe a world which 
would really be something. In the first part of this article entitled “The problem of 
being”, we talked about two key terms that could help constructively deal with this 
question, namely “essentiality” and “the relativity of being”. These terms, one could 
argue, might lead back to the realm of the metaphysical, in turn resulting into a 
possibly erroneous interpretation of the concepts in such a way that essentiality and 
the absoluteness of Dasein could be construed as being synonyms. On the contrary, we 
must seriously consider the role that essentiality plays in Conrad-Martius thinking, 
because according to her being in the world strongly depends on essentiality. As a 
result, the real world realizes itself out of itself, although it remains always rooted 
in the metaphysical. The fundamental difference between ontology and metaphysics 
lies in the discrepancy between essence and facticity defined as an actual limitation 
of the phenomenological essence itself: Therefore, the world as a reality remains 
separated from any hypothetical being. Consequentially, the empirical nature in its 
reality cannot subsist without an ontic basis deployed in the sphere of the potentiality 
of the given. Accordingly, the difference between transcendental phenomenology 
and ontology becomes more understandable, although both concepts apart from the 
question of knowledge also actually strife to actuate an epoke by actually referring 
to the given reality’s and the entities’ facticity.”” 

Hedwig Conrad-Martius provides a very precise definition of the world and the 
role it is supposed to play: “Here, world means everything: any manifestation of the 
physical including the human being, every last subjectivity that can be obtained by 
means of positivistic science”.”® 

Hedwig Conrad-Martius takes a contrary position to Husserl’s metaphysical egol- 
ogy, that is to say to his research into the actualization of objectivity, and proposes 
a transcendence of the same. By looking into the origins of the word ontology,”’ by 
understanding it to be the science of the essence, it becomes possible to obtain the 
ontological essence of given phenomena. The quest for insight for its means that 
prepositions are always open to something else,*° so that she becomes able to assess 
the empirical facticity of their physical manifestation, but not that of the real world 
in its entirety, that of the phenomena or that of the ontic essence, all of which define 
it 

It follows that ontological research is also phenomenological research, because 
the latter helps understanding the phenomenological qualities of being. The world, 
understood in its realness, helps us to comprehend even better the role that phe- 
nomenology plays in Conrad-Martius work and to see how far her view differs from 





26Cf. Conrad-Martius (1932, 80). 

27Cf. Conrad-Martius (1965a, b, 399). 

>8 Ibid. 

?°Cf. Conrad-Martius. Phinomenologie und Spekulation. Schriften zur Philosophie, 378. 
30Cf, Conrad-Martius (1963, 81). 

3! Ibid. 
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Husserl’s assessments, where the main focus lies on the validity of the question of 
insight into the reality of the world.*” Husserl never actually doubts the realness of 
the world. In his work, he manages to conciliate the relationship between the noetical 
and the noematical aspect,**; to this point, we may want to ask ourselves whether 
the phenomeno-noematic aspects do belong the world as a whole. In contrast with 
Husserl, Conrad-Martius believes states that the question must be answered on two 
different levels: first concerning the “real realness of the world”,** and secondly with 
reference to a transcendence of reality regarding consciousness. It becomes evident 
how the problem is oriented towards the phenomenon of the reality of the world 
reality, which according to Conrad-Martius can thus obtain autonomy. Compared to 
Husserl, who prefers an idealistic transcendental position setting aside the question 
of the reality of the world itself, Conrad-Martius privileges a factual reality over 
an idealistic one. Clearly, a transcendental reduction of Husserl’s phenomenology 
fails to establish a form of ontology, as one would automatically exclude reality by 
not considering the essentiality whose carrier the eidos has become. At this point, 
one needs to recognize the limits in Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology on the 
assessment of reality and draw on a more material aspect of the substrate of reality 
to obtain again ontological substantiality. 


Conclusion 


Although it is not possible to reach the “being-itself’ without the establishment 
of a “being real”—as the being is not capable of furnishing a completeness in the 
moment of reality—it is quite plausible according to Conrad-Martius to trace back 
the “Selbststeigen k6nnen” to the being itself. As the real constitution of the entity 
cannot undergo a reification in the sense of a relative making absolute, but it is rather 
the entity which reveals itself to be real it succeeds in gaining the potency of its own 
being. In this way, in order to reach the given of the real entities in their “selfness”’, 
one needs to elicit the ontic constitution of the volatile side of these entities, which 
continuously emanates from their own being. 

Conrad-Martius argumentation in “The Being” reveals itself as a real and proper 
method to follow in order to arrive at a phenomenology rooted in ontology, so that 
one can fundamentally reach the ultimate result that could attribute an essence to 
the existential substantiality. While elaborating on this problem, it seems to become 
indispensable for the author to show the phenomenon in its most profound nature, 
to reconduct it in a real and true manner to its roots in order to understanding it as 
a real entity and basic motive of its “being so” at the foundation of its proper being. 
From here, one can deduct that the moment of “being itself’ as a purely ontological 
phase has nothing to do with a “a being’, but the problem is rather to go back to the 





32CFf, Ales Bello (1992, 371). 
33 Conrad-Martius (1965a, b, 397). 
34Tbid. 
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formal constitution of the being itself of every reality as such. Thus, it is the existential 
moment, which will allow the being to modify itself according to reality. Neverthless 
the condition of that is that the phenomenon “trestitues” itself: When, in fact, the being 
reveals itself, reality is not yet. Its state of existence is not enough to gain its reality. 
Instead it might be pointed out its functional aspect, because only then one could 
shed light on its being, its proper “itself” and render it capable of completing the 
existentiality it possesses. This is why the real entities reveal themselves through 
their potency, and it is possible to comprehend them in their ontic constitution. In 
conclusion, she states a dichotomous relationship between the entity, its own being 
and its being-so. 
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Part III 
Developments on Sociality, Politics and 
Body-Politics in Stein, Arendt and Beauvoir 


From Collectives to Groups—Sartre " 
and Stein on Joint Action and Emotional x 
Sharing 


Gerhard Thonhauser 


Groups and Collectives 


One of the main elements of Sartre’s original contribution to social ontology is his 
distinction between groups and collectives. Groups and collectives are both gather- 
ings of individuals, but they are very different social entities. In Sartre’s own words: 


The group is defined by its undertaking and by the constant movement of integration which 
tends to turn it into pure praxis by trying to eliminate all forms of inertia from it; the collective 
is defined by its being, that is to say, in so far as all praxis is constituted by its being as mere 
[hJexis; it is a material, inorganic object in the practico-inert field in so far as a discrete 
multiplicity of active individuals is produced in it under the sign of the Other, as a real unity 
within Being, that is to say, as a passive synthesis, and to the extent that the constituted 
object is posited as essential and that its inertia penetrates every individual praxis as its 
fundamental determination by passive unity, that is to say, by the pre-established and given 
interpenetration of everyone as Others. (Sartre 2004, 255) 


Collectives are collections of individuals organized by material and social conditions. 
They are not defined by what they do, but rather by what they are. Collectives are no 
agents, as they do not have the ability to act as a unit. When describing a collective, we 
need to look at the circumstances and how they affect the practices of the individuals. 
In some cases, collectives might look like agents. This is because the circumstances 
coordinate individual practices in such a way that it appears as if they are working 
as a unit. 

In contrast, groups are defined by what they do. They are agents, or at least they are 
characterized by their attempt to become agents. Groups establish their own agency 
in acommon praxis by overcoming the social and material circumstances prescribing 
the behavior of their members. 
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Sartre calls the social and material organization of our environment that structures 
and regulates the behavior of individuals the “practico-inert.” Itis “practical,” because 
itis the result of human practices inscribing themselves into the material surrounding 
and the organization of social relations. It is “inert” insofar as it is solidified into a 
set of social and material conditions outside the reach of our direct intervention. As 
a consequence, we meet it as an alienated force governing our behavior. In everyday 
life, we are mostly acting according to the prescriptions of the practico-inert field. 
Sartre calls such everyday activities “hexis,’ because they follow the established 
set of possible actions within a given environment. “Praxis,” on the other hand, is 
defined as an attempt to overcome the forces of the practico-inert field and to win 
back agency in a strong sense, i.e., the capacity to determine the range of possible 
actions. 

Take the metro as an example: It is a major intervention in the material environ- 
ment, with tunnels and station buildings all around the city. This material organization 
structures the behavior of the residents. For example, it provides them with a certain 
set of possible ways to get to work, making it more reasonable to take one path and 
less reasonable to take another. This material organization is accompanied by more 
or less subtle social norms: On escalators, for instance, you stand on the right and 
walk on the left. In a similar way, most of our everyday practices, especially in cities, 
are prescribed by the options that the structure of our social and material environment 
provides. 


Collectives 


A public transportation system structures the passengers into a collective.’ As part of 
a collective, individuals are interchangeable insofar as they are identical in relation 
to the organizational principles. From the perspective of the public transportation 
system, they are all passengers. The specific features of each individual are irrel- 
evant; the collective makes them “identical as separate individuals” (Sartre 2004, 
260). Sartre calls this a “serialized collective.” The defining feature of a serialized 
collective is that it treats all individuals as identical and interchangeable. A queue is 
a good example: A queue is a “practice whose sole purpose is to avoid conflicts and 
arbitrariness by creating an order” (Sartre 2004, 261). The serial unity eliminates all 
differences and serializes the individuals according to an arbitrary procedure (first 
come, first served, for instance). To be sure, we could imagine all kinds of systems 
that decide who goes first by reference to intrinsic qualities of the individual, for 
example morally reprehensible practices like racial segregation or forms of everyday 
etiquette like offering one’s seat to an elderly person. A serialized collective revokes 
any such reference to the specific individual. To participate in the praxis of queuing 
means to “accept the impossibility of deciding which individuals are dispensable in 
terms of the intrinsic qualities of the individual” (Sartre 2004, 261). 





‘Sartre famously uses the example of a gathering of people waiting at a bus stop (Sartre 2004, 256). 
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Sartre highlights three additional features that characterize serialized collectives 
(Sartre 2004, 257-259). The first is the isolation of the individuals. Sartre considers 
isolation not only as the material reality of mass society in big cities; he also points 
out that it is a decisive element of what shapes the lived experience of the individuals 
living under such conditions: The passengers waiting for the train, for instance, have 
no interest in one another; they exist alongside each other, following their private 
goals. The goals and actions of the individuals and their awareness thereof negate 
any form of communality among them. 

The second characteristic is reciprocity. Even though each individual is unaware 
of the concrete number and appearance of the others and does not include them in 
the understanding of what she is doing, the individuals are aware of the fact that they 
are part of a gathering. More importantly, reciprocity is a constitutive element of the 
structure of the material surrounding. From the perspective of an observer, it is clear 
that the “isolated behavior [...] presupposes a structure of reciprocity at every level” 
(Sartre 2004, 258). In our example, the individuals all stand on the same platform, and 
being one among many is a major factor in determining each individual’s possible 
course of action. 

Third, Sartre emphasizes that these people have a “common interest,” even though 
it is not part of their awareness, but rather something that “unites them from outside” 
(Sartre 2004, 258-259). Their unification is that they all wait for the same train. This 
shapes their present interest: They want the train to arrive on time and take them to 
where they want to go. But the unification also entails more general interests: They 
could, for example, be concerned with the shortening of intervals on this particular 
line, or they could support an improvement of public transportation in general. As 
part of a collective, however, the individuals experience such interests as individual 
interests and do not become aware that they are in fact common. 

To sum up, collectives are defined by their social and material organization and 
how this organization penetrates the behavior of the individuals: “I call the two-way 
relation between a material, inorganic, worked object and a multiplicity which finds 
its unity of exteriority in it collective” (Sartre 2004, 269). Collectives do not count as 
agents. Rather, they are a set of circumstances structuring the actions of individuals. 


The Relation of Collectives and Groups 


How do we get from such a collective organized by external structures to a group 
acting as aunit? Is there a path from the unification “from the outside” to an integration 
“from the inside”? 

Sartre explains that certain collectives—direct gatherings of serially united indi- 
viduals—enable the formation of groups. Indeed, he appears to hold the stronger 
claim that groups can only emerge on the basis of such collectives: “Through its 
serial unity [...] the gathering furnishes the elementary conditions of the possibility 
that its members should constitute a group” (Sartre 2004, 345). It is important to note 
that Sartre stresses that there is no necessity built into a collective to form the basis 
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for groups. The transformation from collectives to groups is no automatism, and in 
most cases, collectives do not transform into groups. Moreover, the formation of a 
group does not eliminate the collective at its basis. Rather, the collective continues 
to exist as the substructure of the group. In Sartre’s words: “Groups [...] can arise 
only on the foundation of a collective which, however, they do not eliminate (at least 
not entirely)” (Sartre 2004, 253). Groups are at the constant risk of falling back into 
collectives. “Groups die and then disintegrate” (Sartre 2004, 254), thereby returning 
to being collectives. 

What does it mean for a collective to be transformed into a group? In short, it 
means that the external structuring of the gathering is overcome by common praxis. 
How can such a transformation come about? How does common praxis emerge? 
Sartre states that it requires a change in the social and material conditions, a sort 
of trigger that leads the individuals to engage in a common praxis. He mentions 
a “danger” or a “transformation of instrumentality” (a modification of a tool that 
requires a modification of the collective which is structured around it). In Sartre’s 
own words: 

The upheaval which destroys the collective by the flash of a common praxis obviously 

originates in a synthetic, and therefore material, transformation, which occurs in the context 

of scarcity and of existing structures. For organisms whose risks and practical movement, 

as well as their suffering, reside in need, the driving-force is either danger, at every level 

of materiality (whether it be hunger, or the bankruptcy whose meaning is hunger, etc.), 

or transformations of instrumentality (the exigencies and scarcity of the tool replacing the 


scarcity of the immediate object of need; or the modifications of the tool, seen in their 
ascending signification, as necessary modifications of the collective). (Sartre 2004, 349) 


I think that this is an intriguing observation, but as a theory of the transformation 
from collectives to groups it is wanting. It highlights possible triggers, but it does not 
elucidate the process. We might say that it explains what causes the transformation, 
but it does not comprehend the processes through which the individuals come to 
engage in a common praxis. I consider at least two elements necessary for the for- 
mation of a common praxis: a shift of awareness on the part of the individuals and a 
transformation of their relations. It needs to be explained how isolation is overcome 
by becoming aware of reciprocity and common interest. In addition, the interactions 
in basic forms of common praxis are in need of elaboration. 

Let us consider some examples.” The gathering of individuals still stands on the 
platform waiting for the train. Imagine that at some point it becomes obvious that 
the train will not arrive. Such an event might lead to a variety of reactions. A person 
working close by decides to walk to her workplace and leaves the station. Another 
person consults her smartphone to investigate alternative routes and leaves for another 
metro line. Some passengers start discussing about the best course of action: “Where 
do you need to go?”—“T need to go to the main train station. Do you know how to 
get there fastest?”—“I don’t know, but I also need to catch a train.” A third person 





?Sartre discusses the Storming of the Bastille as example of such a transformation. This is in line 
with his preference for revolutionary practices throughout the Critic of Dialectical Reason, which 
is understandable given the Marxist conviction it is built on. In my discussion here, I prefer to use 
everyday examples. 
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jumps in: “T need to go to the train station as well. I don’t think that we can make it 
on time with this line not running.” —‘“What about sharing a taxi?” The others agree, 
and the three leave the station to find a taxi and drive to the train station together. 

This appears to be what Sartre means when he writes that an external event 
changing the material circumstances might lead the serially united individuals to 
engage in a common praxis. In this example, they engage in a deliberative process 
about possible courses of action. In the conversation, they realize that they have a 
common interest (they all need to go to the train station) and they form a plan of 
sharing a taxi to go there together. In the state of a collective, the individuals pursued 
their individual goals each for herself, negating their communality. When merging 
into a group, they become aware of their common interest and start cooperating on its 
basis. They become aware of the possibility of acting together, which, up to this point, 
was not perceived as a possible course of action. In addition, the example shows the 
short-term nature of such common praxis. As soon as our three protagonists reach 
the train station, each of them will go to her individual path again. Finally, as the 
brief examples of the individuals leaving the station on their own show, the external 
event triggers the possibility for forming groups, but it does not necessarily lead to 
it, allowing for individualist reactions as well. 


Groups-in-Fusion 


I claim that this is not only an adequate reconstruction of Sartre’s account, but also a 
good conceptualization of what is happening in such cases. However, these are not 
the kind of examples Sartre is interested in. To get where Sartre is aiming, consider 
this fourth example: As it becomes clear that the train will not arrive, one person 
expresses her annoyance with the situation: “There are problems with this line all the 
time!” Another person agrees: “The metro system is a mess—far too many technical 
problems.” A third person jumps in with an explanation: “This is because the entire 
public transportation system is underfinanced. Look at how old those trains are.” A 
discussion about transportation policy starts, and over its course, a feeling emerges 
that something needs to be done about the situation. The individuals are ready to 
become active, but they have no idea what should be done. In this situation, somebody 
shouts: “To the Ministry of Transport!” Coincidentally, it is only a few blocks away 
from the station. Following the lead, several individuals start walking there. They 
still do not know what their goal is, but they have a common understanding that 
something needs to be done about this misery, and the Ministry of Transport appears 
like a good place to start. On their way, they meet other people who are also angry 
about the condition of the public transportation network, and realizing where the 
gathering is heading, they join the march. Soon after, a spontaneous demonstration 
has formed in front of the ministry. 

A demonstration is clearly a common praxis, as it is something that can only be 
done together by a multiplicity of individuals. The common praxis is based on the 
individuals’ transformed awareness: As long as they remained in the status of being 
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part of a collective, they did not notice their common interest. Now they experience 
the common interest as common and act on its basis. However, the demonstration in 
this example is not a joint action in the full-blown sense as usually analyzed in the 
literature on collective intentionality (e.g., Tuomela and Miller 1988; Gilbert 1990; 
Searle 1990; Miller 1992; Bratman 2006). It cannot be accounted for in terms of the 
execution of a joint intention or plan. In the typical cases analyzed in the literature 
(like painting a house or going for a walk together), individuals agree on a joint goal 
and commit to do their part according to a plan. We saw this in the example of the 
group sharing a taxi. In the case of the demonstration, however, the joint goal does 
not come first in the act, but is rather something that emerges later, if at all. The 
individuals gathered in front of the ministry do not have a coordinated plan. They do 
not act on the basis of a proper joint intention. They simply act according to what 
the circumstances suggest, spontaneously coordinating their actions and figuring out 
what to do next along the way. The only guidance is a vague awareness of the common 
interest. 


People did not come out to meet particular individuals, or to obey some order, or to carry out 
some definite task: they went to a particular public place in the knowledge that they would 
find a lot of other people there who had come under the same conditions and whose objective 
was otherwise indeterminate. (Sartre 2004, 369) 


Sartre is aware of the difference between a full-blown joint action and the kind 
of joint action exemplified by such a spontaneous demonstration. He explains that 
groups have an organizational structure. They have certain goals and plans and act 
on their basis. Membership in a group implies certain normative commitments. The 
gathering I described does not have any of these characteristics. Accordingly, Sartre 
does not call such a gathering a group, but a “group-in-fusion” (groupe en fusion) 
(Sartre 2004, 345-404). A group-in-fusion is not yet a group, but a gathering in the 
process of becoming a group. In a group-in-fusion, my action is part of a common 
praxis, without that praxis being directed by joint intentions or plans. Our actions 
produce a “common result,” but this result “could not be envisaged in itself (at least 
not at the rudimentary level of the group-in-fusion)” (Sartre 2004, 378; translation 
modified). 


Common Interest and Social Change 


The function of common praxis is to transform the isolation of the individuals by 
establishing their reciprocity and unification. Thereby, external circumstances bind- 
ing their action into a mere hexis are overcome in common praxis. Through common 
praxis, the individuals win back their agency in the sense of being the one’s that 
determine the course of action: 


Up to this point, in fact — in the dimension of the collective — the real has defined itself by its 
impossibility. Indeed, what is called the meaning of realities is precisely the meaning of that 
which, in principle, is forbidden. The transformation therefore occurs when impossibility 
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itself becomes impossible, or when the synthetic event reveals that the impossibility of change 
is an impossibility of life. The direct result of this is to make the impossibility of change the 
very object that has to be transcended if life is to continue. In other words, we have come 
to a vicious circle: the group constitutes itself on the basis of a need or common danger and 
defines itself by the common objective which determines its common praxis. (Sartre 2004, 
349-350) 


Being in the state of a collective implies that the individuals conceive of the social 
and material circumstances as a given force that is beyond possible change. Sartre’s 
idea is that social change requires that the degree of suffering reaches a level that 
forces the individuals to do something about their situation. Imagine that the constant 
failure of the public transportation system makes lives unbearably difficult (it is, 
for instance, regularly impossible to get to work on time). Such a situation, Sartre 
suggests, prompts the individuals to realize the possibility of changing their situation 
(based on the impossibility of continuing to live like that), which up to this point was 
perceived as impossible. A vague “something needs to be done about this” might 
lead a multiplicity of individuals into a common praxis aimed at changing their 
situation. Sartre, however, points out that what he has said so far is not enough for 
understanding the transformation from a collective into a group: 


Yet neither common need, nor common praxis, nor common objectives can define a commu- 
nity unless it makes itself into a community by feeling individual need as common need, and 
by projecting itself, in the internal unification of a common integration, towards objectives 
which it produces as common. Without famine, this group would not have constituted itself: 
but why does it define itself as common struggle against common need? Why is it that, as 
sometimes happens, individuals in a given case do not quarrel over food like dogs? (Sartre 
2004, 350) 


Sartre’s observation is that in many cases the urge to do something about a situation 
does not lead to a joint striving for change, but rather to responses by individuals or 
small groups that do not follow the larger goal of social change. On the contrary, such 
responses often stand in conflict with each other in such a way that improvements 
for some individuals make it even worse for others. Sartre illustrates that with the 
drastic image of dogs quarreling over food, rather than cooperating to improve their 
situation, they fight over the limited resources available. 

Given these parameters, how does it come about that individuals develop a com- 
mon perspective aiming at social change? Sartre writes that this presupposes “feeling 
individual need as common need,” which is the basis for a gathering to project itself 
toward common objectives, a projecting that constitutes the internal unification of a 
group. 

Hence, what we need is an account of the experience of common interest that can 
form the basis for such an internal unification. Sartre does not really offer such an 
account, and it is here that I claim that Stein’s notion of emotional sharing can help. 

Sartre’s idea is that unification does not happen through an intellectual act or some 
form of deliberation, but in common praxis. For that solution to work, however, an 
account of what it means to engage in a common praxis that is prior to internal 
unification is required. Can we conceive of a common praxis that is not yet lead by a 
projection toward a common objective? We need to understand how individuals can 
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act together without being coordinated by a plan and not (yet) knowing what they 
are doing. In the following two sections, I will show how an account of emotional 
sharing and an investigation into the sphere of unreflected imitation and contagion 
offer important contributions to solving this puzzle. 


Common Interest and Emotional Sharing 


In On the Problem of Empathy, Edith Stein introduces her account of empathy, 
understood as the ability to apprehend the mental lives of others, as an mental act sui 
generis (Stein 1989, 11). In empathy, “a non-primordial content—the affective states 
of another individual—is directly given to us in a primordial experience” (Vendrell 
Ferran 2015, 483). The mode of givenness makes empathy similar to perceiving; the 
difference is that the content we are empathizing is given to us as non-primordial, 
meaning that in empathy I am aware that the experienced state is not my state, but 
the state of another. Empathy involves a clear self-other distinction; it apprehends an 
emotion as the emotion of another. 

While Stein defines empathy as the apprehension of other minds in general, her 
analysis focuses on affective states. Whether this is based on a careful consideration 
of the matter or rather coincidence, it highlights the importance of affectivity for 
the structure of our minds and our constitution as agents. In the current philosophy 
of mind, Stein’s perspective has found a revival in the paradigm of affective inten- 
tionality (Goldie 2000). In this paper, I will focus on Stein’s account of emotional 
sharing. In On the Problem of Empathy, she provides an example of a situation in 
which several individuals start to feel an emotion together: 

A special edition of the paper reports that the fortress has fallen. As we hear this, all of us 

are seized by an excitement, a joy, a jubilation. We all have ‘the same’ feeling. Have thus the 

barriers separating one ‘I’ from another broken down here? Has the ‘I’ been freed from its 
monadic character? Not entirely. I feel my joy while I empathically comprehend the others’ 
and see it as the same. And, seeing this, it seems that the non-primordial character of the 
foreign joy has vanished. Indeed, this phantom joy coincides in every respect with my real 
live joy, and theirs is just as live to them as mine is to me. Now I intuitively have before me 


what they feel. It comes to life in my feeling, and from the ‘I’ and ‘you’ arises the ‘we’ as a 
subject of a higher level. (Stein 1989, 17) 


Stein describes an interactive situation in which emotional sharing evolves. It begins 
with several not yet interlinked individuals feeling the same emotion, each for her- 
self. Through mutual apprehensions of each other’s emotion, the feeling gradually 
transforms into a shared experience. I do no longer experience it as mine or your 
emotion, but rather as ours.? 

I suggest that in analogy, we can conceptualize the step from collectives to groups 
as a transformation of the individual experiences of the (objectively) common interest 





3A few years after On the Problem of Empathy, Stein develops a more elaborate account of emotional 
sharing in Philosophy of Psychology and the Humanities (Stein 2000). For a detailed discussion of 
Stein’s account of emotional sharing (Szanto 2015). 
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into a shared experience of that interest, leading the individuals to jointly experience 
the common interest as shared. In addition, I think that we should go beyond Sartre 
in suggesting that we can best conceive of what is shared in terms of “evaluative atti- 
tudes” or “concerns” (Helm 2001; Roberts 2003). This leads us to consider emotional 
sharing as an important basis for common praxis besides or prior to joint intentions. 
I follow Salmela and Nagatsu here, who discuss examples that indicate “that impul- 
sive collective behavior motivated by collective emotions of the weakest type is not 
jointly intentional as it has no joint or common goal, nor coordination between the 
agents” (Salmela and Nagatsu 2016, 45). 


Contagion and Acting on Emotions 


For Sartre’s account to work, we need an understanding of how emotional sharing can 
simultaneously be the basis for and the result of a common praxis. Stein’s account in 
Philosophy of Psychology and the Humanities can help us to improve Sartre’s theory 
by providing a more nuanced understanding of unplanned common praxis. 

Stein raises a different question than Sartre. She wonders how an experimental 
stream of a community can arise and discusses four forms of connection in the mental 
sphere: association, motivation, causality, and efficacy of the will (Stein 2000, 167). 
For the given purpose, the notion of causality is most useful. Stein introduces the 
following example: Imagine sitting tired at your desk after a long day of work, 
having the impression that you are not capable of doing anything else today. In this 
situation, a friend comes in, full of energy, and confronts you with a question that 
engages her. Quickly, you are in a heated discussion with her and do not notice being 
tired anymore (Stein 2000, 173). How is something like this possible? In particular, 
Stein is intrigued by the following question: Do I need to have an explicit experience 
of the energy and excitement of the other in order to be infected by it? She offers the 
following answer: 


It doesn’t seem to be required that the condition not my own would turn into an object for 
me, i.e., that I would be specifically directed toward it and grasp it clearly. You’ll even be 
able to say that such a grasping isn’t present as a rule in cases of ‘contagion,’ and that where 
it’s present, it doesn’t usually bring on contagion. (Stein 2000, 174) 


At this point, Stein follows Scheler in discussing emotional contagion as a process 
of “sharing” feelings with others without being aware of others as the source of my 
feeling (Scheler 2008, 14-18). As we will see, however, her account is more nuanced 
and allows for a number of qualifications. 

But first, I would like to point out that Sartre also refers to contagion in his 
description of the emerging common praxis in a group-in-fusion: 


And this situation established what is sometimes, and improperly, called contagion or imi- 
tation, etc.: in this behaviour everyone sees his own future in the Other and, on that basis, 
discovers his present action in that of the Other; but, in these still inert movements, imitation 
is also self-discovery through doing one’s own action over there in the Other, and through 
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doing the action of the Other here, in oneself, fleeing one’s own flight and that of the Other, 
launching a single attack both through the Other and with one’s own fists, without either 
understanding or agreement (it is exactly the opposite of an understanding), but realising 
and living alterity on the basis of the synthetic unity of an organised, future totalisation of 
the gathering by an outside group. (Sartre 2004, 354) 


I think that we can directly apply Stein’s findings to further analyze what Sartre 
describes. Stein emphasizes that contagion (not necessarily, but) mostly takes place 
in face-to-face interaction. Most importantly, that implies that knowledge about the 
affective state of another does not do the job. In Stein’s example: Knowing that my 
friend is full of energy does not infect me with this energy; only the direct encounter 
with her lets me forget my tiredness and join her excitement (Stein 2000, 174). 
We can combine this with Sartre’s analysis into an account of common praxis—as 
unreflected interaction and mutual contagion within a gathering—that leads to an 
escalation of emotional sharing, which in turn forms the basis for continuing and 
intensifying the common praxis. 

I suspect that in real-life situations, a variety of complex processes fall under 
that description and empirical research is required to explore them further. Stein’s 
phenomenological analysis offers fine-grained differentiations that would be worth 
further exploration and could have a significant impact for our understanding of such 
processes. Most importantly, she distinguishes three forms of unreflected imitation: 


(1) Joining in with someone else’s movements that do not have the value of expressive 
appearances [Ausdruckserscheinungen]; 
(2) Joining in with someone else’s expressive appearances; and 


(3) Being seized by someone else’s sentient states, in connection with an imitating of the 
expressive appearances in which they become manifest. (Stein 2000, 182-183) 


Her main suggestion is that there are forms of being infected by movements, expres- 
sive appearances, and mental states of others that do not require any “mental func- 
tioning.’* In other words, such processes can influence behavior without requiring 
any awareness thereof. In Stein’s words: 


The foregoing considerations have taught us that there’s such a thing as an impact of one sen- 
tient individual upon another [even] when no mental functioning of any kind is in play. What 
this makes possible is a modification of the behavior of one individual under the influence 
of another, a conformity in behavior of a series of individuals who mutually influence one 
another, and finally an intermeshing of functionalities of different individuals which serves 
objectively one purpose. (Stein 2000, 187) 


I suggest that this observation can serve as an important step in understanding how a 
common praxis, in which the partaking individuals do not know what they are doing, 
can come about. Stein understands the difference between such a common praxis 
and a proper joint action, and she points out the limits of such primitive common 
praxis: 





4This is intriguing because it allows us to postulate continuity between certain collective behaviors 
in humans and animals, as Stein herself points out (Stein 2000, 176-177 and 182-184; cf. Stein 
1989, 58-59 and 68-69). 
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What is not possible without mental activation is any stance-taking of the individuals to 
one another, any consensus or any methodical cooperation with it, and finally any collective 
behavior in the genuine sense. The collectivity of the behavior includes an experiencing as 
a collective experiencing; and this ‘experiencing as’ is itself a mental functioning. (Stein 
2000, 187) 


This corresponds to Sartre again, who underscores that groups-in-fusion are not (yet) 
groups in the full sense, as being a group presupposes an understanding of what the 
group is doing concretized in joint objectives and plans. 


Outlook 


Following the lead of Sartre’s Critique of Dialectic Reason, I have considered forms 
of common praxis that are not directed by a joint goal or plan. Sartre introduces the 
notion of a “group-in-fusion”’, which is a gathering of individuals acting together on 
the basis of an experience of common interest, but not knowing what they are doing. 
Following Stein, I have tried to elucidate the experience of common interest through 
an account of emotional sharing, and suggested that emotional sharing, at the same 
time, is the basis for common praxis and the result of mutual imitation and contagion 
taking place in common praxis. Such forms of common praxis are very common, but 
they have been widely ignored in research on social ontology. 

The purpose of this paper has been to show that there is an entire field to be 
explored by interdisciplinary research and that Sartre and Stein are good starting 
points for tackling this issue. 
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Women as Zoa politica or Why There ® 
Could Never Be a Women’s Party. Check or 
An Arendtian-Inspired Phenomenology 

of Female Political Subject 


Maria Robaszkiewicz 


Let me begin by telling a story: on the 24 October 1975, women of Iceland went on 
strike. For one day, 90% of women refused to work, cook and take care of children. 
Instead, they came together to demonstrate and demand gender equality. In Reyk- 
javik alone, 25,000 women gathered in the Downtown Square. Impressive bird’s-eye 
photographs of the rally show thousands of women of all ages, carrying banners call- 
ing for gender equality and equal pay, but most of all protesting against the political 
under-representation of women. It was the largest of more than 20 rallies throughout 
the country. Vigdis Finnbogadottir, who subsequently became a prominent politi- 
cian and Europe’s first female president, remembers the gathering as an empowering 
experience: “There was a tremendous power in it all and a great feeling of solidarity 
and strength among all those women standing on the square in the sunshine’. 

Initially suggested as a national women’s strike by the radical feminist organi- 
zation Red Stockings, the project gained universal support from all major women’s 
organizations, as well as labour unions, only after it had been renamed “Women’s 
Day Off “- Renaming made the event accessible not only to women who identified 
as feminists, but to every female Icelander. Except for the simple demand for more 
political representation and an equal economic status for women, neither a particular 
political programme was pushed forward, nor a particular party or worldview was 
used to form the general background of the project. 

The strike gained enormous support not only from women of Iceland, but also 
from the majority of men. Men were temporarily overwhelmed by the sudden need 
to take care of children and households, as they were not used to performing these 
tasks. Many companies and institutions—including schools and nurseries—had to 
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shut down or run at half-capacity, while sausages, the favourite ready meal of the 
time, reportedly sold out in supermarkets.’ In spite of the initial shock, men were 
generally in favour of the women’s cause.* This way, the equal political and economic 
status of women became a national endeavour in Iceland. 

Also, following the “Women’s Day Off”, a political party formed, targeting issues 
regarded as specifically female. The party, Women’s List, had a decisively feminist 
program, campaigning for political and economic equality. After gaining several 
seats in the Icelandic parliament between 1983 and 1999, the party disbanded, with 
its members joining other left-wing parties.° 

As shown by the example of courageous Icelandic women, such things happen. Ina 
spirit of solidarity, women are capable of striving for political goals, or in other words, 
of forming political interest groups. However, the question remains unanswered: if 
women’s oppression is common to all women, why has it not yet been possible to 
eliminate it through common political action? Why would women everywhere not 
unite to end conditions that—seemingly—are universally harmful to all of them, 
limit their rights as citizens, their potential for development, and their quality of 
life? Thereby, it should be possible to solve the problem of women’s oppression if 
all women, or at least the majority of women, acted solidary. But regardless of the 
frequency of feminist calls for solidarity and the quality of their arguments, women’s 
universal solidarity more often remains fiction rather than fact. Why? 

The answer seems to lie in the diversity of experience. As various factors shape 
women’s life experience, it may differ to a great degree. Although this problem 
has been addressed by intersectional feminism,° which stresses certain categorical 
cross-references, it is more complex: on the nuclear level, the life experience of 
every single woman is different, and consequently, their perception of the so-called 
women’s problem varies significantly. As a result, the fact of identifying as a woman 
as a basis for encompassing women’s solidarity in political matters seems to be 
questionable. 

In this paper, I will argue that a universal solidarity, based solely on the fact of being 
a woman, is not only impossible, but also not necessarily desirable. Using Hannah 
Arendt’s concept of plurality of the political realm, I will show why her account also 
applies to women as a group and in what ways it benefits both the political realm and 
women themselves. In the first section, I will outline, which position gender takes 
in Arendt’s political phenomenology and her traditional, if not outdated, view on 
femininity. Next, I will discuss the Arendtian concept of political judgement against 
the background of plurality of the political space. In the last section, I will show 
what the notion of political judgement implies, when taking the gender and life 
experience of the judging subject into account. As there is no firm foundation for 
common gender-based experience, I will argue that we only do justice to the multiple 





3Tbid. 
4Brewer (2015). 
5 Eythorsson and Jahn (2009, 195-218; 209-210). 


©Kimberlé Crenshaw, Patricia Hill Collins, and Gloria Anzaldta, among others. See also: Carastathis 
(2014, 304-314). 
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experiences of women involved by emphasizing the plurality of the public sphere. 
In conclusion, I will enquire how we can profit from this state of affairs, rather than 
perceive it as an insolvable obstacle in achieving gender equality. 

In the course of my argumentation, I will refer to terms ‘women’s experience’ 
and ‘female experience’—used synonymically—to depict a presumable experience 
shared by all women, or at least most persons identifying as women. Further, I will 
refer to the term “feminine embodiment’ to describe the kind of corporeal condition- 
ing that is traditionally ascribed to women. 

The point I make in this paper might seem somewhat crude, but it has been 
prompted by claims reoccurring in the feminist discourse: feminist attempts to uni- 
versalize female experience that I refer to in the course of my argumentation, and 
the demand for universal female political standpoint, which is often encountered in 
academic discussions. There seems to be a sentiment prevailing among some femi- 
nist scholars, which one might, analogous to the Socratic moral intellectualism, call 
“feminist intellectualism’: every woman would share a feminist standpoint once they 
have a proper understanding of its cause. As tempting as this vision might be, I do 
not consider it accurate. The objective of this paper is to argue against this sentiment 
and its political implications. 


Hannah Arendt on Female Condition 


Arendt herself is an ambivalent figure for feminist-oriented scholars. On the one 
hand, her groundbreaking work in the field of political theory highlights her position 
in the intellectual history of women. On the other hand, she repeatedly expressed 
her reservations against feminist movement.’ However, even these critical comments 
are rare—it seems that Hannah Arendt was simply not particularly concerned with 
feminism. 

Arendt’s lack of interest in feminism is remarkable. Her insensibility towards 
its emancipatory endeavour is surprising, especially as Arendt grew up and made a 
noteworthy academic career in a world, where political rights of her gender were 
restricted and the possibility to become active in the public could not be taken for 
granted. She profited from the newly gained freedom, but remained largely blind to 
this fact. It would definitely have been possible to incorporate ‘the women’s question’ 
in her theoretical framework differently, for example, by assigning not only social, 
but also political significance to the quest for women’s rights. Arendt does not do so. 
One reason is definitely her liberal conviction of the equality of all human beings, 
which resulted from her origins ‘not in the Left, but in the traditions of German 
philosophy’.® For Arendt, women are primarily human beings among others and 





7Cf.: Gaus (1964). Young-Bruehl (1982, 272-273); Arendt (1932, 177-179). Arendt was reluctant 
to isolate ‘the women’s question’ from the general scope of the political, cf.: Dietz (1995, 17-50, 
esp. 19). 

8Dietz (1995, 18). 
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they carry out their femaleness in the private sphere. Biographical reasons seem to 
be just as important: her Jewish origins influenced Arendt’s life decisively. Hence, 
political implications of being Jewish were not only theoretically comprehensible, 
but also practically tangible for her. At the same time, she failed to address her 
position as a woman in terms of the public. Her biographer Elisabeth Young-Bruehl 
speculates that Arendt’s lack of interest in the problem of sexism results from the 
fact that she was never confronted with the necessity to combine the roles of a 
mother and an intellectual.? Be it accurate or not, Arendt consequently refused to 
acknowledge her femaleness to be a relevant factor in her life. As she bluntly put it 
in an interview for New York Times, concerning her appointment as the first female 
professor in Princeton: ‘I am not disturbed at all about being a woman professor 
because I am quite used to being a woman’.!° So, in contrast to one of her feminist 
critics, Adrienne Rich, who, a half-Jew herself, once wrote: ‘If asked to choose, I 
might have said [...]: J am a woman, not a Jew’,'! for Arendt her identity as a Jew 
was politically significant, whereas her identity as a woman was not. 

This disinterest in politicizing her position as a woman and ‘the women’s ques- 
tion’ altogether is apparent in Arendt’s theory. According to her description of the 
spheres of human life in The Human Condition, the biological fact of being a woman 
belongs in the private sphere, corresponding to the human activity of labour and the 
condition of life itself. In this realm, human beings satisfy their biological needs 
and follow one simple aim: to survive. From this perspective, men and women are 
just living organisms or animals among others. They breathe, digest, and procreate; 
they differ from one another only numerically. This notion of human life falls under 
the circular processuality of nature, as it is not individually tangible, but a part of 
a larger life process.'* Obviously, put in this framework, biological gender has no 
political significance for Arendt. From the point of view of sheer life sustainability, 
the question if one is a man or a woman is merely a technical one. It might influence 
one’s mode of survival, but has no world-building implications. By contrast, in the 
realm of action, where our political potential plays out, everyone differs radically 
from everyone else by virtue of plurality. Plurality, says Arendt, is an essential pre- 
requisite of acting and means that ‘we are all the same, that is, human, in such a 
way, that nobody is ever the same as anyone else who ever lived, lives or will live’.!° 
In this sense, gender is not a unique characteristic of an individual, influencing her 
faculty of acting, but a set of repeatable biological functions that do not shape her 
political performance in any significant manner. The fact of being a woman remains 
for Arendt pre-political and thus politically irrelevant. 


°Young-Bruehl (1996, 307-324, esp. 324). Young-Bruehl perceives Arendt’s lack of sensibility 
towards everyday sexism as analogous to her distinction between ‘everyday antisemitism’, which 
only affects one personally, and ‘political antisemitism’, which bears serious political consequences. 
Cf. Ibid. 323. However, this does not explain, why Arendt did not recognize the political facet of 
sexism. 
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Rich (1993, 224-239, esp. 238). 
12 Arendt (1998, 96-98). 
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According to Arendt, when the private and the political realm intermingle, the 
social sphere is born, where the public space is misused for treating private issues. 
This results in her controversial understanding of the social problem as a matter of 
administrative rather than political intervention. !* From this point of view, the gender 
question is a particular articulation of the social problem: a natural condition that has 
its relevance in the private sphere is transferred into the public realm, where it does not 
belong. Critically discussed from the very beginning, Arendt’s account of the social 
was subject to several interesting reinterpretations in the last decades, indicating 
that it is possible to politicize problems, which Arendt herself denounces as social. 
Authors like Honig, Jaeggi, Borren, or Giindogdu show that while not every societal 
problem is per se political, none is ontologically protected from politicization. 
Although Arendt herself ignores political implications of the biological fact of being 
a woman or a man, which show in virtually every community we know, the above 
mentioned authors argue convincingly that as a factor shaping female experience, it 
can be interpreted in political terms within an Arendtian framework. However, as I 
will show further, even if the fact of being a woman can (and should) be politicized 
in this way, stating a fact alone does not prescribe a particular opinion one should 
hold about this fact. 


Arendt on Forming Opinions and Political Judgement 


For Arendt, forming opinions that define one’s position in the common world is a 
necessary precondition for political acting. For this, we need the faculty of judgement, 
which she describes as political thinking. And as this depiction shows, Arendt’s 
dialectic account of thinking can be seen as a preparatory step for judging. She 
adopts Socrates’ definition of thinking as a silent dialogue between me and myself.!° 
This mode of thinking implies a duality of a thinking subject and thus includes an 
elementary manifestation of plurality, which makes it compatible with the political 
sphere. The position of the thinking subject is paradoxical: she is one and doubled at 
the same time. Within the dialogue with herself, the thinking subject confronts her 
own thoughts, but also their antitheses, mediated by her internal partner in dialogue. 
This paradox setting might lead to an unpleasant experience at times.'’ Without 
such a dialectic proof, however, only a solitary, world-alienated perspective would 
be possible. The critical dimension provided by the inner dialogue qualifies thinking, 
as described by Arendt, as an essential prerequisite for responsible political acting. 





'4 Arendt (1990, 91). 

'SHonig (1995, 17-50, 147-148), Jaeggi (2007, 241-250, esp. 246-249), Borren (2013, 197-214, 
esp. 208-209), Giindogdu (2015, 55-89). 

!6Plato (2016b, 263e; 2016c, 189e-190a). Arendt cites this definition in: Arendt (1981, 185; 2003a, 
17-48). 


'7Socrates describes his dialog partner as ‘that man who is continually refuting me’ and showing 
him his ignorance, cf. Plato (2016a, 304e), Arendt (1981, 188). 
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The impact, which thinking has on acting, is indirect and mediated through politi- 
cal judging.'® For Arendt, the latter is a political mode of cognition, aiming not at the 
pursuit of a singular and firm truth, but based upon a plurality of possible opinions, 
which are subject to exchange in the public realm. Judging is, according to Arendt, 
an ‘enlarged mentality’, or ‘thinking in place of everyone else’ who I am not.! The 
duality of dialectic thinking is extended in the process of judging: the judging subject 
takes as many positions as possible into consideration, appealing to the imaginary 
‘community of judgement’”’ in order to form an intersubjectively communicable 
opinion. However, Arendt does not suggest that judging means assuming another 
person’s perspective. She makes perfectly clear that we cannot share another per- 
spective, which is not our own, in the proper sense. We cannot think as if we were 
someone else. Enlarged mentality means rather that we assume a third perspective. 
The judging subject remains herself and puts her perspective in brackets at the same 
time: “The point of the matter is that my judgement of a particular instance does not 
merely depend upon my perception but upon my representing something which I do 
not perceive’.?! The Arendtian judging subject strives for an intersubjective validity 
of her judgement by judging as herself, but simultaneously critically considering 
perspectives, from which her own differs. 

Judging as enlarged mentality rests upon a specific kind of dialogue: the Socratic 
silent conversation between me and myself extends into a polyphonic exchange, 
in which the judging subject takes her own as well as other possible opinions into 
account. Within this practice, the plurality of the world manifests both in its unifying 
and separating function,” as the judging subject looks for those, with whom she may 
identify and thereby forms a community of judgement, but also for those, from whom 
she distances herself. Just as in a silent dialogue, she considers the question: ‘With 
whom do I want to live together?’ when judging. The quality of one’s judgement 
defines the ‘good company’ to which one wants to belong. In this way, we indirectly 
determine, with whom we want to act in concert and shape the common world. 

Our judgements will differ depending on the range of perspectives we consider. 
Our community of judgement and our private and public environment influence 
their spectrum. This results primarily from the plurality, by virtue of which every 
inhabitant of the common world is unique. Additionally, the exceptional combination 
of origin, gender, race, mindset, education, social background, life experience, habits, 
etc., rises above the existential fact of every person’s uniqueness and thus influences 
our judging framework. What Arendt calls ‘the human condition’** consists of an 
infinite number of conditions that affect us—and so indirectly affect the way we 


181 elaborate on this issue in: Robaszkiewicz (2017, 128-146). 


!9This notion of judging is based on Arendt’s idiosyncratic interpretation of Kant’s faculty of 
judgement, cf. Beiner (1989, 89-156). 


20 Arendt (1989, 61). 

7! Arendt (2003b, 140), emphasis M.R. 
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judge politically. Consequently, because an unlimited amount of factors is involved, 
different opinions arise from what seems to be the same or a similar experience. This 
is exactly what happens when we consider women as a group in the public sphere. 


Female Experience and Feminist Consciousness 


Biological sex has proven to be a doubtful basis for feminist theories, which is 
why, among other approaches, many feminists draw on the female experience as a 
common ground shared by all women.”° Within this approach, feminist philosophers 
attempt to capture a specifically female experience, just as, for instance, Iris Marion 
Young’s does in her seminal study Throwing like a Girl, which describes a feminine 
bodily experience as different from a masculine one. Having highlighted the way 
women relate to their bodies, Young observes that the bodily experience of women 
is marked by what she calls ambiguous transcendence, inhibited intentionality and 
discontinuous unity.”° Young concludes: 

The modality of feminine bodily comportment, motility and spatiality that I have described 

here are, I claim, common to the existence of women in contemporary society to one degree 

or another. They have their source, however, in neither anatomy nor physiology, and certainly 


not in a mysterious feminine essence. Rather, they have their source in the particular situation 
of women as conditioned by their sexist oppression in contemporary society.7” 


Even this account, originally formulated in 1980, is very careful not to universalize 
feminine embodiment and female experience. Against the post-structural critique, 
claiming that assuming a common, authentic, female experience would amount to 
a universalization of female identity,”* feminist phenomenologists strive to define 
female experience differently. They see it as a gendered, bodily situated experience 
of different subjects of experience, both in respect to collective female experiences as 
compared to masculine ones and in respect to different gendered experiences among 
women themselves, considering their diverse female identities. As a result, phe- 
nomenology is able to offer a rich account of female experience, but simultaneously, 
when applying phenomenological analysis to single case, it becomes apparent that not 
every woman shares this experience.” This problem is addressed by intersectional 
feminism, which convincingly shows the diversity of possible female experiences of 
discrimination and oppression, depending on not only gender itself, but also factors 
such as class, race, sexual orientation, and identity.*° This way, the division of a 


Starting from , through Luce Irigaray and Iris Marion Young, to Linda Alcoff, Sara Heindmaa or 
Gail Weiss, among others. This approach has been criticized by post-structuralist feminist s, such 
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presumably monolithic female experience into many subexperiences, based on the 
political and societal elements in play, was possible. 

However, even intersectionality assumes a finite number of factors influencing 
women’s experience. It might happen, and it is more likely than not, that a spe- 
cific experience of a particular woman will involve influences we cannot foresee. In 
other words, an infinite number of worldly conditions that, in addition to our innate 
uniqueness, make our experience one of a kind shapes our lives. At this point, we 
obviously arrive at Arendt’s concept of plurality, ‘the fact that men, and not Man, 
live on earth and inhabit the world’,*! as she puts it, ironically, ignoring the gender 
diversity this claim implies. This omission is not accidental. As described above, 
despite her aspiration to define a new ‘political lexicon’,** Arendt conceptualizes 
the female condition in a very traditional way, locating its foundation in the realm 
of the private, labour and household. This means that within this framework, the 
experience of being a woman is only possible in the private sphere, where women 
are living organisms, following their instincts and not differing in any substantial 
way from one another. But is this position defendable? 

Arendt’s original approach not only makes it difficult for the gender question 
to become a subject of public debate, but also questions feminism as a legitimate 
political stance. In order to recognize it as such, we need a change of perspective. 
Since, As Sandra Bartky shows, considered as based upon the biological fact of 
being a woman, the female condition must be seen as inevitable, indispensable and 
natural.** Hence, trying to approach it with political means comes close to tilting 
at windmills: as a natural constant, one cannot address it adequately in an ever- 
changing realm of human affairs. Therefore, Bartky argues that the biological fact of 
being a woman cannot be a basis for feminist political engagement—only feminist 
consciousness, understood as apprehension of the possibility of women’s liberation, 
can. Feminist consciousness is not dependent upon one’s gender. It does not mean 
that one is aware of things other people are unaware of, but that one is aware of just 
the same things in a different way.** Although embodied gender experience is not a 
condition for feminist consciousness, it might still be relevant for its development. 
Hence, as Sonia Kruks argues, an approximate description of female embodiment 
could be enough to converge different women’s experiences: “The general facts of 
women’s biology are not wholly irrelevant to women’s experience in general, even 





in all four directions. Discrimination, like traffic through an intersection, may flow in one direction, 
and it may flow in another. If an accident happens in an intersection, it can be caused by cars 
travelling from any number of directions and, sometimes, from all of them. Similarly, if a Black 
woman is harmed because she is in an intersection, her injury could result from sex discrimination 
or race discrimination [...] But it is not always easy to reconstruct an accident: sometimes the 
skid marks and the injuries simply indicate that they occurred simultaneously, frustrating efforts to 
determine which driver caused the harm’, Crenshaw (1989, 139-67, esp. 149). 

31 Arendt (1998, 7). 
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though they do not determine it’.*> This biological basis may serve as a starting 
point for a certain political attitude. ‘Even though common experiences of feminine 
embodiment do not offer a basis for ‘sisterhood’, I believe they can furnish what I 
will call an affective predisposition to act on behalf of women other than and different 
from oneself: a predisposition toward forms of feminist solidarity’ °° 

Let us consider the example of female fertility. A seemingly private matter, resting 
upon biological disposition of women, this issue gains profound political relevance 
when transformed into the question of reproductive rights. On the level of particular 
experiences, for example, women’s lives and their stories of pregnancies, child- 
birth, the desire to get pregnant, miscarriages and abortions, it immediately becomes 
apparent that the plurality of these experiences cannot be ignored, especially as they 
intersect with these women’s social backgrounds, races or sexual orientations. On 
the political level, where women come to emerge as political agents, their fertility 
is subject to numerous legal regulations, for example, those concerning access to 
contraceptives, abortion or in vitro fertilization. Many of these regulations restrict 
women’s right to decide about their bodies and influence their lives in most severe 
ways. Within an Arendtian theoretical account, female fertility is closely connected 
to the human condition of natality, which for Arendt has both a literal and a symbolic 
meaning: it signifies birth as a beginning of life and at the same time a beginning 
of a beginning or a beginning of a beginner herself.*’ Its political relevance is deci- 
sive, not only because Arendt defines political acting as the beginning of something 
new, but also because she emphasizes the necessity of introducing children into the 
common world and preparing them to become political agents.** This shows that 
the pre-political character of female experience, exemplified by female fertility, can 
rightfully be challenged. Thus, one of central elements of the female condition—and 
in last decades an increasingly important feminist concern—turns out to be trans- 
formable into a political matter within the Arendtian framework.*? 

But is it possible to not only include such questions into this framework, but even 
to use them to foster feminist consciousness? I will argue that this question can be 
answered affirmatively. However, one needs to be very cautious about conditions 
and consequences of this affirmation. The biological status is a minimal basis for 
a common experience. It might—or might not—result in what Kruks describes as 
‘an affective predisposition to act on behalf of women other than and different from 





35Kruks (2001, 150). 

3°Tbid. 151. 

37 Arendt (1998, 177). 

38 Arendt (1968, 170-193, esp. 181-189). 

3°Strikingly, reproductive rights were the cause for women to gather for current protests against 
abortion ban in Poland, culminating on 3 October 2016 in a national women’s strike, ‘Black Mon- 
day’, which was an explicit reference to the Icelandic ‘Women’s Day Off’. This outburst of female 
solidarity was remarkable not only because of sheer numbers of women (and their male supporters) 
who participated in the strike, but also because it united the proponents of the liberalization of the 
existing abortion law and those in favour of the status quo. Still, the support for the protest was not 
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oneself’, because every woman is influenced by innumerable worldly conditions, 
different for every one of them. In this sense, the common experience is not as com- 
mon as one might think. Referring to the example of female fertility, this would mean 
that women might still judge differently on the question of, for example, abortion, as 
their experiences and their community of judgement vary. In this case, the task of a 
feminist agenda would be to generate feminist consciousness by presenting relevant 
arguments and examples,’° and thus, increasing its influence as a politically relevant 
attitude, co-shaping the framework of political judgement and action. Still, a plu- 
rality of judgements must remain the standard, by which every political community 
is guided. For considering our world as governed by plurality means that no firm 
common denominator for the experience of certain groups—as in the case of wom- 
en—can be established. And as there can be no objective (female) experience, there 
is no standpoint universal to all women from which to judge politically. This way, 
women in the public space are primarily political agents and their status as women 
is just an element of their individual life experience. Overestimating it and telling 
women how they are supposed to judge politically would be a vehement restriction 
of their political freedom. 


Conclusion 


For Hannah Arendt, plurality is part and parcel of the public. Only if we recognize, 
accept and cherish this basic condition of human life we can protect our political 
sphere from the danger of tyranny that would restrict legitimate perspectives to 
a single one: the one of the tyrant. Plurality also means that our life experiences 
differ from one another, as they depend upon an infinite number of conditions, to 
which our life is subject. Our gender is just one among many conditions, even if 
it is one of uncontested political relevance. Hence, female experience and feminist 
consciousness may, but do not have to be interdependent: neither does one have to be 
a woman to develop it, nor does being a woman guarantee feminist consciousness. 
The biological fact of being a woman has political implications, but it at best co- 
shapes one’s life experience, and as a result, one’s political judgement and actions. 
There is neither a basis for perceiving women as a political collective based solely on 
this biological fact, nor can we establish a universal female standpoint from which 
all women judge politically. 

By applying of Arendt’s concept of plurality to female experience, the problem 
of female solidarity is not solved. The probability that some women will express 
opinions oppressive towards other women or towards women in general still exists. 
Possibly, they will act upon these opinions as well. What we gain, however, is a 
theoretical tool to work on the issue of the lack of political solidarity among women. 
On the one hand, it is worthwhile to protect political freedom, which requires plu- 
rality of judging and acting subjects. Hannah Arendt’s account also implies that we 
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should appreciate forming opinions in their qualitative and quantitative plurality as 
a necessary part of the world-building practice. On the other hand, plurality offers 
a way to reinforce feminist consciousness by making the community of judgement 
accessible to as many people as possible through inclusion of positions based upon 
diverse experiences of women, resulting from their gender. A universal political sol- 
idarity will not be achieved this way. However, as the example of the “Women’s Day 
Off’ in Iceland shows, it is not necessary in order to pursue specific political goals 
together: the women’s protest on that particular day over 40 years ago is an excellent 
example of ‘acting in concert’ ,*! but the movement was also marked by considerable 
plurality. Women from different backgrounds and with different political convictions 
came together to foster their political participation. This example demonstrates that 
political solidarity and plurality must coexist to facilitate genuine political exchange 
within our common world. 
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Introduction 


Imagine that you and other scholars come together to hold a conference, to meet 
each other and to engage in intellectual exchange. You encounter colleagues. You 
might know some of them but not others. You are curious about the presentations and 
excited about who is speaking. Before coming to the venue, you cannot know with 
whom you will engage in conversations. You also do not know whether the assembled 
community of scholars will succeed in turning the conference venue into a space of 
academic discussion. Some speaker is already in the middle of her presentation. S(h)e 
might be happy to share her work with others. However, whether she is able to use 
the space as a space of academic exchange and if so to what extent is much easier 
for you to judge than for the speaker. You even see clearer who is currently speaking 
than the speaker herself. In short, I wish to show that it is up to the others to decide 
who an actress is based on what she does. 

As the title of this paper suggests, the aim is to show that we can think ontology 
only as social ontology. As the subtitle of the paper indicates, I would like to develop 
this claim—that ontology is social—by demonstrating how Hannah Arendt solves 
one of the central problems in Ludwig Wittgenstein. This problem is the question of 
the subject. In order to develop the thesis that ontology is social, it does not matter 
whether Wittgenstein intends to provide a precise determination of what constitutes 
a subject. It is also not important whether he considered it as a shortcoming of his 
thought that he was unable to make a statement on the subject in an emphatic sense. I 
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presume he found investigating the subject to be a philosophical myth. This myth does 
not spark his interest, but he also cannot get rid of it throughout his work. I am aware 
that Wittgenstein, following readings by S. Cavell,! Schulte? or Atkinson, is often 
portrayed as a thinker who lays the ground for a deeper understanding of subject and 
soul as well as of ethics. However, with this essay, I intend to remind us how all these 
entry points to the questions of subject, soul and ethics, which Wittgenstein without 
any doubt provides, must remain mere language games in the context of his own 
thinking. For Wittgenstein, it is impossible to make absolute statements by means 
of our language. Wittgenstein considers terms like ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘valuable’, ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ but also—as I would like to add—‘subject’ as ‘misusing language’? if 
used in an absolute sense. Even if the statements ‘he is a good football player’ and 
‘This is a good fellow’? sound analogous, Wittgenstein emphasizes in his Lecture on 
Ethics that they actually are not: 


Thus in ethical and religious language we seem constantly to be using similes. But a simile 
must be the simile for something. And if I can describe a fact by means of a simile I must 
also be able to drop the simile and to describe the facts without it. Now in our case as soon 
as we try to drop the simile and simply to state the facts which stand behind it, we find that 
there are no such facts. And so, what at first appeared to be a simile now seems to be mere 
nonsense.° 


As is well known, for Wittgenstein there is nothing ‘behind’ language to which our 
words would point. Therefore, in a strict sense, for Wittgenstein there is nothing to 
which language can be related other than language itself. From the moment that terms 
like ‘good’, ‘valuable’, ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ are used to describe concrete occurrences 
or experiences, they can not have an absolute meaning. These terms describe an event 
by using words which could be used by different people to describe the same situation 
and which by the same token can be understood by others. Something similar holds 
for miracles, for example, the appearance of a man with a lion’s head.’ Miracles 
can only be described by words and methods which are available to all of us. But by 
being available to everyone, wonders stop being wonders.® Therefore, Wittgenstein’s 
conclusion at the end of his lecture is not surprising: 


For all I wanted to do with them was just to go beyond the world and that is to say beyond 
significant language. My whole tendency and I believe the tendency of all men who ever 
tried to write or talk Ethics or Religion was to run against the boundaries of language. This 
running against the walls of our cage is perfectly, absolutely hopeless. Ethics so far as it 
springs from the desire to say something about the ultimate meaning of life, the absolute 
good, the absolute valuable, can be no science. What it says does not add to our knowledge 
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in any sense. But it is a document of a tendency in the human mind which I personally cannot 
help respecting deeply and I would not for my life ridicule it.? 


These final words point to a problem which Wittgenstein can neither solve nor deny. 
At all points where language ends and the question of being begins, his tools become 
toothless. In some sense, Wittgenstein lacks the tools to capture uniqueness. More 
important than the question whether Wittgenstein himself recognizes the problem 
of the subject is that Wittgenstein’s work poses a problem which he cannot solve 
since he consciously omits questions of ontology. However, Wittgenstein’s problem 
can be solved when we carry it over to Arendt. This is because Arendt as much as 
Wittgenstein considers world and subject—to use her own words—from the point of 
view of the process character of action. But she understands both world and subject 
as being. This solution underscores that subject and world also in their ontological 
sense can only be thought of as social. To put it in simple terms, it will become 
apparent in this essay that you, the one listening, is also the one who can identify 
the speaker as unique actor and hopefully both the speaker and the audiences will 
jointly determine the actuality of their space in the process of academic dispute, to 
refer to the example used above. 

Therefore, my research is an attempt to bring two language games into conver- 
sation and to delineate from this conversation where the two positions overlap and 
where they differ or complement each other. The overlaps will guide us the way to 
turn differences into complementarities and to show how this conversation confirms 
the claim that ontology must be understood as social. 

There will be three steps to my argument: 

First, I would like to show that for both Wittgenstein and Arendt the concepts 
world, life and action, or acting (as I prefer to say), play key roles—even though 
from different perspectives. But because of the way in which Wittgenstein takes up 
these three concepts, world, life and acting, his thought faces the question of the 
subject, which remains unsolvable for him. This leads me to my second point in 
the context of the first step of the argument, the different uses of the terms ‘public’ 
and ‘private’ in the two positions. Wittgenstein only uses these two terms to display 
a difference. Arendt, in contrast, attaches to the terms ‘public’ and ‘private’ con- 
crete realms of living and creating. The opening up of these spaces allows Arendt 
to explicate the actuality and uniqueness of the subject. This leads her to answer 
Wittenstein’s question of the subject and me to the third step of my argument. Her 
answer will finally show that ontology can only be thought socially. 

Looking at the commonalities between the two positions also reveals the differ- 
ences in method between Arendt and Wittgenstein: Arendt understands acting and 
world from the perspective of life. Wittgenstein moves from acting to life and world. 
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World, Life and Acting in Wittgenstein’s and Arendt’s 
Perspective 


On 2 August 1916, Wittgenstein notes in his diary: 


And this consciousness is life itself. 

Can there be any ethics if there is no living being but myself? 

If ethics is supposed to be something fundamental, there can. 

If I am right, then it is not sufficient for the ethical judgement that a world is given. 


Then the world in itself is neither good nor evil. 


Good and evil only enter through the subject. And the subject is not part of the world, but of 
a boundary of the world. 


It would be possible to say (a la Schopenhauer): It is not the world of ideas that is either 
good or evil; but the willing of the subject. 


Iam conscious of the complete unclarity of all these sentences. 


Going by the above, then, the willing subject would have to be happy or unhappy, and 
happiness and unhappiness could not be part of the world. 


As the subject is not part of the world but a presumption of its existence, so good and evil 
are predicates of the subject, not properties of the world. 


Here the nature of the subject is completely veiled. 


My work has extended from the foundations of logic to the nature of the World.!° 


In the context of the endeavour to carve out the commonalities between Wittgenstein 
and Arendt, the ‘world’ and ‘life’ are important. Even though these notes are clearly 
part of Wittgenstein’s early work, he still positions those terms at the centre in a way 
that his late work would be impossible without them. Of course, it would be mistaken 
to claim that Wittgenstein developed an ethical or even an ontological determination 
of these terms, even though these lines might suggest such a determination. As we 
can already sense in these lines, Wittgenstein’s path took him towards a philosophy of 
(the) world. This path is via his philosophy of language and via the idea of ‘use’, which 
is so central in this way of thinking. To summarize Wittgenstein’s understanding of 
the relation between world and use, we can say that how we understand the world 
depends on how we use the world. It is fair to claim that we live in a world in which 
2 +2 is as a matter of common sense equal to 4. For Wittgenstein, this means nothing 
else but that when we are counting we add up tables, chairs, coffee mugs and people. 
This is to say we are using the world by counting. This example is from his Remarks 
on the foundations of mathematics, and Wittgenstein reaches the conclusion that we 
are living in a world in which things can be counted.!! 

With the finding that we live in a world in which things can be counted, I reach 
the second central term in the endeavour to unravel the commonalities between 
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Arendt and Wittgenstein: this term is life. We can only experience the world as we 
are using it, and similarly, we understand the meaning of this use in the context of 
living. But again, we can only understand living through the use of living. Consider, 
for example, academic exchange. I will take this practice of academic exchange to 
show the ambiguity of using and living in general in my following argument again. 
Academic exchange has a fixed position in our lives. These are lives that are dedicated 
to academic inquiry. At the same time, we can only understand our current way of 
acting given this specific position of academic exchange in our lives. 

With the reference to acting, we have arrived at the third term that we need to 
consider when trying to describe the overlaps between Wittgenstein and Arendt. As 
the example of counting has demonstrated, Wittgenstein understands the world from 
the point of view of use or acting. In what kind of world we live is decided—to put 
it in simple terms—by the ways in which we use this world as well as by the ways 
in which it can be used. This does not depend on the world in itself in an ontological 
sense. This is similar to the term living. Again very schematically, depending on how 
we use our lives we determine our lives—the example of academic exchange comes 
to mind once more. We cannot reach any conclusion concerning life in itself. Hence, 
Wittgenstein develops world and living from the viewpoint of acting. But what is the 
matter with the actor? The answer to this question remains as mystical as that to the 
question of subject. 

Remarkably enough, we can find a section in Arendt’s The Human Condition 
which is very similar to the earlier quote from Wittgenstein: 


This beginning [of the human being] is not the same as the beginning of the world; it is not 
the beginning of something but somebody, who is the beginner himself. With the creation of 
man, the principle of beginning came into the world itself, which, of course, is only another 
way of saying that the principle of freedom was created when man was created, but not 
before. (HC 176) 


One can already sense from this quotation how Arendt might solve the problem of 
the subject. But let us still focus for the moment on world, life and action and on 
the search for terminological commonalities in Wittgenstein and Arendt. After all, 
the goal of these elaborations intends to show that ontology can only be thought as 
social with both Arendt and Wittgenstein. 

Wittgenstein suggests in the earlier quotation that the world is not created with the 
creation of the subject. But the creation of the subject marks the coming into being 
of the problem of good and evil in that world. Arendt shows us that the creation 
of men does not mark the creation of the world. But with the creation of human 
beings, something new comes into being in this world. What is new is the principle 
of beginning or of action. 

Given human life, it becomes possible to speak of action and—as we will see in 
a moment—to uncover the reality of the world. But for now, the crucial point is still 
that for Arendt as well as for Wittgenstein the same terms are central: ‘life’, ‘world’ 
and ‘acting’. But Arendt uncovers action and world from the perspective of life, 
and Wittgenstein starts from acting to get to life and world. What differences result 
from this observation of opposed directionality for the question of the subject? This 
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difference is particularly difficult to grasp in light of the following. Arendt suggests 
that someone comes into the world as human life is created, but this someone is 
explicitly characterized as a beginner. This makes it mystical in ways similar to the 
subject as a borderline phenomenon in Wittgenstein and brings me to the second 
point of my argument. 


Unpacking the Terms ‘Public’ and ‘Private’ 


I would now like to show how Arendt can give an answer to the question of the subject 
by unpacking the different uses of the terms ‘public’ and ‘private’ in Arendt’s and 
Wittgenstein’s work. Both, Arendt and Wittgenstein, use the example of feeling pain 
to illustrate the difference between the adjectives public and private. 

Consistent with what we have said about Wittgenstein before, he takes up the dif- 
ference between public and private from the point of view of their use. In his famous 
‘Privatsprachengegenargument’—argument against private languages—Wittgen- 
stein demonstrates the following (without repeating the steps of the argument here): It 
is impossible to follow a rule on your own. This is to say, the use and the understand- 
ing of the world and our lives is necessary intersubjective and hence in Wittgenstein’s 
sense public. In contrast, our feelings are private. For example, if someone is in pain 
but is not showing any signs of this pain, no one can know that this person is expe- 
riencing pain. However, if this person is showing signs of her pain in her behaviour, 
she can only use the public signs of pain that are accessible to all in the same way. 

Therefore, Wittgenstein asks: “What does it mean to know who is in pain?’ and 
he answers: 


It means, for example to know which man in the room is in pain: for instance, it is the one 
who is sitting over there with the fair hair, and so on. — What I am getting at? At the fact that 
there is a great variety of criteria for personal identity. Now which of them determines my 
saying that I am in pain? None.!? 


To know who is in pain means to identify the one in pain based on one of her public 
characteristics—her fair hair, her green jacket or her wet shoes and a public behaviour 
of pain. If you enter a room and you meet there someone with a fair hair, a green 
jacket and wet shoes holding her red cheek weeping sadly, you know the one in 
pain in this room. But the woman in pain does not have these criteria—her fair hair, 
her green jacket, her wet shoes or her red cheek to ascribe her behaviour of pain to 
herself. She simply shows a behaviour of pain. Hence, the others are the ones who 
identify the one in pain. But the one who is feeling the pain lacks any criteria to 
identify herself as the one who is in pain based on her behavioural expressions of 
pain. Wittgenstein cannot explicate all the subjective characteristics, which mark the 
individual in her individuality. But this does not matter for the denomination of the 
one in pain, since it is decided by an intersubjective public criterion. 
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Arendt is aware that the individuality of the individual cannot be characterized by 
words, because language can only use expressions that describe more than one person 
at the same time. But since she understands action and world from the perspective 
of life, her definition of public and private opens the possibility to underscore the 
uniqueness of acting. Similar to Wittgenstein, feelings, and in particular intensive 
physical pain, are also radically private for Arendt. It is almost impossible to express 
them in words. But yet, this privacy allows for a concrete experience of pain that is 
due to the life of humans. To use Arendt’s own words: 


Not only is it perhaps the only experience which we are unable to transform into a shape fit 
for public appearance, it actually deprives us of our feeling for reality to such an extent that 
we can forget it more quickly and easily than anything else. There seems to be no bridge from 
the most radical subjectivity, in which I am no longer “recognizable,” to the outer world of 
life. Pain, in other words, truly a borderline experience between life as “being among men” 
(inter homines esse) and death, is so subjective and removed from the world of things and 
men that it cannot assume an appearance at all.!* 


This quotation suggests that in pain the individual is so forcefully pushed into his 
own radical subjectivity that no crossing over to the public, the world shared with 
others, is possible any longer. The subject becomes irrecognizable in her pain and 
can no longer enter the reality of other people. The life of the subject is affected in 
a way that it comes close to the edge of death and thereby is pushed to the edge 
of the world. As in Wittgenstein, pain is at the border between public and private. 
But even though Arendt is aware that the subject disappears in her experience of 
pain, she still does not consider the privacy of this experience to be in absolute, 
irrelevant opposition to the public. Instead, following from her specific way of doing 
philosophy, she thinks the public and the private as two realms of life. As we have 
seen, the private realm is characterized by the disappearance of the subject. But how 
can we capture the subject in the public realm? This question leads me to the third 
and last point of my paper; that is to Arendt’s answer to our question of the subject. 
This answer is derived by complementing the terms ‘action’, ‘life’ and ‘world’ by 
Arendt’s concepts of reality and uniqueness. 


Arendt’s Answer to the Question of the Subject 


Arendt defines human beings as the principle of beginning, and this beginning finds 
expression wherever humans are acting. Acting corresponds to a public realm that 
is created between people. Every individual already finds this realm at the time of 
birth. But as a human being, as principle of the beginning, he is forced to begin 
acting in this public realm and to be recognized by others as an actor of some kind. 
In this public realm, she pursues her objectively identifiable interests and thereby 
starts to create relations with others. These relations distinguish the acting person 
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from others. But at the same time these relations also constitute the ‘in between’ !* 
in which the acting can take place. According to Arendt, acting must necessarily be 
between human beings. Given these interests, this mutual acting between people, in 
which acts are related to acts, a second ‘in between’ is created. Hannah Arendt calls 
this the ‘Zwischenraum der Welt’, the in-between of the world.!> This ‘in-between’ 
cannot be understood materially. It is not reducible to the world of things, a world 
which as a visible world we can only share with others. But it does not follow that 
this ‘in-between’ is less real. To the contrary, as a web of relations between human 
affairs this ‘in-between’ is independent of physical objects. 

As Arendt puts it: “We call this reality the web of human relationships, including 
by the metaphor its somewhat intangible quality’ .'° 

Physical objects themselves only gain reality in a shared world. It is also in this 
shared, public acting, which determines the reality, that the uniqueness of the actor 
becomes apparent. In the same way as the public web of relations between human 
affairs is entirely independent of physical objects, the uniqueness of the actors only 
depends on the process of acting. Goals, motives and outcomes of action can be 
typologized. They mark characteristics that can be replicated by others and do not 
represent the uniqueness of this one actor. The others discover the uniqueness of the 
actor in the process of acting. This process in turn binds itself into the web of relations 
as its beginning, while the outcome of the process of acting remains incalculable. 
But to herself who appears publicly in her acting, this uniqueness remains concealed. 
Moreover, according to Arendt, at the moment of acting, she does not even know if 
she is guilty and whether her acting is good or evil. But nevertheless, as the principle 
of beginning, she has no choice but to act and live her life; a life to which others will 
later refer and tell about in their stories. 

Therefore, Arendt understands the unique subject intersubjectively, that is, from 
the point of view of its intersubjective reality. Thereby, she shows that the problem 
of good and evil is not provoked by the subject but in the process of acting. Action, 
in turn, can only be performed in context, together with others. It is this action that 
creates reality. How could we pose the question what something is or whether it is 
good or evil in another way but intersubjectively? And if an answer is possible, this 
answer must be intersubjective. This brings us back to the beginning, to my title and 
claim. How can we think ontology other than socially? 


Concluding Remark 


In the ‘in-between’ of the listening and the presenting, the reality of an academic 
conference appears. And in this reality, the speaker discovers the audience as unique 
listeners, and the audience discovers the speaker as an unmistakable presenter. So 
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the subjects are the ones who determine what is. Therefore, how could ontology not 
be social? To repeat an idea of Arendt in Wittgenstein’s word, reality and uniqueness 
are life itself and all that happens in it can be determined as one thing or another only 
intersubjectively. 
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In the introduction to The Second Sex, Simone de Beauvoir clarifies her philosophical 
approach to embodiment and sexual difference by writing: “However, it is said, in 
the perspective which I adopt—that of Heidegger, Sartre and Merleau-Ponty—that 
if the body is not a thing, it is a situation: it is our grasp upon the world and an outline 
of our projects” ([1949] 1993, 73, 1987, 66). 

In this summary sentence, de Beauvoir condenses four interrelated arguments 
about human embodiment that originate in Edmund Husserl’s classical phenomenol- 
ogy. First, she argues that we do not experience our bodies as mere things; second, 
she asserts that our bodies are given to us as complex situations with comprehensive 
fields and whole histories of embodiment; third, she claims that our bodies pro- 
vide us with the grasp of the world as a whole; and finally, she states that our bodies 
outline or lay out our practical projects. All these arguments stem from Husserl’s phe- 
nomenological analyses of embodiment as developed in the second book of his Ideas 
and related manuscripts; and the phenomenologists that de Beauvoir mentions— 
Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty—all use these analyses as starting points in 
their own interpretations of the bodily dimensions of human existence (Heidegger 
[1927] 1993, 1987; Sartre [1943] 1998; Merleau-Ponty [1945] 1993)." These dimen- 
sions include not just our emotive and sensuous lives, but also the communicative 
relations in which we express ourselves bodily as well as all the practical projects in 
which we pursue our ends and manipulate our tools. 
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1950) in French translation, Méditations cartésiennes (1931), by Gabrielle Peifer and Emmanuel 
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For de Beauvoir’s research interests, the most important result of classical phe- 
nomenology is the thesis that the human body cannot be identified with any material 
thing given in the environing world or in the perceptual field. Our bodies are not just 
worldly things or environing objects but are also subjectively lived systems of sensi- 
bility and movement that allow us to connect to the world and everything contained in 
it, things, animals and human beings, ourselves, and others. This involves four basic 
dimensions of agency: our bodies serve us as (i) organs of perception, (ii) centers 
of movement, (iii) instruments of manipulation and action, and (iv) communicative 
expressions. Moreover, our bodies also outline the forms that our projects take in the 
environing world. Thus understood, our bodies are our primary means of perception, 
movement, action and communication, or to put it more precisely, I myself am my 
body in so far as I perceive, move, act, and communicate.” 

de Beauvoir uses the French terms “corps vécu” and “corps vivant” to systemati- 
cally distinguish the lived body (Leib) of the subject from material things (Kérper) 
and thingly objects of different kinds—natural entities, tools and utensils, mechanical 
systems, and physical elements. Both terms translate the German word “Leib” that 
Husserl used in his groundbreaking analyses in the second book of Ideas, Cartesian 
Meditations (1931, 1950) and The Crisis of European Sciences (1936-1937). 

It is important to emphasize that while de Beauvoir affirms the analyses of embod- 
iment that she finds in classical and existential phenomenology, she does not accept 
them unreservedly but develops an original set of critical arguments. She adopts the 
basic idea of the body as a center of perception, action, and communication, but takes 
distance from the universalistic and humanistic aspirations of her contemporary phe- 
nomenologists by arguing that human bodies are not given to us as one unified kind 
only but appear in two perceptual variations: man and woman. In the introduction of 
The Second Sex, she contends: 


In truth, to go for a walk with one’s eyes open is enough to note that humanity is divided 
into two categories of individuals whose clothes, faces, bodies, smiles, gaits, interests, and 
occupations are manifestly different. Perhaps these differences are superficial, perhaps they 
are destined to disappear. What is certain is that they exist with clear evidence. (de Beauvoir 
[1949] 1993, 13, 1987, 14-15) 


The existential conditions of this perceptual fact are interpreted and worked out 
in The Second Sex by the concepts of transcendence, immanence, project, valua- 
tion, ambiguity, and Mitsein. For this philosophical purpose, de Beauvoir surveys a 
great variety of biological, anthropological, historical and psychological sources and 
studies critically their concepts of sexual differentiation and sexuality. Ultimately, 
her multifaceted investigation of the relations of men and women leads to a strong 
thesis about sexual bifurgation. She ends her inquiry by arguing this bifurcation is a 
permanent condition of being human: 


(...) there will always be certain differences between men and women; her eroticism, and 
therefore her sexual world, have a singular form of their own and therefore cannot fail to 
engender a singular sensuality, a singular sensitivity. Her relations to her own body, to that 





?For a more detailed account of the phenomenology of embodiment, see Heiniimaa (2018). 
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of the male, to the child, will never be identical with those the male bears to his own body, 
to the feminine body, and to the child. (de Beauvoir [1949] 1991, 661, 1987, 740) 


It is important to emphasize the radicality of this experiential argument and its 
divergence from de Beauvoir’s contemporary philosophy. de Beauvoir is not just 
arguing that we can distinguish between two physiological, genetic, or hormonal 
categories (male and female) or between two socially and culturally determined 
gender roles. Nor does she aim at differentiating between two sets of human virtues 
and aptitudes, in line with Aristotle, Rousseau, or Hegel. Rather than discussing 
human bifurcation as a biological or social scientific theory or as an ethical or moral- 
theoretical doctrine, she puts forward an ontological claim. She argues that humanity 
is not a unified whole nor an indefinite plurality but consists of two divergent ways of 
existing: “They [man and woman] live in their different ways the strange ambiguity 
of existence made flesh” ([1949] 1991, 658, 1987, 737). 

This experiential thesis has fundamental ontological implications. In her earlier 
treatise Ethics of Ambiguity (Pour une morale de l’ambiguité 1947), de Beauvoir 
had already defended a Heideggerian-Sartrean notion of the human being as the 
being who interrogates Being to disclose its meaning(s): “Thanks to man, being is 
disclosed, and he desires this disclosure. There is an original type of attachment 
to being which is not the relationship of ‘wanting to be’ but rather ‘wanting to 
disclose being’” (1947, 19/12; cf. Heidegger [1927] 1993, 2-4/21—24). In light of 
this fundamental ontological background, de Beauvoir’s thesis about the irreducible 
twoness of human existence implies the claim that being discloses its meaning to 
humanity in two principal ways. If human existence is irreducibly two, as The Second 
Sex argues, then the disclosure of the meaning of Being is not a unilinear historical 
process, as Heidegger suggests, but involves two parallel (intentional) histories, that 
of men—usually presented as the history of humankind—and that of women—still 
waiting to be written.° 

This argument is exceptional in twentieth-century philosophy in rejecting the idea 
of one homogenous or harmonious humankind, not by conceptualizing an open- 
ended plurality, but by theorizing a twoness. For methodological reasons it is impor- 
tant, however, to emphasize that de Beauvoir’s work is not unparalleled in the field of 
phenomenology. Similar analyses of the twoness of the human condition were devel- 
oped already by early phenomenologists before the first world war and between the 
wars, most importantly by Max Scheler and Edith Stein. 

Scheler and Stein did not resort to Heideggerian analysis of human Dasein but 
utilized Husserlian concepts of embodiment and personhood and developed them for 
their own social theoretical and ethical interests; Scheler in relation to neo-Kantians, 
Brentano and his contemporary philosophies of life, and Stein in relation to Thomist 
anthropology. Despite these conceptual differences, both Stein and Scheler presented 
arguments about a fundamental twoness of the human condition, analogous to the 
arguments of de Beauvoir. In one of Stein’s lectures on women’s social skills and 
responsibilities, we read: 





3Cf. de Beauvoir ([1949] 1993, 18-19, 96, 121-122, 130, 241, 1987, 18-19, 102, 109, 114, 174). 
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Iam convinced that the species humanity embraces the double species man and woman; that 
the essence of the complete human being is characterized by this duality; and that the entire 
structure of the essence demonstrates the specific character. It is not only the material body 
[K6rper ] that is structured differently, not only is there a difference in particular physiological 
functions, but the entire life of the lived body [Leibesleben] is different; the relationship 
between soul and living body [Leib] is different; and within what pertains to the soul, the 
relation of spirit to sensibility as well as the relation of spiritual faculties to one another, is 
different.* (Stein 2000, 167/187, translation modified) 


The methodological innovation that allowed these reflections on the twoness of 
human existence was Husserl’s distinction between Leib and Kérper. By introducing 
the concept of Leib—the body as the medium of intentional perception, action, 
and communication—Husserl made possible a new set of philosophical questions 
concerning human bodies and their constitutive relations to the environing world, to 
other bodies, to human minds, and to themselves. These questions did not concern 
causal and functional relations between worldly entities but concerned human bodies 
as mediums and sources of sense-making. 

In this paper, I will investigate and develop further de Beauvoir’s theory of sex- 
ual difference by drawing attention to the distinction that she makes between two 
forms of intentionality: Practical intentionality that characterizes our professional 
and public lives, on the one hand, and affective intentionality that pervades our sen- 
sual, emotive, and perceptual lives, on the other. I will focus my discussion on de 
Beauvoir’s account of the experience of pregnancy and will argue that the possi- 
bility of experiencing another being living inside one’s own body has far-reaching 
implications to phenomenology of sociality. Ultimately, de Beauvoir’s discussion on 
sexual differentiation suggests that the fundamental units of our social existence are 
not individuals but couples. 


Practical World and Affective Situations 


Studying Husserl’s and Heidegger’s respective analyses on thinghood and presence,” 


Sartre and Merleau-Ponty developed an argument to the effect that the fundamental 
objects of our experience are not theoretical objects and not even practical instruments 
but affective percepts that move, attract and repulse, invite and repel our bodies. We 
do not see a table, for example, originally as a structure of wood fibers, cells or 
molecules, nor do we perceive it merely as a seat that supports and bears objects 
at hand. As a perceptual thing, the table is neither a theoretical object of natural 





4Cf. Scheler’s “Zum Sinn der Frauenbewegung” (‘On the Meaning of the Women’s Movement”) 
(1913/1914). 

5The most important original sources were Husserl’s Cartesian Meditations, IdeasII, Experience 
and Judgment (Erfahrung und Urteil 1939) and Heidegger’s Being and Time (Sein und Zeit 1927). 
Merleau-Ponty studied the second book of /deas in manuscript form in the Husserl-archive in Lou- 
vain under the guidance of Eugen Fink. Compare also to Heidegger’s Zollikon Seminars (Zollikoner 
Seminare 1987). 
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sciences nor a practical object of everyday affairs. Primarily, we see the table as an 
attractive thing that “invites” our bodies to move in certain ways: we slide our hand 
on its smooth, cool surface, as if it “demanded those movements of convergence that 
will endow it with its ‘true’ aspect” (Merleau-Ponty [1945] 1993, 367/318). So, 
according to Sartre and Merleau-Ponty, perceptual things do not just stand there in 
front of us or opposite to us in mute presence but “invite” us move in certain ways 
and direct our bodies with the powers of attraction and repulsion.® 

de Beauvoir was well aware of these discussions and their common background 
in Husserl’s and Heidegger’s works. Her Second Sex includes descriptions of the 
practical relations that obtain between sexually differing bodies and their environ- 
ments, but following Sartre and Merleau-Ponty, she also argues that the practical 
instrumental analysis neglects certain types of intentional relations that we have to 
our environments. Most importantly, the structures of affective, aesthetic, and erotic 
intentionality cannot be analyzed in terms of practical intentionality. 

However, de Beauvoir adds an original feminist insight to these reflections by 
arguing that we can understand the nature of sexual difference only if we pay heed to 
affective and emotive intentionality and abandon the assumption that intentionality 
is fundamentally a practical or protopractical relation. She states: 


The world does not appear to woman as “an assemblage of utensils,” intermediate between 
her will and her goals, as Heidegger defines it: it is, on the contrary, obstinately resistant, 
indomitable. ([1949] 1991, 485; 1987, 609) 


This thesis has two parts. The first is the argument that the environing world does 
not give itself to women merely as a practical setting or framework in which they can 
manipulate things and promote their personal and communal projects. In many lived 
situations, most evidently in sensual and erotic situations, the practical-instrumental 
relations of everyday life give way to affective relations that connect the person to 
the environment independently of her plans and decisions. Beauvoir’s contention is 
that such situations are more prominent in women’s lives than in men’s and that this 
difference is due to both cultural-historical and bodily intentional factors. Second, 
women’s experiential lives also involve certain affective experiences that disclose 
their bodies in a peculiar manner: not just as zero points of orientation, instruments 
of will or expressions of emotions but also as environments for alien lives. This is 
characteristic of the experience of pregnancy which de Beauvoir describes as follows: 


The mystery of a collar of blood that inside the mother’s belly changes into a human being 
is one no mathematics can put in equation, no machine can hasten or delay; she feels the 
resistance of duration that the most ingenious instruments fail to divide or multiply; she feels 
it in her flesh. (de Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 485, 1987, 609) 


®In his analyses of passive syntheses, Husserl characterizes percepts as affecting us, directing our 
attention and thus motivating our movements (Husserl 1966, cf. [1939] 1985). He uses the metaphors 
of invitation, call, and attraction to characterize the power and control that things exercise over us. 
This Husserlian analysis influenced both Merleau-Ponty and Sartre, but we can find traces of it also 
in contemporary enactivist and externalist theories of perception, inspired by readings of Merleau- 
Ponty (e.g., Hutto and Myin 2013; Rietveld 2013; Node 2004). 
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de Beauvoir’s statement here involves an argument about bodily intentionality. The 
claim is that certain feminine experiences cannot be analyzed in terms of functions 
and tools, works and instruments or means and ends. In these experiences, the human 
body is not given as an operative instrument, but neither does it appear as a broken tool 
or as a burdensome load. The oppositions of usefulness and uselessness, suitability 
and unsuitability, and manipulativeness and non-manipulativeness fail to capture the 
specifications under which the environing world appears to women in these situations. 
The “feminine world” is not just, or even predominantly, a practical environment 
ready to hand; it is a world “dominated by fatality and traversed by mysterious 
caprices” (de Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 485, 1987, 609). 

We should not let de Beauvoir’s provocative formulations or the scattered character 
of her discussion lead us to disregard the critical thrust of her approach. In the rest of 
the chapter, I will argue that her discourse on the specificity of feminine experience 
implies important insights into human existence and communality. 

The first thing to emphasize is that by “fatalities,” “mysteries,” and “uncertainties,” 
de Beauvoir does not refer to some contingent incidents, but rather to the uncontrol- 
lable character of life itself as it is given in certain feminine experiences. The point 
here is not merely to draw attention to the fact that our lifeworld includes many 
ungovernable or uncontrollable events. More fundamentally, de Beauvoir argues 
that pregnancy and childbirth reveal human life itself as a process that escapes our 
grasp and control and confuses the boundaries of own and alien, self or other (cf. 
Young 1990). 

Secondly, the critical feminist edge of de Beauvoir’s argument does not merely 
concern women but also our philosophical—supposedly unprejudiced—discourses 
on human life and existence. By thematizing and analyzing women’s experiences and 
the world as it appears to women, de Beauvoir works to disclose an androcentric bias 
in her contemporary philosophy: what is called “human existence” or “the human 
condition” and what is called the “human world” turn out to be generalizations based 
on the experiences of one specific subclass of human beings. 

Thus, and this is the third point, the experiential structures that are disclosed in 
women’s lives and in the “feminine world” are not exclusive to women. Rather de 
Beauvoir argues that by studying the neglected aspects of women’s lives as they are 
given to women themselves we get a more valid and more profound understanding of 
human existence. The philosophical question that drives her inquiries into women’s 
lives concerns the sense of being human. What is at issue concerns us all: “the relation 
between the facticity of the individual and the freedom which assumes this facticity is 
the most difficult enigma involved in the human condition, and this enigma presents 
itself in the most uncanny manner in woman” (de Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 400, 1987, 
286). 

In order to see what is at issue here, it is illuminative to compare de Beauvoir’s 
discourse on feminine experience with Merleau-Ponty’s discourse on the experience 
of illness. The point of the comparison is not to suggest that the feminine body would 
be an invalid body but to articulate and highlight different aspects of life as it gives 
itself in human experience. 
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Pregnancy and Life 


In his Phenomenology of Perception, Merleau-Ponty argues that phenomenologists 
need to inquire into the experiences of people who suffer mental and physical ill- 
nesses, because their abnormal experiences allow us to thematize certain operations 
of perceptual consciousness that remain latent or marginal in the experiences of the 
healthy. The most important of these latent operations is the sensory-motor function- 
ing of our perceptual organs. Merleau-Ponty calls these functions the “anonymous” 
aspects of our perception and he characterizes their role in intending as follows: 
“By sensation I grasp, on the fringe of my own personal life and my own acts, a 
life of a given consciousness from which these latters emerge, the life of my eyes, 
my hands, my ears, which are so many natural selves” (Merleau-Ponty [1945] 1993, 
250/215-216). 

The anonymous operations of our sense organs are not under the control of our 
will and are not directed by our explicit plans or projects. When I explore things, my 
eyes constantly react to the salient features of the perceptual field; similarly, when I 
palpate something, the movements of my hands respond to the features of the surfaces 
that they encounter without my volitional control. These movements are elements of 
our sensory-motor consciousness and they account for our responsiveness to the envi- 
ronment: “While Iam overcome by some grief and wholly given over to my distress, 
my eyes already stray in front of me, and are drawn, despite everything, to some shin- 
ing object” (Merleau-Ponty [1945] 1993, 100/84, cf. 250/215-216, 399/347). The 
movements of the sense organs are not intentional in the sense of being determined by 
the perceiving ego but they provide the substructure for intentional movements and 
allow the perceiver to focus her attention on significant things in the environment. 

Normally, the functions of our sense organs proceed without our notice, and as 
such they contribute to our perceptions. In other words, they form a hidden sensory 
ground on which our attentive perception rests. In sickness, they come to the fore 
through pain and discomfort. The movements of my eyes that yesterday went unno- 
ticed now announce themselves in the tenderness and soreness of the eye movement. 
I do not grasp these movements as external processes but as operations that belong to 
my own sensing moving body. The functions of our sense organs are anonymous in 
the sense that they do not issue from our personal decisions, but they are not external 
to our sensing moving bodies. As such they are always connected to and integrated 
with the most personal and egoic aspects of our perceptual lives. This means that this 
anonymous dimension is not a separate or separable part of the human being but is 
the hidden substratum on which our personal activities rest. 

de Beauvoir argues that, like the perceiving body, also the feminine body entails 
functions that proceed independently of our personal preferences, volitions, and 
decisions. These are the reproductive functions related to pregnancy and nursing, 
i.e., to conditions in which the woman’s body houses and/or sustains an alien life and 
another sensing body. de Beauvoir combines physiological and poetic descriptions 
of such conditions and interprets them by using her existential concepts: 
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[Her body] is, indeed, beset by a persistent and foreign life that each month makes and 
unmakes a birthplace within it; each month preparations are made for a child to be born and 
then [these preparations are] aborted in the dissolution of the crimson fabrics. Woman, like 
man, is her body; but her body is something other than she. (de Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 67, 
1987, 61) 


de Beauvoir’s account is provocative in drawing a parallel between birth and 
organic abortion as two recurring phases of one continuous process. In the 1940s 
and the 1950s, her existential formulations were considered scandalous; they were 
equated with her political arguments for women’s abortion rights and rejected 
together with them. The reactions of her contemporaries, as well as subsequent inter- 
pretations, focused on the ethical—political dimensions of her discourse and neglected 
its ontological implications. 

In order to get to the ontological core of de Beauvoir’s insight, it is important 
to study closely the philosophical context of her claims. The statement above is 
put forward as a direct comment on Merleau-Ponty’s influential thesis on human 
embodiment, formulated in Phenomenology of Perception as follows: “I am my 
body, at least wholly to the extent that I possess experience, and yet at the same time 
my body is as it were a ‘natural’ subject, a provisional sketch of my total being” 
(Merleau-Ponty [1945] 1993, 231/198; cf. de Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 67, 1987, 61). 

One of Merleau-Ponty’s main arguments in Phenomenology of Perception is that 
the anonymous life of the human body provides a sketch for our worldly relations 
and that our egoic acts forge personal ways of intending out of this pre-intentional 
structure. Thus, our conscious lives can be characterized as “‘variations” and “‘modi- 
fications” of a human-bodily way or style of relating to the world. 

de Beauvoir’s description of feminine embodiment complicates this line of 
thought. Her critical idea is that the human body, as it appears to women, is not 
just a general sketch that constantly supports her projects, but it can also be given as 
a point of contact between herself and another living being who germinates from this 
body. In addition to the anonymous operations of the sense organs which serve our 
personal acts of experiencing, a woman’s lived body entails functions that contribute 
to the emergence and sustenance of another sensing being and potentially another 
person.’ 

This means that the functions of the human body do not just incorporate general 
world-relations with personal intending or past activities with projective spontaneity, 
as Merleau-Ponty argues, but that some of them also serve to establish a division and 
contact between two sensory-motor subjects. The philosophical implications of this 
type of facticity remain to be explored. 

The functions of pregnant and nursing bodies resemble the anonymous operations 
of our perceptual organs in providing a foundation for certain kinds of experiences, 
whereas the anonymous functions of our sense organs contribute to the personal 
relations of attentive perception, the vital functions of the maternal body contribute 
to the establishment of intersubjective relations of emotion and pre-communication 





7Thus understood, the fetus is a sensing moving being, but not yet a person with highly developed 
self-reflective capacities. 
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between two subjects, the fetus and the mother, one of which is nested in the other. 
Such experiences become possible when the fetus reaches the level of articulated 
sensation and autonomous movement. 


Couples as Social Units 


The functions of the feminine body differ in important respects both from the anony- 
mous operations of perception as well as from the vital functions of the viscera. 
Experientially, the most striking difference between these three forms of embodi- 
ment is in their teleology and dynamism. The functions of the feminine body point 
to and make possible a re-articulation of one’s own body: pregnancy involves an 
experience of bodily self-estrangement and the reproductive functions “prepare” for 
this condition. In pregnancy, the bodily inside is not simply one’s own but is also 
experienced as a habitat of another living being. This dynamism is missing from our 
experiences of our perceptual organs and viscera. 

The teleology and dynamism of the feminine body is not just a medical fact or a 
theological dogma but is also part of the bodily experience of women themselves. 
The main point is captured by Julia Kristeva, who in “Stabat Mater’ states that a 
woman with a child is “a division of the very flesh.” de Beauvoir describes the same 
phenomenon by the Sartrean concepts of immanence and transcendence as follows: 

What is specific to the pregnant woman is that the body is experienced as immanent at the 

moment when it transcends itself. (...) The transcendence of the artisan, of the man of action 

is inhabited by one subjectivity, but in the becoming mother the opposition between subject 


and object is abolished. She forms with this child from which she is swollen an equivocal 
couple overwhelmed by life. (de Beauvoir [1949] 1991, 349-350, 1987, 512, my emphasis) 


The functions of the feminine body, as it is lived by women, are specific in that they 
prepare for an opening of an inner space, a space that can house another living sensing 
moving being. The two—the inner space and its fetal inhabitant—are constituted 
together for the pregnant woman, and the constitution involves several different 
types of sensations and a complex nexus of them. 

de Beauvoir characterizes the phenomenon by calling it an “equivocal couple.” 
This suggests two ideas: On the one hand, the pregnant woman and the fetus form an 
intersubjective relation, but on the other, their relation is “equivocal” or ambiguous in 
the sense that it is open to different interpretations and presents itself in very different 
ways when studied in the first and third-person perspectives. 

In order to get to the philosophical core of Beauvoir’s argument here, it is important 
to connect her analysis of pregnancy and the mother-infant couple with her discussion 
of other types of couples in The Second Sex. One crucial idea becomes explicit in her 
discussion of the man—woman couple as a specific form of human intersubjectivity. 
However, bringing this idea out demands that we start from the feminist theses that are 
most often associated with The Second Sex and notice that Beauvoir draws attention 
not only to the opposition between the sexes but also to the Mitsein of men and 
women. 
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The Second Sex is well-known for its argument about the antagonism between men 
and women. This argument includes two different but related lines of thought. On the 
one hand, de Beauvoir contends that in all human cultures, woman as a concept has 
been defined in opposition to whatever has been seen as valuable in human existence: 
spirit, intellect, and reason. Thus, woman is defined by the ideas of flesh, sensibility, 
and emotion. On the other hand, de Beauvoir puts forward an argument about the 
lack of mutual recognition between men and women as agents and persons. Here, 
her claim is that through human history, men have never identified with women and 
never acknowledged women as their equals and alter egos.* Men have conceived 
women as lesser beings who constantly hover at the edge of humanity and animality, 
maturity and infancy, and still today, in situations of disagreement or conflict, they 
tend to fall back on this conception: 


For men, the fellow being [semblable], the other who is also the same, with whom reciprocal 
relations are established, is always another male individual.? (de Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 122, 
1987, 102) 


What was harmful for her was that while not becoming a fellow worker with the laborer, she 
was also excluded from the human Mitsein. [To claim] that woman is weak and of inferior 
productive capacity does not explain this exclusion. It is because she did not participate in 
his way of working and thinking, because she remained submitted to the mysteries of life, 
that man did not recognize her as an equal [semblable]. (de Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 131, 
1987, 109-110) 


However, in the introduction to The Second Sex, de Beauvoir also argues that 
man and woman do not simply stand, and have never simply stood, in opposition to 
one another. In addition to the oppositional and antagonistic modes of relationality, 
woman and man are also able to form couples, i.e., mutually supportive forms of 
coexistence and becoming. Such forms of interrelation are not restricted to sexual, 
reproductive or erotic situations, but also characterize relations of friendship and 
cooperation.!° What characterizes all couples, in de Beauvoir’s account, is a sponta- 
neous urge or drive to live with the other and the reciprocal generosity based on this 
urge (de Beauvoir [1949] 1991, 254-255, 1987, 463). 

Moreover, it is the very experience of being able to form man—woman couples in 
love, friendship, and cooperation that allows us to criticize antagonistic and opposi- 
tional definitions of woman as pre-human or non-human. 

Male and female stand opposed within a primordial Mitsein, and woman has not broken it. 


The couple is a fundamental unity with its two halves riveted together, and the cleavage of 
society along the line of sex is impossible. Here is to be found the basic trait of woman; 





8de Beauvoir ([1949] 1991, 221, 1987, 109-110). de Beauvoir puts this argument forward by using 
the French term “semblable’’. It seems to me that the use of this term conflates two ideas: the political 
idea of an equal and the epistemic idea of an alter ego. The latter has a background in the Hegelian 
theory of recognition, but de Beauvoir combines this with the phenomenological analysis of the 
experience of another self. 

°Cf. de Beauvoir ([1949] 1993, 15-32, 280-281, [1949] 1991, 646-647, 1987, 16-29, 201-202, 
727-728, 2001, 6-17, 187-188, 755). 

!0For de Beauvoir’s discourse of erotic relations, see Bergoffen (1997), Heinamaa (2006). For her 
conception of friendship, see The Mandarins (Les mandarins 1954). 
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she is the other in a totality of which the two components are necessary to one another. (de 
Beauvoir [1949] 1993, 19, 1987, 19) 


While discussing the specific nature of the man—woman couple, de Beauvoir points 
out in passing that the couple is the fundamental unit of all human communality or 
Mitsein. This means that human beings could not belong to larger communities and 
societies without also belonging to different kinds of pairs and couples. de Beau- 
voir’s crucial philosophical point here is not to affirm the socio-biological argument, 
according to which the reproductive couple is the fundament of human economies 
or societies, but to argue that human beings need to form different kinds of com- 
municative and affective couples in order to establish larger intersubjective wholes. 
In other words, communicative and affective couples are necessary elements of all 
human sociality and communality. Without them, no larger wholes would be possi- 
ble. Thus, the couple is not just one mode of coexistence for de Beauvoir but is the 
basic building block of all coexistence.!! 

Against this background, de Beauvoir’s characterization of the mother-fetus rela- 
tion as an “equivocal couple” is rather radical. Her concept of a couple implies a 
crucial claim about dependency: in so far as the mother and the fetus form a couple, 
they are not just dependent parts of human communities, but also constitute a unit on 
which such larger wholes depend. Moreover, this particular type of couple is “equiv- 
ocal” and is not fully articulate as the couples are that we form in our adult lives. This 
means that human communality and sociality are established on ambiguous grounds 
and are not necessarily composed of fully developed individuals. 
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